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Didn’t  sleep  well  last  night?  Tossed  about  from 
one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  and  heard  the 
clock  strike  every  hour,  eh  ? 

And  you  say  that  you  ate  a  very  heavy  meal  be¬ 
fore  you  went  to  bed. 

1  have  found  that  my  patients  suffering  from  In¬ 
somnia  respond  quickly  if,  during  the  night  or  just 
before  retiring,  they  will  chew  a  stick  of  my  Original 
Pepsin  Chewing  Gum. 

1  was  the  first  to  introduce  pepsin  into  pure  chicle 
chewing  gum,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know 
that  this  combination  of  a  simple  remedy  and  pure 
chicle  chewing  gum  has  been  a  source  of  relief  to 
thousands  of  people  who  suffer  from  mild  forms  of 
nervousness  and  indigestion.” 


AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 


Doctor  E  E.  Beeman 


Made  in  Canada,  by  the  Canadian  Chewing  Gum  Company,  Limited  g 
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Victrola 


ms  MASTERIS  VOICE' 


No  master  record  shall  be  considered  as 


satisfactory  and  complete  and  perfect  until  It 
has  been  approved  not  only  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Victor  Company,  but  also 


by  the  artist 


ELMAS 


mWELL 


“Victrola”  is  the  Registered  Trade-mark  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  designating 
the  products  of  this  Company  only. 

^Victrola 


Kindly  mention  Ever>-body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Every  Mctor  Record 
must  have  the  artists 
own  approval 

Our  contract  demands  it 

Not  only  must  every  Victor  Record  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Victor  Recording  Laboratory  before  it  is  listed  in 
the  Victor  Record  catalog,  but  the  artist  who  makes  the 
record  must  also  be  satisfied  that  it  portrays  his  or  her 
art  with  absolute  fidelity. 

When  you  play  a  Victor  Record  on  the  Victrola,  you 
can  be  sure  the  interpretation  you  hear  is  exactly  as  the  artist 
sang  or  played  it — exactly  as  he  or  she  wishes  you  to  hear  it. 

So  true  to  life  in  every  detail  that  Victor  Records  have  also 
earned  for  themselves  the  universal  and  enthusiastic  approval 
of  the  great  final  judge — the  music-loving  public. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  from  flO  to  $400, #nd  any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly 
demonstrate  them  and  play  youriavorite  music  for  you.  Saenger  Voice  Culture  Records 
are  invaluable  to  vocal  students — ask  to  hear  them. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Cramaphone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


Sxtnet  from  VIctoc  trtitts' contract 


Important  Notice.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically 
coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  their 
use.  one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 
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Residential  Sehools  and  Colleges 

WARD-BELMONT 

For  Girls  and  Young  fVomen 

Reservations  for  the  session  of  1918- 

1919  should  be  itiven  early  attention. 
Last  year  many  were  necessarily  re¬ 
fused  admission. 

WARD-BELMONT  offers  a  six-year 
course  of  study  embracing  two  years 
of  college.  Its  curriculum  meets  the 
exacting  demands  of  a  most  discrimi¬ 
nating  patronage.  Applications  must 
be  accompanied  with  references.  For 
literature  and  information,  address 

WARD-BELMONT 

BELMONT  HEI0HT8,  Box  B,  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


New  York.  Os8lnliiK-<iu-lIud.son. 

St.  John’s  Military  School 

Spef'lal  opportunities  (or  quick  eoUeite  preparation. 
Panuital  dUcIpUne.  (•ymnasium.  swimmlnit  p(M)l. 
Athletic  field.  Manly  s{M>rt8  encouraged.  Junior  Hall,  a 
separate  school  for  l>oys  under  13.  (’atalotcue. 

W.  A.  R.\nnev,  a.  M.,  Pd.  IJ..  Principal. 


New  JER.SEY,  OranKe. 

Miss  Beard’s  &hool  for  Girls 

A  country  school.  13  miles  from  New  York.  ColIeitJ 
preparatory,  special  courses.  Music.  .Art,  Domestic  Arts 
and  Science.  SutMTvIsed  physical  work  In  Kymna.slum 
anti  held.  C'ataloR  on  request. 

Address  Mi.s.s  LrriE  C.  Beard. 


Massachusetts.  Worcester. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School 

One  and  two-year  Normal  and  Home-making  courses. 
Red  ( Yoss  Work.  Trains  for  teachers  of  cookery,  sewing, 
matrons,  dletltlaas.  hou.sekeet)er8.  Graduates  oi'eupy 
evceptional  positions.  Opeas  Sept.  24th.  lOlH. 

Address  .Mrs.  F.  A.  Wethered,  1.‘)8  Institute  Road. 


Ogontz  School 

Founded  1850 

A  school  lor  girls  occupying  an  estate  on 
the  summit  ol  Rydal  Hills,  25  minutes 
from  Phila.  Illustrated  booklet  describing 
new  building  will  be  mailed  on  request. 
MISS  ABBY  A.  SUTHERLAND.  Principal 

Monigofnery  County.  Pa. 
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Russell  Sage  College 

Fotukded  by  Mra.  Rnaaell  Saga  in  connection 
with  Emma  Willard  School 
A  School  of  Practical  Art* 
Designed  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
particularly  on  vocational  and  orofessional 
lines.  Secretarial  Work,  Household  Economics 
and  Industrial  Arts.  B.A.  and  R.S.  degrees. 
Special  students  admitted.  Address  Secretary 
RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE  TROT.  N.  T. 


School  of  Personality  for  Girls 

O  REV.  THOMAS  BICKFORD,  A.  M.,  Founder 

TTAPPY  home  life  with  personal  attention  and  care. 
"W-k*  At-  Students  inspired  by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals 

O  C  of  efficient  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed 
^  ^  ^  especially  for  health,  character,  responsibility  and  initia¬ 

tive.  100  acres;  pine  groves  and  1000  feet  of  seashore. 
Climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  outdoor  life.  Horseback  riding,  gymnastics. 
College  Preparatory.  French,  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  Music, 
CultuFf,  Dnnu-stic  Science.  Handiwork.  Household  Arts.  S-cretarial  and  other  courses  (or  securing 
1-ersonality  Diplomas  introductory  to  detinite  service.  Experienced,  earnest  instructors.  Booklet. 

MISS  FAITH  BICKFORD,  Principal  Box  R,  BREWSTER,  MASS. 


OHIO,  o.vfurd. 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

FouDded  Standard  college  course  with  B.  A. 

I>egree.  Mu.‘*ic  courses  with  B.  M.  l>egree.  Normal 
pourses  la  Household  Fconomlcs.  Public  School  Music 


Mount 

Ida 

School 


mile*  from 
Boston 


Send  for  New 
Year  Book 


UHio,  Austlnburg,  Box  3. 

len  Grand  River  Institute 

le  course  with  B.  A.  Founded  1831.  Strictly  hlgh-'grade.  co-educatlonal.  pre- 
M.  I>egree.  Normal  paratorv  school.  Exceptional  equipment  made  possible 
Public  School  Music  hy  endowment.  New  dormitories  and  gymnasium, 
[or  *‘Seven  Points.'*  Special  training  In  business  fundamentals,  music  and 
Oxford  College.  oratory.  Rates  $400.00.  W.  E.  Hamblin,  Princlp^. 

FOR 

We  send  students  to  college  on  certificate.  Maay  (irfa.  kowever,  after 
leaTui  kifk  Kk*ol  d*  aot  wnli  I*  g*  t*  college.  But  oltcn  they  desire 
•dyoBcedwork  in  a  new  environment  with  competent  instructors,  and  to 
select  studies  best  meeting  their  tastes  and  interests. 

We  eiier  jut  theu  epportuitia.  Students  take  English  or  Literature, 
but  the  course  otherwise  is  elective.  .Ml  subjects  count  for  diploma. 
Gradutio*  from  high  school  not  necessary.  No  examination  required. 
Special  work  in  voice,  piano,  cello,  violin,  harp  and  pipe  organ  with 
enaeat  Boston  m.'isters.  finely  equipped  school.  New  building 
(b  in  all)  with  aew  pipe  ergaa;  gymnasium  and  swimming  pOol. 

All  ontdeor  .part,.  .^11  the  opportunities  of  Boston  in  Music.  .Art  and  his¬ 
torical  associations  are  freely  used.  Domestic  Science.  .\rt.  Elocution. 

Course  in  Costume  Design  and  Home  Decoration.  Secretarial 
course.  Coursi-s  in  Business  Management. 

A  girl,  after  leaving  grauar  school,  can  begia  her  studies  at  Mount 
Ida  and  continue  them  until  she  has  an  education  equivalent  to  tw* 
yean  in  callcge,  taking  through  her  whole  course  an  declive  pr*gr». 

There  are  some  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Students  for  1918T9 
are  being  accepted  in  the  order  of  their  applications. 

Sr>eeial  ear  from  Chicago,  September  25.  for  Chicago  and 
Weetern  girle. 

^  adtlight/ui  home  li/e.  81  SUMMIT  ST.,  NEWTON,  MASS.  | 


ViRcHNU.  Staunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  Fi’tablbJh«/^is42: 

Term  iM^virn  Sept.  12th.  In  the  bt‘autlful  and  historic 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  N'lrginla.  l'nsurp&s.**ed  climate. 
iniHlerne<iulpment.  Students  from  31  states.  Courses: 
(*olleglate(3  years).  Preparatory  (4  years),  with  certltlfate 
prlvikiitUH.  Music.  .Art  and  Domestic  Science.  Catalog. 

MAS.SArHt'sK.TT.s.  Boston,  770  Beacon  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

3()th  year.  New  building.  Courses  of  one.  two  and 
three  years.  The  war  has  created  great  demand  for  our 
graduates.  Courses  In  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Play¬ 
grounds.  Apply  to  The  Segretarv. 


Cambmaww  lieautlful  site  on  Seneca 

otarKey  oeminary  lhkc.  ueai  countn*.  pupin 

have  room  and  air,  Miwlern  Plant.  For  both  sc.ves,  ele\  en 
y<*ars  and  upward.  Prepares  for  best  colleges  and  buslne  .h. 
.AdvunciHl  courses  in  Art  and  Music.  N  Y.  State  Hegcnis 
StandariLs.  Secure  hmihls  early.  Rates.  $325  to 

Martyn  summehhell,  LL.  D.,  Preddent. 


Di.htrigt  of  Columbia.  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  School 

The  modern  girl  needs  a  m<ydem  education.  Chevy 
Chane  provide  this.  Civic,  Intellectual,  and  social  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  national  capital,  ('ampus  of  eleven  acres. 
For  catalog,  aildress  Chevy  Chase  SchtMil,  Box  E. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.  D.,  Headmaster. 


forGlrLsandioungwomcn. 

OOUtlieril  ocminary  Sl.st  year,  m  Blue  Ridge 
Mts..  famous  Valley  of  Va.,  D?ar  Natural  Bridge.  Rare 
lu'alth  record.  Home  life.  College  Preparatory.  Finish¬ 
ing.  Music.  Pine  Organ.  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Business, 
etc.  .students  from  every  section  of  U.  S.  and  outside.  Rec¬ 
ommended  by  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent.  Chicago.  Rate  $34.5. 


New  York,  Westchester  Co.,  Mohegan  Lake,  Box  89.  i 

Mohegan  Lake  School  (Muitan) 

39th  year.  Small  classes.  Thorough  preparation 
for  College,  Technical  Sch^sils  and  Bu.siness.  Certlhcate 
privileges.  Physical  culture.  All  athletics.  Character 
reference  required.  Booklet. 

_ A.  K.  LINDER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

New  York.  Ithaca.  Box  U4. 

Cd.SCd.dillfl.  Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  busl- 
neis  life.  <'arefully  chosen  ande\i>CTlence<l  faculty.  Small 
Classes.  Gymnasium,  athletic  hold,  recreation  building  on 
l.ake  Cayuga.  Congenial  and  democratic  atmosphere. 
Enrollment  limited  to  125.  Catalogue  on  request. 

W.  D.  Funkhouser,  Ph.  D.,  Prin. 


UeHerVimr 
Posiiioii 

^  CARH  $12R-$2$0  A  MONTN 

O  .  J  nn<leT&S^'^h*»uu«enih«youthofthecoTOtrT. 
Ru  IroMltf  a«mand  Trmmc  Inspectors  — c  i  tber  yoonc  men  or  oM 
men  but  trstosg  men.  $125  s  mootli  and  expenses  to  start 
A  Elustnesa  of  Protection— hs  sons  that  rerulstiuns  ar« 
observ^-he  i»  an  efficiency  man.  An  interesting  life  of 
travel  is  bis  if  be  wants  it.  He  ia  in  a  position  to  si  sail 
oppartnnitiea.  If  he  is  efficient  be  is  bound  to  sate 
positions  of  trat.  Hundreds  wanted  now.  There  le  no 
^  excuse  for  failure  today.  This  ie  your  chance.  Yom 
can  do  UiM  with  proper  traininc.  F.  P.  S.  qualih^ 
(ov^^^you  in  three  months'  home  study,  and  arrancee  for 
^kS^^^^^^Doaition.  Write  forexplaDateryb<wkletK-23. 


Front icp  Preparatory  School 

_ _ _ BUf  FyVLO,  hJ.V. 


PRACTICAL  ELECTRICAL 
EDUCATION 

Bcfenti^c^fn^^od^  \ 

Praatleal  Appllad  Claatricita  in  one  year.  Caaiiaorelal  V 
Kagiaaartag  in  two  years  and  Klaatrlaal  Kagbi- 

aariag  in  three  years.  Short  Trade  Course 
irivea  you  bitr  advantage  when  drafted.  Part 
time  employment  secured  for  students,  and  Bm 
positions  guaranteed  to  graduates.  ffla 

^  Claaaaa^^tow  Farmliy  f^Boxt^T^mi^ 

tion  apt.  triyeatiun  mnd  CAwrss  tntrrtsfsd  in. 

SCHOOL  OF  CNOINCERINQ  OF  MILWAUKEE 
3S-373  ■roadway*  Mllwaukaa,  Wisconsin 


Miss  Mason's 


A  eoootrr  Fcheot  In.  tha  Wagtebostdr  hillt 
ovoflooMnc  tbo  Hndaon,  forty  minntog  from 
Now  York.  Ormdooto  and  pnpomtorr  oonroaa 
wHh  cortlftcata  pngiisso  to  loadtac  cpnacea. 
Catalogwo  on  roqooat.  Addraoo 

MISS  Ca  C.  MASON,  ULM. 

B9B  ya_ TanTtown-oo-Hadaon.  N.  Y. 


ResUentimI  schotl  and  college  aU-vertisements  continued  on  page  5 
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This  IS  tlie  Anniversary  of  a  'Thousand  Murders. 

The  lips  of  fatliers.«  motkers,  ckildren,  murdered  in 

I 

tke  Lusitania  sinking,  are  stilled  in  deatk.  And  yet  tkey 
call,  call  on  us  of  tke  living  tkat  we  to-day  renew  tke 
kigk  resolve  to  wkick — tkat  tkey  may  not  kave  died  in 
vain — we  dedicated  ourselves. 

\X^e  of  tke  living  skould  speak  for  tkem,  must  speak 
for  tkem,  only  tkrougk  tke  moutks  of  cannon — not  in 
revenge,  in  no  more  tkan  rigkteous  anger,  pray  God — in 
tke  divine  knowledge  tkat  it  is  entrusted  to  us  to  teack 
tke  Hun  of  to-day  and  tke  possible  Hun  of  to  -morrow 
tkat,  korn  of  tke  ages,  tkere  is  and  ever  skall  ke  on  eartk  a 
ICingdom  of  Humanity — tke  Spirit  of  Rigkt  its  Ruler — 
against  wkick  tke  forces  of  Barbaric  Brutality  skall  not 
prevail. 


Wkosoever  will  not  figkt  for 
Rigkt  kelps  to  entkrone  W rong. 


THIS  IS  WHY  WE  FIGHT! 
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GERMAN  WAR  CIPHERS 

The  War  begins.  Germany  is  isolated— by  sea 
and  land.  No  cable,  no  wireless,  no  cipher  mes¬ 
sages.  The  Allies  hold  the  keys  to  all  her  ordinary 
secret  codes.  But  at  a  mysterious  signal  all  her 
ships  turn  back  to  port ;  her  orders  continue  to  go 
out  to  her  secret  agents— how? 

The  new  devices  of  secret  communication— 
Germany’s  double  language— and  how  they  were 
discovered  are  told  in  an  absorbing  article  by 
MELVILLE  DAVISSON  POST 

BELGIUM 

Another  big  instalment  of  BRAND  WHIT¬ 
LOCK’S  marvelous  story,  carrying  the  account  of 
Belgium’s  sufferings  under  German  rule  up  to  the 
fall  of  Antwerp. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  SIONA 

The  first  instalment  of  a  splendid  new  serial. 
It  lifts  you  right  out  of  the  war— and  puts  you  down 
in  medieval  times.  There’s  fighting,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  with  long-distance  weapons.  And  there’s 
romance,  with  the  lovely  young  duchess  of  an 
Italian  hill  town  for  the  heroine,  and  the  most  im¬ 
pudent  of  men  for  hero. 

The  author  is  ERNEST  GOODWIN,  a  young 
English  writer  new  to  American  readers,  who  is 
destined  to  be  widely  popular. 

Superb  pictures  by  the  distinguished  Polish- 
American  artist,  WLADYSLAW  T.  BENDA,  ac¬ 
company  the  story  -  pictures  full  of  the  rich  romantic 
flavor  of  the  period. 

THE  FIRST  TIME  AFTER 

A  young  man,  war-blinded,  and  his  adjustment 
to  the  new  life— this  is  the  theme  of  an  appealing 
story  by  DOROTHY  CANFIELD.  She  knows 
these  men— she  has  given  a  year  of  her  time  to  the 
service  of  the  French  war-blind.  This  story  is 
athrill  with  hope  and  courage. 

FRANKENSTEIN 

An  astounding  war  story  — of  which  nothing 
can  be  told,  lest  the  surprise  be  destroyed. 

By  BEN  AMES  WILLIAMS 
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FTER  the  day’s  romp  there  is  nothing  more  likely  to 
promote  sound  refreshing  sleep  than  a  warm  footbath 
with  the  velvety,  copious  lather  of  Ivory  Soap.  Mild 
and  pure,  it  not  only  cleanses  the  tender  little  feet  and  tired 
legs  without  a  sign  of  smart  or  burn  but,  equally  important,  it 
takes  the  refreshing  water  into  the  pores  so  that  nerves  and 
muscles  are  soothed  and  quieted  for  a  good  night’s  rest. 
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Brand  ^^X^hitloch 

United  States  Minister  to  Belgium 

The  REIGN  of  TERROR 

This  is  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  story  of  Belgium,  told  by  the  American  Minister  to  Belgium,  who  remained  in  that  stricken 
coimtry  from  December,  1  9 1 3,  to  our  entry  into  the  war,  and  witnessed  its  suffering  from  the  beginning. 

The  story  opens  with  an  enthralling  picture  cf  the  idyllic  life  of  Brussels  in  the  spring  before  the  deluge— the  peace,  the 
simple  happiness  that  filled  the  little  Belgian  capital  with  a  golden  glory  as  radiant  as  the  sunsUne  of  the  season. 

Then,  in  July,  come  the  first  faint,  foreboding  omens  of  the  world  drama;  the  storm  breaks  with  stupendous  suddenness:  the 
German  ultimatum;  the  Belgian  defiance;  the  invasion. 

The  American  Minister  labors,  heart-heavy,  with  panic-stricken  tourists;  takes  over  the  interests  of  the  belligerent  embassies 
and  legations;  strives  to  exercise  an  influence  for  calmness  in  the  excited  city;  and  finally,  as  the  municipal  guard  throw  up  their  pitiful 
trenches  in  the  parks  and  prepare  to  defend  the  capital  to  the  last,  he  and  his  colleagues  persuade  the  authorities  to  allow  the  Germans 
to  enter  peaceably,  that  the  beautiful  city  may  be  spared.  Then  the  grim  flood  pours  in. 

And  with  it  the  heavy  cloud  of  horror  rolling  on  from  the  scenes  of  blood  and  fire  that  mark  the  trail  of  the  invader  through  Lou¬ 
vain,  Liege  and  Dinant.  From  the  unending  stream  of  refugees  that  flows  into  th&xapital,  from  the  official  somces,  from  all  the  evi¬ 
dence,  Mr.  Whitlock  pieces  together  the  first  complete — and  final— story  of  the  atrocities,  of  that  Reign  of  Terror. 
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XXIX 

IOUX’AIN  will  remain  perhaps  the 
classic  instance  of  Schrecklich- 
.  keil;  it  resumes  and  sums  up 
in  the  general  mind  the  sinis¬ 
ter  history  of  those  terrible 
times.  But  it  was  not  the  worst. 
V'ise  was  worse,  and  so  was  Dinant, 
and  so  was  Aerschot,  and  worst  of 
all  perhaps  was  Tarnines.  Vise  was 
-  the  first.  It  was  near  there  that,  on 
the  second  of  August,  the  Germans, 
wilfully  violating  their  treaty,  invaded 
the  little  land  they  had  sworn  to 
protect. 

Going  from  St.  Remy  along  the  Road 
of  the  Three  Chimneys,  the  route  the 
Germans  took  from  Aachen  to  Vise, 
one  comes  to  a  turn  in  the  highway, 
where,  in  place  of  the  fine  old  sixteenth- 
century  house  belonging  to  the  de 
Borchgrave  family,  there  stands  now 
only  a  mass  of  blackened  walls.  And 
there,  along  the  Meuse  below  one,  lies  a 
silent  city;  its  empty  chambers  ojien  to 
the  sky.  It  might  be  Pompeii.  Those 
ruins  might  have  lain  there  for  cen¬ 
turies.  There  is  not  a  living  being 
there.  The  devastation,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  are  absolute,  the  silence  complete; 
it  is  the  very  abomination  of  desolation, 
a  mass  of  brick  and  stone  and  charred 
beams,  crumbling  white  facades,  whose 
windows,  with  their  casements  black¬ 
ened  by  lire,  stare  like  the  hollow 
sockets  of  skulls.  Of  the  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  not  one  is  there,  not  a 
house  is  standing,  not  a  roof  remains. 
The  taverns  where  the  people  used  to 


go  in  joyous  bands  to  eat  of  the  famous 
roast  goose,  are  heaps  of  cinders;  the 
very  trees  in  their  gardens,  under  whose 
boughs  the  youth  of  Liege  used  to  dance 
the  fra  HI /gMOM,  have  been  burned.  The 
scaling  walls  of  the  church  tremble  in 
the  wind,  the  roof  has  fallen  in;  the  tow¬ 
ers  with  their  bells,  the  organs,  the 
statues,  have  tumbled  into  bits.  The 
work  that  would  have  required  ages, 
was  accomplished  by  German  organiza¬ 
tion  in  a  night.  .  .  . 

And  a  lawyer  friend,  who  was  born 
there,  when  he  saw  it  from  the  turn  in 
the  Road  of  the  Three  Chimneys,  and 
looked  on  the  ruins  lying  before  him 
along  the  highway  to  the  Meuse,  said: 

“Since  there  is  nothing  left  with 
which  to  begin  life  anew,  let  the  city  be 
preserved  as  it  is:  a  holy  necropolis  and 
a  shrine;  a  monument  to  the  implac¬ 
able  ferwity  of  German  ‘kultur.’  ” 

The  German  troops  entered  St. 
Remy-sous-Argentean  on  the  fourth  of 
.\ugust  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
They  came  in  an  endless  stream,  that 
rolled  on  like  a  tide  to  the  Meuse. 
Those  first-comers  did  no  harm  to  the 
civilians.  It  was  not  until  they  had  been 
checked  by  the  Belgian  army  that  the 
civil  jx»pulation  had  to  suffer.  They 
fell  back,  and  because  Vise  lay  on  the 
main  road  running  from  Germany  to 
the  Meuse,  they  put  it  to  fire  and  sword, 
and  whole  families,  threatened  with 
shooting  if  they  should  leave  their 
houses,  were  burned  alive  in  their 
homes — men,  women,  and  children. 

The  old  cure  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Remy,  having  buried  a  neighboring 


priest,  shot  because  the  Belgian  engi¬ 
neers  had  used  the  tower  of  his  church 
for  observations,  remarked  to  a  German 
officer  that  it  was  unjust;  that  it  was  the 
military,  and  not  the  priest,  that  had 
set  up  the  observation  post,  and  that 
the  priest  had  no  means  of  preventing 
them  from  doing  so.  And  the  officer  re¬ 
plied: 

“Yes,  all  that  is  true;  but  war  is  war, 
and  they  did  right  to  shoot  the  priest.” 

All  the  old  cure  could  do  was  to  go 
out  of  his  parsonage  and  over  the  fields 
alone  in  the  dark  night.  He  could  not 
see  two  paces  ahead  of  him,  but  to  right 
and  left  he  heard  cries  of  pain  and  the 
groans  of  dying  men,  and  there  alone  on 
that  field,  turning  about,  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  many  times,  giving  a 
general  absolution  to  all  those  name¬ 
less  ones  who  were  dying  there. 

V\’e  had  just  begun  to  hear  of  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  Dinant,  when  the  horror  of  Lou¬ 
vain  came  ujxjn  us,  and  l)ecause  that 
was  nearer,  more  immediate,  it  dulled 
the  impres-sion  of  the  other  deed;  we 
could  not  realize  that  the  charming  lit¬ 
tle  town  set  like  a  jewel  on  the  Meuse, 
with  the  picturesque  rock  of  its  citadel 
and  the  curiously  Oriental  spire  of  the 
old  church  of  Notre  Dame,  was  no  more. 
“Dinant  has  been  destroyed,”  said 
some  one  almost  casually;  it  was  but 
one  more  detail  in  the  great  cataclysm. 

It  was  the  first  of  September,  when 
we  were  beginning  to  get  the  events  of 
Louvain  in  order  in  our  minds,  that  the 
two  men  came  in  from  Dinant.  I  have 
since  read  the  story  many  times  and  in 
many  reports,  but  their  account  in  all 
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ABc\i  lan  mother  aftd  tier  children  in  the  streets  of  'Termonde. 


essentials  was  sufficient;  the  others 
could  but  piece  out  the  recital  with 
shocking  details,  until  a  long  while 
afterward  we  had  the  sinister  necrology 
— the  names  and  ages  of  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  six  victims  of  the  massacre — 
old  men  of  seventy  and  eighty,  and 
women,  and  little  children,  and  babies 
in  their  mothers’  arms. 

The  Germans  had  entered  Dinant  on 
the  sixth  of  .\ugust.  The  townfolk  had 
heard  of  the  destruction  of  Vise,  but 
they  did  not  believe  it.  There  were 
skirmishes  in  the  country  round  be¬ 
tween  uhlans,  making  reconnaissances, 
and  Belgian  and  French  troopers,  but 
that  was  all.  Then,  on  the  fifteenth, 
the  Germans  tried  to  force  their  way 
across  the  Meuse,  but  they  were  re¬ 
pulsed,  and  fell  back  in  retreat.  The 
Dinantais  thought  that  the  French  had 
definitely  won  the  engagement  and  that 
they  were  among  friends,  but  just  at 
nightfall  on  the  twenty-first  a  band  of 
German  soldiers,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  all,  dashed  down  the  road 
from  Ciney  and  along  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques,  shouting  like  savages,  smash¬ 
ing  street  lamps,  firing  into  windows, 
throwing  incendiary  bombs  into  houses, 
terrorizing  the  population  of  the  quar- 
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ter  of  St.  Roch,  “shooting  up”  the 
town,  as  they  used  to  say  in  the  Far 
West. 

Then  suddenly,  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-third,  German  troops  be¬ 
gan  pKJuring  into  the  town  from  all  four 
quarters.  They  came  by  the  Lisogne 
road,  by  the  Ciney  road,  by  the  Froide- 
vaux  road,  but  principally  by  La  Mon- 
tagne  de  St.  Nicholas,  and  while  the 
shells  e.xchanged  by  the  German  artil¬ 
lery  on  the  citadel  with  the  French 
across  the  river,  were  screaming  over¬ 
head,  the  soldiers  turned  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  out-of-doors,  set  the  dwellings  on 
fire,  herded  the  people  in  a  mass,  and 
marched  them  across  the  city,  their 
hands  above  their  heads,  to  the  Place 
d’.\rmes.  The  men  were  separated 
from  the  women  and  children,  ranged 
in  line,  and  from  time  to  time  during 
the  day  a  few  were  selected,  led  out  and 
shot.  In  the  Leffe  quarter  alone  the 
Germans  shot  thus  one  hundred  and 
forty;  and  at  evening  they  shot  the 
Argentine  consul,  and  forty  workmen 
in  a  factory'.  The  terror  lasted  all  that 
day  and  night.  The  Germans  locked 
whole  crowds  of  the  people  in  barracks, 
in  stables,  in  factories,  surrounded 
them  by  soldiers  ready  to  fire  at  any 
moment,  and  in  the  St.  Roch  quarter 
they  imprisoned  a  group  in  a  building, 
placed  bundles  of  straw  all  around  the 
house  and  set  it  on  fire;  but,  by  a  for¬ 
tunate  chance,  the  Germans  overlooked 


a  cellar  window,  and  the  people  crawled 
one  by  one  out  of  this  and  escaped. 

Women  and  children  were  forced  to 
stand  by  and  witness  the  murder  of 
husbands  or  fathers.  One  woman, 
Madame  Alnin,  who  had  given  birth 
to  a  child  three  days  before,  was  borne 
forth  on  a  mattress  by  German  soldiers, 
who  said  they  would  compel  her  to  look 
on  while  they  shot  her  husband,  but  her 
cries  and  supplications  finally  moved 
the  soldiers  to  spare  the  husband’s  life. 

The  soldiers  “stood  by,  laughing,” 
while  the  e.xecutions  were  going  on. 
During  all  that  night  of  the  twenty- 
third  they  marched  about  the  city,  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  such  buildings  as  had  escaped 
shelling,  and  when  the  fires  slackened 
somewhat  they  systematically  pillaged 
eveiywhere:  in  the  famous  w'ine-cellars, 
of  course,  in  banks,  the  safes  of  which 
they  blew  open,  and  in  jewelry  shops, 
whence  they  bore  off  silver  and  plate, 
and  wherever  there  was  property  to  be 
taken  they  placed  guards  to  protect  it 
from  all  but  their  own  robbery. 

And  when  their  rage  was  spent,  out 
of  fourteen  hundred  houses  but  four 
hundred  remained,  the  old  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  that  had  surv'ived  the 
wars  of  seven  hundred  years,  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  picturesque  tower  no  longer 
reared  itself  under  the  rock  of  the 
citadel,  the  college  and  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  all  were  ruined. 

Four  hundred  and  sixteen  Dinantais, 
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arrested,  no  one  knew  why,  on  the 
night  of  the  twenty-third,  were  taken 
to  the  plateau  of  Herbuchenne  on  the 
heights  overlooking  Dinant,  where  they 
were  camix;d  in  the  open  air  without 
food  or  drink.  Some  of  the  soldiers  who 
guarded  them  told  them  that  they 
would  be  shot  at  daybreak;  others  that 
they  would  be  transferred  to  Coblentz. 

Their  escort  was  commanded  by  a 
captain  of  the  looth  Infantry,  who, 
while  they  were  waiting,  saw'  a  superb 
stallio^,in  a  field  and  wantonly  shot  it 
dead.  A  while  later  he  shot  a  mare'and 
her  colt.  Finally,  according  to'testi-: 
mony  of  Mr.  Tschoffer — Procureur*  du' 
Roi  de  Dinant  (Crown  Prosecutor  for 
Dinant),  the  . prisoners  wetei marched 
toward  Ciney,  contifiually.  threatened 
with  death;  soldiers  spat  in  t®eir 'faces, 
threw  ordures  at  them,  and  officers 
struck  them  with  their  riding-crops... 
From  time  to  time  the  captain  in  con^ 


ers’  arms.  A  platoon  was  called  up; 
the  colonel  in  command  gave  the  worcl 
to  lire,  and  the  gray  soldiers  in  cold 
blood  shot  dow’n  those  ninety  persons 
as  they  stood  huddled  there  together. 
Among  them  were  twelve  children 
under  the  age  of  si.\  years,  si.x  of  whom 
were  little  babies  whose  mothers,  as 
they  stood  up  to  face  their  pitiless  mur¬ 
derers,  held  them  in  their  arms. 

The  six  babies  were: 

The  child  Flevet,  three  weeks  old. 

Maurice  Betemps,  eleyen  monlhs  old. 

,  _  Nelly .Pollet,  eleven  months-old. 

T  ;  Gild  a  Genen,  eighteen  months  old. 

~  Gilda  Marchot,  two  years  old. 

Clara  Struvay,  two  years  old. 

Evening  ,  came;  the  soldiers  were 
fumbling  among  the  mass  of  dead. 
Some  were  still  living,  some,  by  a  mira¬ 
cle,  were  uninjured.  And  these  were 
dragged  from  the  pile  of  bodies  and 
.  made  to  dig  a  pit  and  to  tumble  into  it 


while  the  men ,  and-  youths  were  de¬ 
tained. 

An  hour  later  a  German  officer  en¬ 
tered  the  hall.  man  described  the 
strange  scene,  the  strange  method.  The 
officer  stood  there  before  them,  with 
heels  together,  then  suddenly  shouted; 

“Declaration!” 

He  paused;  then: 

“We  make  war  on  armies,  not  on  the 
population!” 

Perhaps  he  was  reading  it.  Then  he 
went  on  to  announce  that  if  they  fired 
on  the  German  soldiers  they  would  all 
be  shot,  and  he  told  them  of  the  fate 
of  Andenne. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  same  officer  re¬ 
turned,  again  with  his  strange  formula: 

“Silence! 

“Declaration!” 

And  after  that:  “You  may  go  now,” 
he  continued.  “If  you  have  arms  you 
must  surrender  them  at  once,  even  your 


mand,  who  was  mounted,  woidd  .iurn-  the  bodies  of  the  victims  of  the  tragedy,  jienknives;  you  will  be  searched  and 

in  his  saddle  to  shout  at  them:  their  relatives,  their  neighbors  and  their  then  you  may  go.” 

ites  des  betes!"  (You  are  beasts.)  friends.  The  people  remained  calm,  and  in  a 


Thus  they  were  taken  to  the  prison  XXX  pathetic  effort  to  placate  the  soldiers, 

camp  ait  Cassel  in  Germany.  even  served  meals  to  them.  And  on  the 


One  scene  remains  to  be  described,  a  A  FTER  Dinant,  we  began  to  have  night  of  the  twenty-seventh,  suddenly, 
scene  that  in.,  its  unsurpassed  and  news  of  Namur.  Even  in  those  no  one  knew  why,  in  the  best  quarter  of 

shameful  cruelty  has  no  counterpart,  lovely  September  days  the  town  was  the  town,  the  Germans  began  to  set  fire 


even  in  the  dark  annals 


to  the  houses.  The  Ho¬ 


of  savage  tribes. 

It  was  on  that  Sunday 
morning  of  the  twenty- 
third;  the  Germans  that 
swarmed  down  the  Freid- 
rau  road  entered  the 
quarter  of  Penant,  ar¬ 
rested  the  inhabitants 
and  took  them  to  the 
Rocher  Bayard,  the  fa¬ 
mous  and  picturesque 
rock  that,  split  off  from 
the  cliff  and  overlooking 
the  lovely  Meuse,  is  as¬ 
sociated  in  romantic  leg¬ 
end  with  the  .AjTnon  boys 
and  their  famous  horse 
Bayard.  The  people  were 
held  there,  evidently  as 
a  screen,  while  the  Ger¬ 
mans  began  to  construct 
a  temporary'  bridge  over 
the  river.  The  French 
were  on  the  other  side 
and  now  and  then  they 
shot  at  the  soldiers 
working  there.  The 
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Germans  passing  through  Namur. 


tel  de  Yille  and  nearly 
all  the  houses  on  the 
Place  d’.\rmes,  many 
buildings  in  the  Place 
Leopold,  and  many  resi¬ 
dences  as  far  as  the  Rue 
des  Brasseures,  were  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  flames. 
And  it  was  a  final  touch, 
one  is  almost  tempted  to 
say  artistic,  to  the  terror 
of  that  night,  that  all 
through  its  horrid,  tragic 
hours  the  Germans  kept 
the  church-bells  tolling. 

And  one  night,  just  as 
I  was  going  to  bed,  a 
man  told  me  how  the 
Germans  set  fire  to  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital, 
without  giving  them 
time  to  evacuate  the  sick 
who  were  lying  there,  so 
that  the  patients  per¬ 
ished  in  the  flames. 

They  will  tell  you  in 
Belgium  that  Namur  es- 


Germans,  annoyed  by  the  spitting  ir-  still  living  under  a  reign  of  terror,  caped  the  fate  of  Dinant  and  Louvain 
regular  fire,  sent  a  citizen  of  Dinant,  one  The  Germans,  after  a  bombardment  because  there  was  a  disagreement 


of  the  prisoners,  in  a  boat  across  the 
river  to  inform  the  French  that  unless 
they  ceased  firing  the  civilians  would  be 
shot.  M - made  his  dangerous  voy¬ 

age,  accomplished  his  mission,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  take  his  place  among  his  fel¬ 


lasting  two  hours,  had  entered  on  the 
twenty-second  of  .\ugust,  the  same 
Sunday  that  witnessed  the  horror  at 
Dinant.  At  six- thirty  that  evening, 
soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  and 
drawn  revolvers  entered  everv  house 


among  the  Germans,  some  wishing  to 
destroy  it,  while  the  milder  party 
wished  merely  to  e.xact  a  tribute  from 
it.  I  know  nothing  of  the  facts,  e.xcept 
that  Namur  paid  a  contribution  of 
32,000,000  francs. 


lows.  But  a  few  stray  bullets  still  sped 
across  the  river. 

Then  was  committed  the  atrocious 
crime.  The  prisoners  were  massed  to¬ 
gether,  nearly  ninety  of  them,  old  men 
and  young,  women,  girls  and  boys,  lit¬ 
tle  children  and  babies  in  their  moth- 


in  the  neighborhood  of  the  railway 
station,  ordered  the  people  into  the 
street;  they  gathered  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  in  the  great  waiting- 
room  of  the  station.  They  were  to  be 
held  as  hostages.  But  after  an  hour  the 
women  and  children  wer*  released, 


Andenne,  to  whose  fate  the  German 
officer  had  alluded  in  his  “declaration,” 
is  a  town  on  the  Meuse,  not  far  from 
Namur.  It  has,  or  had,  a  population 
of  seventy-eight  hundred. 

On  the  morning  of  August  nine¬ 
teenth,  in  the  course  of  sharp  fighting. 
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the  Belgians  ble>v  up  the  bridge  across 
the  river,  and  then  evacuated  the  town. 
The  Uhlans  entered  immediately,  seized 
the  city  treasury  and  took  the  Burgo¬ 
master  as  a  hostage.  In  the  afternoon 
the  infantry  entered  and,  except  for  the 
bruta'ities  of  drunken  soldiers,  quiet 
prevailed  during  that  night.  The  next 
afternoon  the  Germans  threw  a  tem¬ 
porary  bridge  over  the  Meuse  and  be¬ 
gan  crossing.  The  inhabitants  were 
watching  them  from  the  windows.  Sud¬ 
denly,  at  6  P.M.  there  was  a  shot;  then 
a  fusillade.  The  soldiers  on  the  bridge 
wavered,  fell  back  and,  panic-stricken, 
began  shooting  wildly,  and  all  night  the 
killing  and  the  pillaging  went  on.  It 
went  on  the  next  day,  and  at  four 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  .\ugust 
twenty-first,  soldiers  began  breaking 
into  houses  and  turning  the  inmates 
into  the  streets.  The  crowd  was  or¬ 
dered  to  walk  toward  the  Place  des  Til- 
leuls.  Those  who  did  not  walk  fast 
enough  were  shot  down.  A  Flemish 
clock-maker  came  out  of  his  dwelling 
supporting  his  aged  father-in-law;  he 
was  ordered  to  hold  up  his  hands,  but  he 
could  not  do  so  without  letting  the  old 
man  fall;  so  a  soldier  struck  him  in  the 
neck  with  an  ax.  .Arrived  at  the  Place 
des  Tilleuls,  the  women  and  children 
were  separated  from  the  men,  and,  hap¬ 
hazard,  the  soldiers  picked  out  forty  or 
fifty  men  and  shot  them  down  in  cold 
bloixl. 

And  all  the  while,  day  and  night,  in 
the  flaming  streets,  the  pillage  and  the 
murder  went  on.  The  man  who  de¬ 
scribed  it  all  to  me  had  a  vivid  memory 
of  a  “tall  red-headed  soldier”  who  was 
particularly  conspicuous  by  the  feroc¬ 
ity  with  which  he  wielded  the  ax  and 
mutilated  his  victims,  a  baby  among 
them,  in  the  arms  of  its  mother.  Nearly 
three  hundred  persons  were  killed  at 
Andenne. 

.\t  Falisolle,  French  soldiers  had 
placed  machine  guns  in  abandoned 
houses  and  fired  on  the  Germans  as 
they  approached.  The  Burgomaster 
and  the  druggist  went  out  to  meet  the 
oncoming  Germans,  explained  that  the 
inhabitants  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
fusillade  and  asked  that  the  village  be 
spared.  The  German  officers  accepted 
the  e.xplanation  and  ordered  them  to 
dig  a  trench  in  which  to  bury  the  sol¬ 
diers  that  had  been  killed.  The  Burgo¬ 
master  and  the  druggist  called  on  seven 
other  burghers  to  help  them  and  when 
the  work  was  done,  the  Germans  shot 
the  nine  men  and  threw  them  into  the 
ditch  they  had  just  digged. 

At  Herve  several  notables  and  women 
and  children  were  torn  from  their 
homes  and,  prodded  by  German  bay¬ 
onets,  driven  off  to  the  hamlet  of  La 
Bouche,  near  the  Fort  of  Ev^egnee.  As 
in  most  of  these  tragic  processions  they 
were  forced  to  hold  their  hands  above 
their  heads — and  as  they  went  they 
were  shot  in  the  back. 

One  of  the  best-known  personalities 


in  Belgium  told  me  about  Rossignol. 
The  village  is  on  the  river  Semois  and 
found  itself  in  the  center  of  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  French  and  German  troops. 
The  Germans  entered  and  sacked  the 
village  on  August  twenty-second;  they 
burned  every  house  in  it;  not  one  was 
left.  The  entire  male  population,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  men,  and,  for 


The  Germans,  with  the  band  of  hos¬ 
tages,  set  out  on  the  high  road  toward 
Montigny,  forcing  their  prisoners  to 
run,  with  their  arms  raised,  in  front  of 
uhlans  who  prodded  them  with  their 
lances  and  struck  them  with  the  butts 
of  their  guns,  and,  when  they  would  not 
run  fast  enough,  charged  their  horses 
upon  them.  One  of  the  men  was  struck 


ORDR£ 

1 U  PVIIUli  liOiEKE 


La  population  <f  Andanne,  apraa  avoir  Mmoign*  daa 
intant&ns  pacillauaa  *  TAgard  aa  noa  troupaa,  laa  a  atta- 
quAaa  da  la  to9on  la  plua  trattraaaa.  Avao  mon  autoriaation, 
la  gamAral  qui  oommandait  oaa  troupaa  a  mia  la  villa  an 
oandraa  at  a  fait  ffuaillar  llOparaonnaa. 

Ja  porta  oa  fait  *  la  oonnaiaaanoa  da  la  Villa  d^  XiAga 
pour  qua  aaa  tiabitanta  aaohant  A  qual  aort  ila  pauvant 
rattandra  8*ils  prannant  una  attituda  aamblabla. 

tMA 

CMaiAral  von  TOMW. 


{Translation] 


ORDER 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LIEGE 


The  population  of  Andenne,  after  making  a  display  of  peaceful  intentions  toward  our  troops,  attacked 
them  in  the  most  treacherous  manner.  With  my  authorization,  the  general  commanding  these  troops 
has  reduced  the  town  to  ashes  and  has  had  one  hundred  and  ten  persons  shot. 

I  bring  this  fact  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Liege  in  order  that  they  may  know  what  fate  to 
expect  should  they  adopt  a  similar  attitude.  Liege,  zzd  August,  1014. 

General  von  Bulow. 


some  reason  the  gentleman  did  not 
know,  one  woman,  were  arrested.  The 
woman  was  Madame  Huriaux,  and  she 
was  French;  p)erhaps  that  is  why  she 
was  arrested. 

The  next  morning  they  were  all  taken 
to  Arlon,  forced  to  walk  the  entire  dis¬ 
tance  under  heavy  escort,  and  reminded 
constantly  that  they  would  be  shot 
upon  their  arrival.  No  one  of  them 
coyld  speak  German,  so  in  one  of  the 
villages  through  which  they  passed, 
knowing  of  a  man  who  could  speak  that 
language,  they  asked  him  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  and  to  interpret  for  them  at 
the  trial  which  they  expected  to  have 
the  next  morning.  He  consented  and 
joined  them.  Upon  their  arrival  at 
.\rlon,  without  any  semblance  of  trial, 
they  were  all  lined  up  before  the  rail¬ 
road  station  and  shot  down — including 
the  interpreter,  whom  the  Germans 
refused  to  hear.  -  Madame  Huriaux,  as 
she  died,  shouted:  “Vive  la  France!" 

When  the  Germans  arrived  at  Mon- 
ceau-sur-Sambre,  a  suburb  of  Charleroi, 
they  had  a  list  showing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  a  hundred  prominent  per¬ 
sons  of  the  place,  which  it  is  believed 
was  furnished  by  a  German  who  had 
worked  in  the  Zimmerman  factory  at 
Monceau.  They  seized  this  hundred  as 
hostage.  Among  them  were  five  well- 
known  citizens  who  afterward  related 
their  experiences  for  me. 


so  violently  that  his  shoulder  was  dis¬ 
located.  .Another,  who  as  the  result  of 
kicks,  was  ill  for  a  long  time,  tried  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  his  companions, 
but  himself  had  only  redoubled  blows  in 
consequence.  A  third,  who  was  lame, 
could  not  run  fast  enough  to  suit  the 
soldiers;  they  became  enraged  and 
rained  more  blows  upon  him,  and  when 
at  last,  unable  to  go  farther,  he  fell  on 
the  road,  they  pitched  him  over  a  hedge 
into  a  field  and  left  him  there.  Two  or 
three  times  the  officers  gave  the  order 
to  halt,  and  at  random  took  one  man,  or 
a  group  of  four  or  five  men,  and  with¬ 
out  listening  to  appeals  or  e.xplanations, 
shot  them  down. 

The  surv’ivors  arrived  at  Montigny 
and  were  placed  together  in  a  bam,  the 
door  of  which  was  left  open  in  order  that 
those  within  might  look  on  while  the 
soldiers  piled  bales  of  straw  around  the 
bam  and  saturated  it  with  oil.  While 
these  sinister  preparations  were  going 
on — it  lasted  all  night — soldiers  came 
from  time  to  time,  took  some  of  the 
hostages  and  shot  them  on  the  spot. 
.•\n  officer  approached  one  of  the  five 
and,  playing  with  a  cartridge,  said: 

“This  is  for  you;  you  will  not  be 
burned  there.” 

And  then  suddenly,  the  hostages 
knew  not  why,  the  soldiers  seized  their 
arms  and  under  a  sharp  order  marched 
away,  and,  thus  strangely  delivered,  the 
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prisoners  fled,  pausing  only  for  a  last  them:  a  general  (Stenger,  commanding  in  our  house,  firing  the  while.  After  a 
glance  at  the  bodies  of  their  compan-  8lh  Infantry  Brigade)  and  two  aids,  few  moments  of  indescribable  anguish, 
ions  huddled  there  against  the  wall  They  were  conducted  to  apartments,  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  came  down- 
where  they  had  been  shot  during  the  Their  rooms  faced  the  Grand’  Place;  stairs  shouting:  ‘The  general  is  dead, 
night.  they  could  watch  the  troops  resting  I  want  the  mayor.’  The  general  had 

The  story  of  Aerschot  has  been  best  there.  Shortly  after  they  went  out,  been  struck  by  a  German  bullet  as  he 
told  by  the  one  who  knew  it  best,  the  chambermaid  called  me  to  see  the  stood  on  the  balcony.  ^ly  husband 
Madame  Tielemans,  wife  of  the  Burgo-  condition  in  which  they  had  left  their  said  to  me:  ‘This  will  be  serious  for 
master  of  Aerschot,  whose  boy  was  torn  rooms;  the  worst  burglar  w'ould  not  me.’  I  grasjxjd  his  hand  and  said: 
from  her  and  shot,  as  was  her  husband,  have  upset  the  furniture  as  the  Ger-  ‘Courage!’  The  captain  turned  my 

mans  had  done;  not  a  single  drawer  had  husband  over  to  the  soldiers,  who  shoved 
“X-rERE  are  the  facts  as  I  saw  them,  escaped  inspection,  not  a  pap>er  had  re-  him  about  and  dragged  him  away.  I 
*  •^^•hen  the  Germans  seized  Aer-  mained  intact.  The  explanation  of  this  threw  myself  before  the  captain  saying: 
schot.  .\bout  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn-  conduct  was  given  to  me  later  on.  The  “ ‘Sir,  you  can  see  that  neither  my 
ing  of  .-\ugust  nineteenth,  I  was  unable  general  asked  me  the  name  of  the  Bel-  husband  nor  my  son  has  fired,  since 
to  go  to  church  with  my  children  be-  gian  colonel  that  I  had  received  the  they  are  here  unarmed.’ 
cause  bullets  were  falling  in  the  streets,  evening  before,  insisted  on  learning  to  “ ‘That  makes  no  difference,  Madame; 
We  installed  ourselves  in  a  drawing-  which  branch  of  the  service  he  belonged,  he  is  responsible.’ 
room  facing  the  Grand’  Place  (city  hall  etc.  I  replied,  ‘I  don’t  know  his  name  “My  son  induced  us  to  move  to  an- 
square).  Toward  nine  o’clock,  Bel-  any  more  than  I  do  yours;  I  don’t  other  cellar;  a  half-hour  later  he  said  to 
gian  soldiers  apjieared  from  one  of  the  know'  whence  he  came  or  where  he  was  me:  ‘Mother,  I  hear  them  looking  for 
side  streets,  their  faces  covered  with  going,  any  more  than  I  know  your  des-  us.  Well  then,  let  us  go  up;  let  us 
blood,  supporting  one  another.  I  tination.’  bravely  meet  our  fate.’ 

opened  the  window  and  inquired  what  “The  German  army  continued  to  pass  “The  same  captain  was  there.  .  .  . 

was  happening:  ‘We  are  retreating,  by.  They  were  arresting  all  men.  ‘Madame,  I  must  take  your  son.’  He 
the  Germans  are  pursuing  us,’  they  .About  four  o’clock  my  husband  came  took  my  son,  fifteen  years  old!  And  as 
cried.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  Grand’  in.  ‘So  far,  so  good,  but  I  am  uneasy,’  my  son  walked  with  difficulty,  owing  to 
Place  was  covered  with  German  troops,  he  said  to  me.  He  took  some  cigars  to  his  wound,  he  kicked  him  along;  I 
seeing  which  my  son  lowered  the  shade;  give  to  the  sentinels  guarding  the  house,  closed  my  eyes  in  order  not  to  see.  I 
they  immediately  fired  into  the  win-  The  position  of  the  doorway  to  the  felt  myself  dying  with  pain.  ...  It 
dow;  a  bullet  ricocheted  and  wounded  street  through  the  garden  enabled  us  was  atrocious.  ...  I  believe  he  has 
him  in  the  leg.  to  catch  sight  of  the  general  on  the  bal-  had  my  son  taken  to  his  father  in  the 

‘‘.About  ten  o’clock,  the  German  com-  cony.  I  remarked  to  my  husband  that  City  Hall, 
mander  ordered  my  husband  to  the  what  he  was  doing  might  displease  the  “The  captain's  rage  was  not  yet  ap- 
City  Hall;  when  he  arrived,  they  called  authorities.  As  1  reentered  the  house,  peased;  he  returned  for  me  and  forced 
him  a  ‘Sclru’etnhiutd’  and,  with  the  I  glanced  into  the  Grand’  Place  and  I  me  to  accompany  him  from  the  cellars 
greatest  brutality,  e.xacted  the  lowering  saw  distinctly  two  columns  of  smoke  to  the  attics,  claiming  that  the  soldiers 
of  the  national  flag;  he  was  then  obliged  followed  by  a  number  of  rifle-shots,  had  been  fired  on.  He  was  able  to  see 
to  translate  into  German  the  jX)sters  !My  courtyard  was  immediately  in-  that  the  rooms  were  empty  and  the  win- 
that  had  been  placarded  in  town,  re-  vaded  by  horses  and  soldiers  who  were  dows  shut.  During  this  inspection,  he 
quiring  the  surrender  of  firearms  and  firing  in  the  air  like  lunatics.  My  hus-  continued  to  threaten  me  with  his 
advising  the  population  to  keep  quiet,  band,  my  children,  the  servants  and  Browning.  My  daughter  placed  herself 
“Meanwhile,  officers  visited  me,  ask-  myself,  had  only  time  to  rush  into  a  cel-  between  us.  But  this  was  not  sufficient 
ing  for  hospitality;  there  were  three  of  lar,  hustled  by  soldiers  who  took  refuge  to  make  him  realize  his  cowardice. 


The  roads  were  choked  with  re 
fleeing  before  the  terror. 
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(Translalion] 

ilonsieur  Le  President: 

The  narrative  for  which  you  uk  me  must  have  been  already  received  by  you.  I  addressed  it  to  Monsieur  le  Ministre  Schallaert,  not  knowing  to  whom  to  send  it. 
I  may  add  the  following,  which  I  can  assert  to  have  taken  place  at  the  time  the  first  shots  were  fired  on  the  square  by  the  Germans,  as  I  was  at  the  moment  at 
the  street  door.  The  general  happened  to  be  on  the  balcony  of  my  house  with  his  two  aides-de-camp.  Astray  bullet,  or  one  fired  by  his  own  men.  hit  him  in  the 
temple.  The  firing  was  so  continuous  that  I  do  not  understand  how  those  who  were  with  him  were  able  to  escape.  The  front  of  the  house  was  riddled  with  shots. 

The  Germans  were  infamous  enough  to  accuse  my  son  of  having  killed  their  officer.  We  were  at  that  moment  in  the  cellars  with  my  husband,  the  children, 
the  domestics,  and  even  several  German  soldiers,  who  were  seeldM  protection  from  the  bullets  of  their  own  men.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  had  no  arms  in  our 
possession.  My  son  was  of  too  gentle  a  character  and  too  good  a  Christian  for  any  thought  of  murder  to  enter  his  head.  You  may  obtain  information  as  to  his 
character  from  his  uncle,  your  friend,  Paul  Kaepsaet  of  .\udenarde.  This  charge  against  him  has  caused  me  no  less  grief  than  his  death. 

Receive,  Monsieur  le  President,  the  expression  of  my  most  distinguished  sentiments. 

M.me.  J.  Tielemans. 

Villa  Beau  Rivage,  Kessingen,  24th  Sept.,  IQ14 


“When  we  reached  the  vestibule  I  said 
to  him:  ‘What  is  to  become  of  us?’ 
He  answered  coldly:  ‘You  will  be  shot, 
together  with  your  daughter  and  your 
servants.’  Meanwhile,  the  soldiers 
were  bending  their  bayonets  and  show¬ 
ing  the  frightened  servants  how  well 
they  could  prick  one.  .^s  the  captain 
was  leaving  us,  a  soldier  approached 
me  and  said:  ‘Go  into  the  Grand’ 
Place,  no  harm  will  befall  the  women.’ 
I  went  back  to  get  a  coat,  a  hat;  ever>  - 
thing  had  already  been  stolen.  We  left 
our  home  without  anything.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  square,  we  found  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  neighborhotxl ;  they  were  all 
weeping.  Beside  me,  a  young  girl  was 
on  the  verge  of  collapse  from  suffering: 
her  father  and  her  two  brothers  had 
been  shot,  and  she  had  been  torn  from 
the  bedside  of  her  dying  mother;  nine 
hours  later,  she  found  her  mother 
dead. 

‘‘We  had  been  in  the  square  for  an' 
hour,  surrounded  by  soldiers.  .\11  the 
houses  on  the  right  side  of  the  square 
were  in  flames.  What  one  could  ob- 
ser\’e  was  the  perfect  order  and  method 
with  which  those  bandits  worked;  there 
was  an  absence  of  that  savagery  in  pil¬ 
laging  of  men  left  to  themselves.  I  can 


declare  that  they  acted  by  and  with 
order.  While  the  houses  were  burning, 
one  could  see  soldiers  enter  the  houses; 
carr\’ing  electric  p)ocket  lamps.  They 
searched  the  buildings,  opening  win¬ 
dows  and  throwing  down  mattresses 
and  blankets  which  were  given  to  the 
poor.  From  time  to  time  the  soldiers 
shouted  to  us:  ‘You’re  going  to  be 
shot,  you’re  going  to  be  shot.’  Mean¬ 
while,  soldiers  were  coming  out  of  our 
house,  their  arms  laden  with  bottles  of 
wine;  they  were  opening  the  windows 
of  our  rooms  arid  taking  every  thing 
they  could  find  there.  I  turned  away 
from  this  scene  of  pillage.  By  the 
light  of  the  fires  my  eyes  encoun¬ 
tered  my  husband,  my  son,  and  brother- 
in-law  accompanied  by  other  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  being  led  to  execution. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  scene,  nor  the 
gaze  of  my  husband  looking  for  a  last 
time  at  his  house  and  asking  himself 
where  were  his  wife  and  daughter;  and 
I,  so  that  he  should  not  lose  courage, 
could  not  call  to  him:  ‘Here  I  ami’ 
“.\bout  2  p.M.  they  said  to  us:  ‘The 
women  can  go  home.’  .As  my  house 
was  still  filled  with  soldiers,  I  accepted 
a  neighbor’s  hospitality.  We  had 
barely  reached  her  home  when  Ger¬ 


mans  came  to  inform  us  that  we  must 
leave  the  city  immediately:  it  was 
about  to  be  bombarded.  We  were 
forced  to  flee  in  the  direction  of  Rillaer. 
With  some  fifty  women  and  children, 
we  were  obliged  to  walk  along  a  road 
strewn  with  the  bodies  of  poor  Belgian 
soldiers,  civilians,  horses,  in  the  midst 
of  burned  houses;  on  the  way,  we 
passed  hundreds  of  automobiles  filled 
with  German  officers  whose  bravery 
consisted  in  leveling  their  revolvers  at 
women  who  lacked  even  enough  money 
to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread!  Finally,  after 
an  hour’s  walk,  we  were  able  to  find  a 
farmhouse  still  standing.  We  had 
scarcely  reached  it,  when  we  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  enter  by  a  German  patrol 
that  forcetl  us  to  remain  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  near-by  field.  It  was  not 
until  late  at  night  that  we  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  house,  but  only  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  leave  it.  We  were  obliged  to 
stay  there  until  eight  o’clock.  During 
this  time,  the  Germans  were  rounding 
up  the  men,  witnessing  farewells  be¬ 
tween  husbands  and  wives,  then  forc¬ 
ing  their  victims  to  advance;  three  hun¬ 
dred  meters  farther  on,  they  were  all 
released.  Before  leaving  us,  the  sol¬ 
diers  inquired  whether  the  wife  of  the 
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Mayor  of  Aerschot  was  in  the  crowd. 
They  were  told  no,  while  friends  de¬ 
stroyed  my  pass.  After  their  depar¬ 
ture,  I  gained  the  next  village,  where 
friends  hid  me,  and  later  were  able  to 
help  me  into  Holland. 

“I  learned  that  the  Germans  had 
been  searching  for  me  for  weeks  and 
that  they  had  even  offered  a  reward 
of  two  thousand  dollars  to  the  person 
who  would  disclose  my  whereabouts. 

I  never  knew  why  the  Germans  wished 
to  capture  me. 

“When  my  husband  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  left  the  City  Hall  it  was  ii  p.m. 
They  were  taken  outside  the  city.  A 
political  adversary  of  my  husband,  Mr. 
Claes  \'^an  Nuffel,  sp>oke  up  and  begged 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  firing- 
squad  to  spare  the  life  of  the  Mayor, 
saying  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
same  political  party  as  my  husband, 
but  that  Aerschot  needed  him  and  that 
he  offered  his  life  in  exchange  for  my 
husband’s.  The  German  officer  was 
immovable.  My  husband  thanked  Mr. 
Van  Nuffel,  saying  that  he  would  die  in 
peace,  that  his  life  had  been  spwjnt  in  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  as  much  good  as  possi¬ 
ble,  that  he  did  not  ask  for  his  own  life, 
but  for  that  of  his  son,  a  child  of  fifteen, 
who  would  console  his  mother.  They 
did  not  answer  him.  My  brother-in- 
law  beseeched  them  to  spare  the  lives 
of  his  brother  and  nephew.  They  would 
not  listen  to  him.  Toward  five  o’clock, 
on  the  twentieth  of  August,  they  forced 
the  victims  to  kneel  and  an  instant  later 
the  best  that  life  held  for  me  had  ceased 
to  exist.” 

'^HE  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Aerschot  who  had  not  fled  the 
to\\'n  were  shut  up  in  the  church  for 
days  with  hardly  any  food.  On  August 
twenty-eighth  they  were  marched  to 
Louvain,  and  turned  loose  to  be  fired 
on  by  German  soldiers.  The  following 
day  they  were  marched  back  to  Aer¬ 
schot,  and  again  shut  up,  the  men  in 
the  church,  the  women  in  “a  building 
belonging  to  Mr.  Fontaine.”  Many 
women  and  girls  were  violated  by  the 
German  soldiers.  Seventy-eight  men 
were  taken  outside  the  town  and  liter¬ 
ally  made  to  run  the  gauntlet:  German 
gendarmes  struck  them  with  the  butts 
of  their  revolvers;  and  of  seventy-eight 
men  only  three  escaped  death.  Others 
were  ranged  in  line,  the  Germans  shoot¬ 
ing  every  third  man. 

The  Germans  killed  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aerschot, 
among  them  eight  women  and  se\'eral 
children,  and  on  the  sixth  of  September 
three  hundred  were  carted  off  in  wagons 
to  Germany.  The  pillage  and  burning 
continued  for  days,  and  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  furniture  and  objects  of  art  were 
sent  to  Germany.  In  the  seven  small 
villages  surrounding  Aerschot,  forty- 
two  persons  were  killed,  four  hundred 
and  sixty-two  were  sent  to  Germany, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  houses  were 


burned  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  were  pillaged. 

XXXI 

T  HAVE  said  that  the  worst  of  all  was 

'Famines,  but  perhaps  it  only  seems 
the  worst  because  it  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  minds  of  the  young 
men  of  the  Commission  for  the  Relief 
of  Belgium.  They  were  always  talking 
of  it. 

“Yes,  but  have  you  seen  Tamines?” 
they  would  say  whenever  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  as  it  did  persistently,  with  a  kind 
of  fatal  irrelevancy,  turned  on  the 
atrocities.  They  knew  Tamines  only 
as  they  passed  through  it  back  and 
forth  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Bo- 
rinage,  and  all  they  had  seen  was  the 
poor  little  cemetery  there  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  crowded  with  the  new-made 
graves  whose  wooden  crosses  all  bore 
the  same  date. 

Many  of  the  young  men  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  whose  experience  of  human 
kind  had  been  as  fortunate  as  their  own 
natures  were  kind,  came  with  the  skep¬ 
ticism  that  did  so  much  credit  to  their 
characters;  but  somehow  that  little 
graveyard  at  'Famines  was  more  potent 
as  proof  to  them  than  more  direct 
and  positive  evidence  could  have 
been. 

Tamines  is  a  little  mining  town  on  the 
Sambre,  down  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Borinage,  the  coal-fields  between  Na¬ 
mur  and  Charleroi.  The  little  church 
stands  on  the  village  green  overlooking 
the  river,  its  facade  all  splotched  where 
the  bullets  and  grape-shot  spattered 
against  it.  And  in  the  little  graveyard 
beside  the  church  there  are  hundreds 
of  new-made  graves,  long  rows  of  them, 
each  with  its  small  wooden  cross  and 
its  bit  of  flowers.  The  crosses  stand  in 
serried  rows,  so  closely  that  they  make 
a  very  thicket,  with  scarcely  room  to 
walk  between  them.  They  were  all 
new,  of  painted  wood,  alike  e.xcept  for 
the  names  and  the  ages — thirteen  to 
eighty-four.  But  they  all  bore  the 
same  sinister  date,  August  22,  1914. 

The  Germans  had  been  in  Tamines 
for  several  days,  but  the  occupation  was 
what  would  be  called  for  the  times, 
peaceful;  the  only  deed  of  violence,  it 
seems,  concerned  a  little  girl  and  her 
two  brothers;  they  were  standing  on 
the  village  green  staring  at  the  German 
soldiers,  who  suddenly  turned  and 
killed  them. 

The  French  were  holding  the  bridge 
on  the  Sambre;  there  was  a  sharp  fight, 
and  after  the  Germans  had  carried  the 
bridge,  they  sent  the  main  body  of  the 
troops  on  after  the  French,  laut  they 
left  enough  troops  behind  to  wreak  the 
usual  vengeance  on  the  civilians. 

The  Germans  then  began  to  pillage 
and  bum  the  houses,  six  hundred  and 
seventy-six  of  them;  then  they  turned 
all  the  inhabitants  into  the  street,  pro¬ 
miscuously,  marching  about  them  in 


bodies,  in  order,  as  the  man  from  whom 
we  had  the  stor>’  said,  “to  terrorize  the 
population  and  to  frighten  the  women 
and  children.”  It  went  on  for  long 
hours;  they  were  giv’en  no  food  or  drink. 
“During  a  halt  they  forced  them  to  lie 
beneath  the  machine  guns,  then  they 
lined  them  up  against  the  church  wall 
and  performed  a  mock  e.xecution,  that 
is  to  say,  the  soldiers  fired  over  the 
heads  of  the  victims.”  It  was  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Saturday,  the  twenty-second, 
about  seven  o’clock.  About  six  hun¬ 
dred  men  were  massed  in  St.  Martin’s 
Square,  on  the  river  bank,  and  the 
w'omen  folk,  their  wives,  mothers, 
daughters,  were  assembled  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  witness  the  scene. 

“They  lined  up  their  victims,”  said 
the  man  from  Tamines,  “in  three  rows 
along  the  Sambre  and  tumbled  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  head  over 
heels  into  the  river,  shoving  back  with 
their  bayonets  those  who  attempted  to 
cling  to  the  bank.  Only  four  or  five 
escaped  by  swimming.  During  this 
first  execution  the  machine  guns  were 
trained  on  the  remaining  lines.  The 
first  discharge  carried  away  all  but 
twenty  men,  among  them  my  brother, 
who  still  stood  facing  the  enemy  in 
spite  of  three  wounds  in  the  shoulder 
and  one  in  the  left  side  of  the  groin.  A 
soldier  then  approached  him  and 
knocked  him  over  with  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  his  gunstock.” 

The  accounts  differ  slightly.  Some 
witnesses  who  escaped  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  gave  their  testimony  either 
before  the  English  or  the  Belgian  com¬ 
missions,  say  that  the  first  volley  was 
fired  by  a  squad,  and  that  after  this  a 
number  of  men  jumped  into  the  river 
and  escaped  by  swimming,  while  others, 
fired  upon  by  the  soldiers  from  the 
banks,  were  killed  as  they  struggled  in 
the  w'ater;  that  after  the  first  volley  the 
Germans  ordered  the  survivors  to  arise, 
and  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
machine  gun  was  used.  Others  told 
dreadful  tales  of  the  killing  of  the 
wounded.  That  there  should  have  been 
confused  accounts  of  what  transpired, 
there  in  that  summer  twdlight  on  that 
village  green  by  the  riverside,  with  its 
horrid  deeds,  is  not  surprising.  Dark¬ 
ness  fell;  soldiers,  using  electric  pocket 
lamps,  prowled  through  the  rows  of 
fallen,  striking  with  the  butts  of  their 
rifles  or  with  their  bayonets  those  who 
still  breathed. 

Some  day,  no  doubt,  the  evidence 
will  all  be  marshalled  and  the  whole 
truth  told.  There  is  no  available  testi¬ 
mony  from  German  sources,  for  in  the 
White  Book,  issued  to  explain  and 
justify  all  that  was  done  in  Belgium, 
there  is  no  reference  to  Tamines,  no 
mention  of  it. 

But  when  the  firing  had  ceased 
that  night  there  were  more  than  four 
hundred  dead;  their  bodies  lying 
there,  women,  too,  and  children.  And 
the  graves  are  there  near  by,  in  the 
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“KULTUR”  HAS  PASSED  HERE. 

Cartoon  by  Louis  Raemaekers. 

cemeten-,  and  the  ages  given  are  from  on  Wednesday,  September  second,  to  of  this  fact.  Higlrway  robbers  demand 
thirteen  to  eighty-four.  identify  the  bc^y  of  my  poor  brother  your  money  or  your  life,  bttt  the  Germans 

The  bodies  lay  there  stark  on  the  and  begged  in  vain  for  permission  to  take  both,  your  money  and  your  life!'’ 
green  all  night,  sentinels  guarding  them,  have  it  removed  to  the  family  vault. 

The  next  day  they  were  buried  in  one  My  brothers  were  able  to  satisfy  them-  XXXII 

trench.  selves — and  this  detail  is  not  without 

“At  the  beginning  of  last  week” — our  imjxirtance — that  a  sum  of  three  thou-  '^HERE  was  a  certain  gruesome 
narrator  came  on  the  seventh  of  Sep-  sand  francs  which  my  brother  had  monotony  in  the  stories,  after  all; 
tember — “the  inhabitants  were  able  to  pocketed  before  leaving  his  house,  so  they  \vere  all  alike,  the  same  thing  over 
exhume  the  bodies  and  bur\’  decently  that  it  would  not  be  stolen  when  the  and  over  again  everx^vhere  in  the  land, 
each  one.  Several  days  were  spent  in  place  came  to  be  pillaged,  had  disap-  the  same  details,  the  same  characteris- 
this  dismal  undertaking.  One  of  my  peared.  My  sister,  who  resides  in  the  tics,  the  same  topical  deeds;  one  comes 
brothers  and  my  brother-in-law  came  same  house  as  my  brother,  was  informed  almost  to  recognize  it  as  the  work  of  a 
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Belg  lan  re  fug  ees  sleeping  on  straw  at  RosenJaal,  Holland. 


certain  type,  as  old  detectives  identify  dred  and  twenty-five  pages.  Many  by  the  refugees,  told  by  refugees  from 
the  work  of  yeggmen,  and  as  trappers,  brochures  have  appeared  that  treat  of  all  those  doomed  towns  in  eastern  Bel- 
from  the  signs,  tell  whether  Cheyennes  these  atrocities,  and  recently  an  excel-  gium,  myriad  repetitions  of  individual 
or  Sioux  have  passed  that  way.  lent  study,  “The  German  .Army  of  Lou-  instances,  all  essentially  the  same,  until 

The  Germans  enter  a  town,  take  vain  and  the  German  White  Book”  the  mass  of  them  overpowered  the 
hostages — the  burgomaster,  some  coun-  (“L’urwcc  allematide  a  Louvain  en  aotV  imagination,  and  saturated  the  mind 
cilmen,  one  or  two  notables;  they  de-  1914,  el  le  Lhre  Blanc  du  lo  mai  igij”)  with  their  horror.  Words  lost  their 
mand  money,  food,  wine  and  forage,  has  been  published,  which  gives  a  sober  meaning,  were  unable  longer  to  depict 
.Ml  goes  well  enough  for  a  few  days,  and  convincing  account  of  the  tragedy  the  sinister  and  tragic  significance  of 
The  army  moves^on.  There  is  a  reverse,  at  Louvain  and  contains  an  able  analy-  the  events  they  would  describe,  and 
and  soldiers  swarm  back  into  the  town  sis  of  the  White  Book.  Many  of  the  became  cold  and  bald,  like  statistics  or 
crx  ing  “Man  hat  geschossen!"  (They’re  facts  given  in  this  work  are  borne  out  terms  of  generalization.  It  all  seemed 
shooting!)  Then  murder,  pillage,  fire,  by  my  notes.  The  report  of  the  British  too  grotescjue,  too  patently  impossible, 
rape,  massacre.  This  happened  again  Commission,  that  is  to  say,  the  con-  there,  before  one,  in  Brussels,  in  the 
and  again.  .\t  Herve,  at  Bligny,  elusions  drawn  from  the  evidence  heard  midst  of  familiar  things,  in  our  own 
Battice,  Retinne,  Schaffen,  Charleroi,  before  the  Commission,  contains  thirty-  times — in  the  “so-called  twentieth 
Hougaerde,  at  Monceau-sur-Sambre,  at  eight  in-quarto  pages,  and  the  evidence  centurx-,”  as  the  English  parson  said, 
Gougnies  and  at  Termonde — occupied  itself  forms  a  two-hundred-page  vol-  with  a  humor  that  I  trust  was  not  un- 
twice  by  the  Germans  who,  driven  out  ume  of  the  same  dimensions.  conscious. 

the  first  time  by  the  Belgian  troops,  re-  The  tale  is  unending;  horror  piles  on  I  might  have  had  thousands  of  such 
turned  and  almost  annihilated  the  horror.  We  heard  them  every'  day  all  tales,  but  I  did  not  seek  them;  I  had 
town.  that  autumn,  all  that  winter;  every  those  that  were  brought  to  me,  and  I 

The  atrocities  have  been  made  the  refugee  who  came  to  Brussels,  every-  one  have  struck  out  all  that  seems  like  e.x- 
subject  of  two  serious  investigations,  who  came  in  from  the  country,  brought  aggeration.  I  was  representing  a  neu- 
that  of  the  Belgian  Commission,  headed  them;  and  they  will  be  told  in  Belgium  tral  jxrwer  and  I  made  it  a  jxrint  of 
by  Mr.  Henri  Carton  de  Wiart,  the  Bel  for  a  century  to  come.  honor  to  resfx^ct  that  neutrality  and 

gian  Minister  of  Justice,  and  that  of  .At  first  one  heard  them  and  could  to  see  that  it  was  respected;  only  in  the 
the  English  Commission,  presided  over  not  believe  them;  and  when  finally  one  case  of  Louvain  did  I  seek  information, 
by  Lord  Bryce,  formerly  BritLsh  .Am  did  believe  them,  because  there  was  no  and  then  I  felt  that  I  had  the  right  to 
bassador  at  Washington.  doubting  any  more,  it  was  to  despair  do  so  because  it  was  rejxrrted  that  the 

Something  of  the  sweep  of  these  in-  of  the  future  of  the  human  race.  .And  rights  of  .Americans  were  involved.  Ei- 
vestigations  may  be  gathered  from  the  even  then  we  scarcely  realized  them  in  nally  I  ceased  to  listen  to  the  stories  and 
fact  that  the  reprort  of  the  Belgian  Com-  all  their  sheer  and  utter  savagery.  We  turned  the  relators  over  to  Gibson  or 
mission,  the  Gray  Book  (Le  Li\Te  Gris),  heard  too  many;  scores  and  hundreds  de  Leval,  and  at  last  even  they  ceased 
forms  an  in-quarto  volume  of  five  hun-  and  thousands  of  such  recitals  were  told  to  listen.  Of  what  use?  It  was  all 


cumulative,  corroborative.  Any  good 
trial  judge  would  have  long  since  said: 
“I  don’t  care  to  hear  any  more  on  that 
point.” 

And  so  I  have  left  out  of  this  account 
much  that  was  told,  and  have  confined 
my  statements  to  proved  and  admitted 
facts.  I  have  not  told  about  the  old 
soldier  in  Brussels,  who  used  to  tell  his 
“group”  in  the  cafe  when  he  sipped  his 
faro  of  an  afternoon,  how,  walking  along 
the  road  from  Alost  to  Brussels  on  the 
twentieth  of  August,  he  saw  a  Uhlan 
stab  a  boy,  a  little  manneke,  with  his 
lance,  and  how  he,  the  old  soldier, 
had  folded  his  arms  and  shouted 
“LAche!"  (Coward!)  three  times  at  the 
Uhlan. 

The  reason  I  would  not  offer  this  in 
evidence  is  the  fact,  principally,  of  that 
detail  about  the  folded  arms.  That  is  of 
the  cinema,  indubitably,  and  I  have  a 
constitutional  dislike  for  romanticLsm, 
and  one  finds  as  much  of  it  among  sol¬ 
diers,  with  their  swanking,  as  among 
the  novelists. 

There  are  many  such,  and  there  are 
many  that  I  can  not  bring  myself  to 
repeat;  they  belong  to  the  smoking- 
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room,  and  even  there  one  would  be 
ashamed  to  repeat  them;  they  are  more 
proper  for  pathological  study  than  for 
the  mere  curiosity  of  the  lay  mind. 
Rape  was  common,  and  at  certain 
places  even  nuns  were  not  spared. 
Cardinal  Mercier’s  correspondence  with 
the  late  Governor-General  von  Bissing 
on  this  delicate  point  is  important. 

In  their  response  to  the  French  Catho¬ 
lics,  the  German  Catholics,  speaking  of 
the  violation  of  nuns,  say  that  when 
the  German  Governor-General  in  Bel¬ 
gium  addressed  himself  on  the  subject 
to  the  Belgian  bishoos,  the  Archbishop 
of  Malines  (Cardinal  Mercier)  caused 
it  to  be  made  known  that  he  could  fur¬ 
nish  no  precise  information  as  to  any 
case  whatever  of  the  violation  of  nuns 
in  his  diocese.  Thereupon  Cardinal 
Mercier  published  his  correspondence 
with  Baron  von  Bissing  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  in  which  he  said  that  the  priests 
were  bound  to  respect  secrets  of  the 
confessional,  and  physicians  those  of 
their  profession ;  that  he  would  not  sub¬ 
mit  any  nun  to  any  interrogatory,  and 
that  no  good  could  come  from  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject. 


But  when  his  words  were  misinter¬ 
preted,  he  wrote: 

“I  wrote,  indeed,  to  the  Governor- 
General  that  1  could  furnish  no  precise 
information,  because  my  conscience 
forbade  me  to  deliver  to  any  tribunal 
whatever  the  information,  alas!  too 
precise,  which  I  possess.  Assaults  on 
nuns  have  been  committed.  I  believe 
them,  happily,  to  be  not  numerous,  but 
they  occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  sev¬ 
eral  times.” 

The  Cardinal  thereupon  published  in 
its  entirety  his  correspondence  with  the 
Governor-General. 

One  of  the  allegations  that  seems  to 
have  aroused  an  almost  morbid  curi¬ 
osity  is  that  which  relates  to  the  cutting 
off  the  hands  of  little  children.  \Ve  used 
to  hear  the  story  often  in  Belgium,  but 
never  in  a  form  that  seemed  to  me 
wholly  convincing.  In  the  report  of  the 
English  Commission  there  is  given  the 
testimony  of  three  witnesses  who  claim 
to  have  seen  this  thing  at  Malines.  We 
had  that  story  too,  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  .Antwerp,  but  the  testimony 
is  excluded  from  the  report  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Commission. 


^  ^  l^iut  Tk»mp»on, 


Mother  and  daughter — A  Belgian  tragedy. 


The  father,  M.  Claessens,  a  prominent  Belgian  merchant,  and  two  sons  were  killed  at  Liege,  and  the  family 
home  destroyed.  Searching  for  shelter,  Madame  Claessens  and  her  daughter  walked  to  Holland,  thence 
'  to  Antwerp,  and  again  to  Holland.  They  are  here  shown  resting  by  the  roadside  near  Antwerp 
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"PIELD-Marshal  Baron  von  der  Goltz, 
the  old  pasha,  came  to  Belgium  an¬ 
nouncing  the  doctrine,  amazing  in  our 
western  eyes,  that  “the  punishment  for 
hostile  acts  falls  not  only  on  the  guilty 
but  on  the  innocent  as  well.” 

The  doctrine,  of  course,  is  implicit  in 
the  German  theor\’  of  the  state.  The 
state  is  conceived  as  something  with  an 
indep)endent,  ideal,  unrelated  exist¬ 
ence,  wholly  dissociated  from  the  indi¬ 
viduals  that  comjwse  it,  an  entity  sus- 
{lended  somewhere  between  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  like  the  coffin  of  Ma¬ 
homet.  It  does  not  exist  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  individual,  but,  so  far  as  he  is 
of  any  account  in  it  at  all,  he  exists  for 
it.  Hegel,  it  seems,  was  the  original 
inventor  of  the  theorx',  and  students 
of  German  metaphysics  can  trace  it  all 
back  to  Kant’s  categorical  imperative 
of  Duty,  and  to  Goethe’s  principle  of 
Self-Culture,  doctrines  distorted  into 
something  quite  otherwise  than  that 
which  their  originators  intended. 

They  will  cite  Fichte’s  teaching  that 
the  citizen  must  sink  his  individuality 
in  the  state;  Treitschke,  with  his  no¬ 
tion  that  the  state  is  a  half-divine  en¬ 
tity  based  on  force,  and  that  therefore 
the  army  is  the  highest  manifestation 
of  the  state  and  war  its  chief  business, 
“a  radical  medicine  for  the  ills  of  state” 
which  “the  living  God  will  take  good 
care  .  .  .  shall  not  cease;”  Clause- 
witz  preaching  the  duty  of  every  man 


to  be  in  the  army;  and  Nietzsche, 
scorning  the  Christian  tenets  as  soft  and 
effeminatq,  inculcating  the  dogma  of 
moral  irresponsibility.  Goethe’s  Self- 
Culture  becomes  a  kind  of  sublimated 
selfishness,  and  into  all  this  muddle 
Darwin’s  theory  of  the  struggle  for  life 
and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  mixed, 
until  Bernhardi,  getting  down  to  busi¬ 
ness,  teaches  that  might  makes  right 
and  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success. 
Thus  is  evolved  a  nation  of  suiiermen — 
all  doing  the  goose-step. 

For  forty  years  these  doctrines  were 
dinned  into  the  German  ear;  pamphlet¬ 
eers,  novelists,  soldiers,  statesmen, 
scientists,  professors,  theologians  and 
pastors,  all  preached  them.  The  army 
became  the  avatar  of  the  state.  Every 
man  is  in  the  army,  and  there  is  but  one 
law,  one  duty,  one  principle,  one  religion 
— obey.  The  private  obeys  the  corporal, 
the  corporal  obeys  the  sergeant,  the  ser¬ 
geant  obeys  the  lieutenant,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  the  captain,  and  so  on  up  the 
scaffolding  of  the  mounting  grades,  un¬ 
til  all  power,  all  authority,  all  privilege, 
is  vested  finally  in  the  generals,  the  field- 
marshals,  and  the  General  Staff.  Pas¬ 
tors  exist  only  to  assure  them  of  the  ap)- 
proval  of  the  Teutonic  God,  professors 
to  write  learned  justifications  of  their 
crimes,  and  scientists  to  invent  new 
methods  of  destruction. 

For  forty-four  years  the  writers  and 
thinkers  of  Germany  had  been  at  work 
upon  this  theorx'.  There  is  something  al¬ 
most  pathetic  in  the  spectacle;  one  ray  of 
humor  visiting  those 
patient,  docile, 
hea\'y  minds  would 
have  spiared  them 
all  their  trouble — 
and  made  the  em¬ 
pire  impossible. 
Forty-four  years 
and  whole  libraries 
of  p)onderous  tomes 
to  define  a  theory 
that  Louis  XIV. 
without  hypocrisy, 
and  with  no  illu¬ 
sions,  with  French 
clearness,  French 
logic,  French  cyni¬ 
cism  and  French 
wit,  put  into  a  word, 
“L’£/a/,  c'est  moi!'’ 

But  the  trouble 
with  theories  is  that 
when  they  under¬ 
take  to  realize  them- 
selves,  to  body 
themselves  forth, 
they  have  nothing 
to  do  it  with  except 
men.  I  am  sure 
that  those  old  men 
of  the  Landsturni,  in 
the  little  round  caps 
and  buckles  with 
“Go//  MU  Uns"  on 
their  bellies,  and  the 
boots,  and  the  rifles 


with  the  long  shining  bayonets,  whom 
we  used  to  see  standing  in  ecstasies  be¬ 
fore  the  windows  of  the  delicatessen 
shops  in  Brussels,  where  the  red  sau¬ 
sages  glistened  and  the  golden  Dutch 
cheeses  gleamed,  had  never  heard  of 
Nietzsche  or  of  Bernhardi  or  of  Trei¬ 
tschke.  They  were  neither  philoso¬ 
phers  nor  mystics,  and  were  all  un¬ 
aware  that  they  were  suj^ermen.  .\11 
they  had  heard  of  was  the  burgundy 
of  Belgium,  the  champagne  of  France 
— and  francs-tireiirs.  In  their  pockets 
they  carried  inflammable  pastels  and 
the  like,  phrase-books  giving  alternate 
translations  in  German  and  French 
of  such  sentences  as: 

“Hands  upl” 

“Cariy  out  all  the  furniture!” 

“I  am  thirsty;  bring  me  some  beer,  gin, 
rum.” 

“You  have  to  supply  a  barrel  of  wine 
and  a  keg  of  beer!” 

“If  you  lie  to  me  1  will  have  you  shot  im¬ 
mediately!” 

“Lead  me  to  the  wealthiest  inhabitants 
of  this  village.  I  have  orders  to  requisi¬ 
tion  several  barrels  of  wine.” 

“Show  us  the  way  to  .  .  .  If  you  lead 
us  astray,  you  will  be  shot!” 

For  forty  years  German  writers  had 
been  preaching  the  duty  of  waging  war 
not  only  on  armies  but  on  civil  popula¬ 
tions  as  well,  and  the  German  mind  was 
saturated  with  the  notion  that  in 
France  the  civil  population  was  com¬ 
posed  of  fraiics-tireurs.  Not  only  the 
military  writers,  but  the  German  ro¬ 
manticists  had  filled  their  books  with 
the  idea.  Their  popular  romances 
abound  in  tales  of  terrible  French  francs- 
tireurs,  with  their  ferocious  names,  the 
eidolons  of  those  Tartarins  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  heard  of  in  France  in  1870. 
'I'hose  tales  were  told  everywhere  in 
the  Prussian  Germany  that  grew  up 
after  the  war. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  war,  arrived 
in  a  village  that  was  on  the  frontier, 
near  Malmedy,  partly  in  Belgium  and 
partly  in  Germany,  it  is  said — I  can  not 
v'ouch  for  this  story — that  the  German 
soldiers  at  once  began  burning  houses, 
and  that  there  were  cries  of  “Neiii! 
Xein!  Dies  ist  noclt  deutschr'  (No, 
no;  this  is  still  German.)  At  any  rate, 
along  the  Route  de  la  Trois  Cheminees 
the  peasants  were  assembled  under 
guard  by  the  soldiers  and  pointed  out 
to  the  oncoming  columns  as  specimens 
of  the  Belgian  francs-liretirs  that  had 
fired  on  their  comrades! 

The  result  was  that  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  soldiers  entered  Belgium  they 
were  in  such  a  highly  excited  state,  in 
a  condition  of  such  fear,  that  they  saw  a 
franc-tirenr  in  even*'  peasant,  in  even.' 
peaceful  civilian;  the  lightest  sound, 
the  crackling  of  a  twig,  the  slamming  of 
a  door,  brought  the  cry,  “Man  hat  ge- 
schossenV  and  the  stampede  and  carn¬ 
age  began.  Even  officers  were  not 
free  from  the  obsession.  general, 
quartered  in  a  palace  in  Brussels  in  the 
autumn  of  1914  was  awakened  by  an 
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unusual  sound,  a  steady, 
persistent  tick-tick-tick, 
there  in  the  silent  watches 
of  the  night;  he  arose,  sum¬ 
moned  the  guard,  told  them 
that  there  was  an  infernal 
machine  at  work,  ordered 
them  to  ransack  the  house 
from  attic  to  cellar,  where 
at  last  they  found — a  de¬ 
fective  water-meter. 

To  the  general,  of  course, 
and  no  doubt  to  all  those 
with  loftier  seats  in  the 
hierarchy,  the  doctrines 
meant  something;  war  had 
become  a  sacred  thing,  and 
a  German’s  duty  first  of 
all  was  to  the  state.  An 
official  at  Brussels  one  day, 
while  he  was  smoking  a 
cigar  with  a  relish  that 
seemed  entirely  human, 
said,  with  an  air  of  great 
merit,  and  no  doubt  with 
entire  sincerity: 

“If  that  sentinel  out  there 
should  tell  me  to  throw 
away  this  cigar,  I  should  do 
so  unhesitatingly  and  in¬ 
stantly.” 

Thus  the  peculiar  con¬ 
ception  of  “duty”  came  be¬ 
fore  conscience,  before 
honor,  before  ever>-  moral 
consideration.  Distinc¬ 
tions  become  blurred  and 
finally  fade  from  the  mind. 

Men  who  in  their  private 
or  jjersonal  capacity  would 
not  think  of  countenancing 
such  deeds,  would  permit, 
even  command,  any  bru¬ 
tality,  any  wickedness,  any 
atrocity,  the  moment  they 
could  say  to  themselves 
that  it  was  being  done  for 
the  state.  In  this  mystical 
conception  the  deed  be¬ 
comes  a  high  and  holy 
thing.  The  uniform  comes 
to  possess  a  magic  quality; 

the  moment  it  is  on  his  back  the  wear-  ganized,  had  arisen  and  flung  itself  on  “Man  hat  ^eschossen!”  is  offered  as 
er  becomes  something  other  than  a  the  invader.  “Man  hat  geschossen”  proof  that  some  one  did  shoot  at  them, 
man.  .\nd  when  anything  that  a  man,  becomes  “Der  helgische  Volkskrieg"  Three  hundred  times  the  White  Book 
provided  he  wears  a  uniform,  desires  to  (The  Belgian  national  guerrilla  war).  contents  itself  with  repeating  the  un¬ 
do,  can  be  justified  and  approved  in  In  Brussels,  to  convict  a  Belgian  of  supported  allegation,  “They  have  fired 
conscience  merely  by  saying  that  it  is  anything,  the  word  of  a  German  soldier  u{X)n  us.”  It  was,  of  course,  sufficient 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  there  is  no  sufficed;  he  did  not  have  to  give  evi-  for  Germany,  for  “a  German  soldier 
end  to  the  possibility  of  mischief.  dence  of  the  fact,  much  less  prove  it;  said  so.” 

The  White  Book,  issued  on  the  tenth  he  merely  had  to  assert  it.  It  may  be  In  the  White  Book  there  is  not  a 
of  May,  1915,  to  justify  the  deeds  of  that  some  similar  notion  accounts  for  word  about  Tamines,  not  a  word  about 
the  German  army  in  Belgium,  admits  the  fact  that  in  the  White  Book  there  is  Surice,  not  a  word  about  Spontin,  not  a 
all  the  essential  facts  and  attempts  a  no  convincing  evidence  that  the  Ger-  word  about  Namur,  not  a  word  about 
justification — a  plea  in  confession  and  mans  were  actually  fired  upon,  and  in-  Ethe,  not  a  word  about  Gommeries.  not 
avoidance.  The  claim  was  not  that  deed,  as  it  seems,  that  no  serious  effort  a  word  about  Latour,  not  a  woru,  in 
here  and  there  some  maddened  and  was  made  judicially  to  establish  the  short,  about  si.\ty-five  other  places 
desperate  peasant  had  fired  from  be-  fact.  As,  to  have  a  town  given  over  to  where  there  was  pillage  and  massacre 
hind  hayricks  or  trees;  that  might  have  fire  and  sword,  it  sufficed  simply  for  a  and  incendiarism, 
been  conceivable,  jxjrhaps  not  unnat-  German  soldier  to  cry  “Man  hat  ge-  The  testimony ,  most  of  it  gathered  for 
Ural,  under  all  the  cirumstances.  It  schosseni",  when  justification  is  at-  the  Louvain  inquirv’,  consists  almost 
was  not  even  that  there  were  here  and  tempted  it  seems  sufficient  to  say  “The  wholly  of  such  statements  as  those  of 
there  bands  of  /rt7H<-5-//rcHr5,  but  that  the  Belgians  fired  on  us.”  The  fact  that  in  Berghausen  and  his  comrades;  they 
whole  nation,  secretly  and  officially  or-  a  moment  of  panic  some  soldier  cried  were  the  star  witnesses. 


'■'itffnjht.  AU  ripittt  rtttrrtd. 


AIN'T  I  A  LOVABLE  FELLOW? 


Cartoon  hy  Louis  R.aemaekers. 
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“Men  of  all  professions,”  says  the 
Wliite  Book,  “workers,  manufacturers, 
doctors,  professors,  even  clergj’men, 
yes,  even  women  and  children,  were 
taken  with  weapons  in  their  hands,  in 
the  regions  from  which  the  regular 
troops  had  retired.  They  were  shooting 
from  houses  or  from  gardens,  from  roofs 
and  from  cellars,  from  fields  and  from 
forests,  on  the 


preme  and  impregnable  refuge.  At¬ 
tempts  to  have  all  the  facts  submitted 
to  some  impartial  tribunal,  as  well  as 
appeals,  were  all  in  vain. 

Monseigneur  Rutten,  Bishop  of 
Liege,  as  early  as  .\ugust  i8,  1914,  had 
written  to  Commandant  Bayer,  Ger¬ 
man  Military  Governor  of  Liege: 

“I  appeal  to  your  heart  as  a  man  and 


And  Cardinal  Mercier  and  the  live 
bishops  of  Belgium  on  November  24, 
1915,  wrote  a  collective  letter  to  the 
cardinals  and  bishops  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  in  which  this  touching 
passage  occurs: 

“You  will  say,  perhaps,  ‘It  is  past; 
let  us  forget  it.  Instead  of  pouring  oil 
on  the  fire  you  had  better  strive  to  par¬ 
don  and  col¬ 


laborate  with 
the  Power  in 
Occupation, 
whose  sole  de¬ 
sire  is  to  heal 
the  wounds  of 
the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Belgian 
people.’  Oh! 
Your  Emi¬ 
nence  and  dear 
colleagues,  do 
not  add  irony 
to  in j ustice. 
Have  we  not 
suffered 
enough?  Have 
we  not  been, 
are  we  not 
continuing  to 
be,  tortured 
with  sufficient 
cruelty? 

“You  say: 

„  .....  ‘All  is  past;  ac- 

population,  Belgian  fugitives  write  their  addresses  in  chalk  on  the  station  cept  it  with 

and  also  great-  wall  before  fleeing  to  Holland.  resignation; 

ly  mutilated,  forget!’ 

nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  women  and  a  Christian  and  I  beseech  you  to  put  a  “The  past!  But  all  the  wounds  are 
even  girls  participated  in  these  shame-  stop  to  the  e.xecutions  and  reprisals.  I  bleeding'  There  is  not  an  honest  heart 
ful  exploits;  German  wounded  had  their  have  been  informed  repeatedly  that  that  is  not  inflamed  with  indignation. 


eyes  punctured,  their  noses  and  ears 
and  fingers  mutilated,-  their  bodies 
ripped  open;  in  other  cases  German 
soldiers  were  poisoned,  sprav'ed  with 
boiling  liquid,  or  roasted,  so  that 
they  suffered  an  atrocious  death.” 

And  by  an  ev'en  more  extensive  flight 
of  the  imagination  one  German  soldier 
says  that  he  saw  a  Belgian  boy  going 


several  villages  have  been  destroyed, 
that  many  notables,  among  them 
priests,  have  been  shot,  that  others  have 
been  arrested,  and  all  have  protested 
that  they  were  innocent.  As  I  know 
the  priests  of  my  parish,  I  can  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  of  them  were  guilty  of  acts 
of  cruelty  to  German  soldiers;  I  have 
visited  several  hospitals  and  have  seen 


While  we  hear  our  Government  say 
to  the  world:  ‘He  is  twice  guilty  who, 
after  having  violated  the  rights  of 
others,  still  attempts,  with  the  most 
audacious  cynicism,  to  justify  himself 
by  attributing  to  his  victim  faults 
that  the  latter  never  committed,’  our 
people  can  only  keep  back  with  vio¬ 
lence  words  of  malediction.  Only  yes- 


about  in  a  field  with  a  basket  filled  that  they  are  as  well  cared  for  as  the  Bel-  terday  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of 
with  the  eyes  of  German  soldiers.  gians.  They  themselves  have  testified  Malines  learns  that  his  son  has  died  on 


A  ND  hence  it  was  necessary’  to  do 
what  was  done  at  Yise,  at  Dinant, 
at  Aerschot,  at  Louvain,  and  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  towns,  sacked,  pillaged  and 
burned,  with  masses  mowed  down  by 
machine  guns,  children  murdered  and 
women  raped.  And  yet,  if  the  alleged 
firing  by  civilians  was  done  on  such  a 
scale,  it  would  seem  rather  simple  to 
produce  some  direct  evidence  of  the 
fact,  and  to  show  who  fired  on  the  sol¬ 
diers,  and  where,  and  when,  and  the 
names  of  the  numerous  victims. 

Doubtless  it  is  not  given  to  us,  with 
our  common  law  notions  of  evidence 
and  of  proof,  to  penetrate  the  mystery- 
of  the  German  idea  of  justice.  “}fan 
hat  geschossen!"  A  German  soldier  said 
so.  That  settles  it. 

It  is,  of  course,  inconvenient  to  argue 
with  an  opponent  who  has  such  a  su- 


to  this.  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  past 
ev-ents.  I  only  ask  of  you,  in  the  name 
of  Humanity  and  of  God,  to  prevent 
acts  of  reprisal  against  our  harmless 
population.  These  reprisals  can  no 
longer  have  any  useful  object,  but  will 
only  push  the  population  to  the  depths 
of  despair. 

“I  should  be  pleased  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  you,  for  I  am  confident 
that  it  is  your  wish  as  much  as  it  is 
mine  to  lessen  the  hardships  of  war 
rather  than  to  increase  them.  .At  the 
last  minute  I  learn  that  the  curate  of 
R.  has  been  arrested  and  conducted  to 
the  Chartreuse  (a  fort).  I  do  not  know 
what  the  accusation  against  him  is,  but 
I  do  know  that  he  is  incapable  of  com¬ 
mitting  a  hostile  act  toward  your  sol¬ 
diers;  he  is  a  good  priest,  gentle  and 
charitable.  I  can  v’ouch  for  him  and  beg 
you  to  send  him  back  to  his  parish.” 


the  battle-field.  A  priest  tries  to  con¬ 
sole  him  and  the  brave  man  replies: 
‘Oh!  This  one;  I  give  him  to  my  coun- 
tiy!  But  my  eldest  son,  they  took  him 
from  me,  the  accursed  ones!  and  like 
cowards  shot  him  and  threw  him  into 
a  ditch!’  ” 

It  had  been  said  that  after  Louvain, 
orders  were  given  in  Berlin  that  the 
jx)licy  of  Schrecklichkcit  be  discontin¬ 
ued.  If  such  orders  were  given,  they 
were  neither  enforced  nor  obeyed.  All 
through  the  battles  of  September  about 
.Antwerp  the  same  thing  went  on;  the 
tragedies  of  Termonde,  of  Lierre,  were 
enacted  there.  .And  after  Antwerp, 
when  in  October  the  Germans  got  down 
into  west  Flanders,  where  the  Belgian 
army  made  its  heroic  stand  along  the 
Yser,  the  tragedies  of  Roulers,  of 
Fumes,  of  A'pres,  of  Perxyse,  of  Bou- 
singhe,  were  the  result. 


And  right  here  we  have  the  key  to 
the  mystery.  If  one  will  take  a  fairly 
large  map  of  Belgium  and  lay  one’s 
right  hand  ujxjn  it  with  the  wrist  at 
Aix-la-Chaj)elle,  the  base  of  the  palm  on 
Liege,  and  the  fingers  outspread  toward 
the  Belgian  coast,  the  thumb  will 
touch  Dinant,  the  index  finger  Xi- 
velles,  the  middle  finger  Brussels,  the 
second  finger  Louvain  and  M  alines,  and 
the  little  finger  Antwerp.  The  five 
fingers  thus  disposed  will  represent  in  a 
crude  figure  the  progress  of  the  German 
forces  that,  in  August,  1914,  invaded 
the  little  kingdom  they  had  sworn  to 
protect  and  defend.  The  first  of  these, 
that  went  southward  at  about  the  line 
marked  by  the  thumb,  was  the  army  of 
the  Cro\\Ti  Prince,  the  next  was  the 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Wurttemberg,  the 
next  the  army  of  von  Hausen,  the  next 
the  army  of  von  Bulow,  and  the  last  the 
army  of  von  Kluck.  .\nd  it  was  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  hand  that  the  atro¬ 
cities  for  the  most  part — until  the  Ger¬ 
mans  got  into  Flanders — were  com¬ 
mitted. 

As  one  studies  the  evidence  one  is 
struck  at  the  outset  by  a  fact  so  gen¬ 
eral  that  it  must  exclude  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  mere  coincidence,  and  that  is  that 
these  wholesale  massacres  followed  im¬ 
mediately  ui)on  some  reverse  which  the 
Germans  had  sustained.  Their  army 
is  checked  by  the  guns  at  the  forts  to 
the  east  of  Liege,  and  the  horrors  of 
\'ise,  Verviers,  Bligny,  Battice,  Herve. 
and  twenty  villages  follow.  Checked 
before  Namur,  they  sack  Andenne, 
Bouvignies  and  Champignon.  Com¬ 
pelled  to  give  battle  to  the  French  army 
in  the  Belgian  Ardennes,  they  ravage 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Samois,  de¬ 
stroy  the  village  of  Rossignol,  and  ex¬ 
terminate  its  entire  male  population. 
Checked  again  by  the  French  on  the 
Meuse,  the  awful  carnage  of  Dinant 
results;  and  on  the  Sambre  by  the  same 
army,  they  burn  Charleroi,  and  enact 
the  appalling  tragedy  of  Tamines. 

.\t  Mons  the  English  balk  them,  and 
all  over  the  Borinage  there  is  system¬ 
atic  destruction,  pfillage  and  murder. 
The  Belgian  army  drives  them  back 
from  Malines,  and  Louvain  is  doomed. 
The  Belgian  army,  falling  back  and 
fighting  in  retreat,  takes  refuge  in  the 
forts  of  Antwerp,  and  the  burning  and 
sack  of  Hougaerde,  Wavre,  Ottignies, 
Grimde,  Neerlinter,  Weert  St.  George, 
Shaffen  and  .\erschot  follow. 


BELGIUM 

The  Belgian  troops  inflict  serious 
losses  on  the  Germans  in  the  south  of 
the  province  of  Limbourg,  and  the 
towns  of  Lummen,  Bilsen,  and  Lanae- 
ken  are  partially  destroyed.  Antwerp 
held  out  for  two  months,  and  all  about 
its  outer  lines  of  fortifications  there  was 
blood  and  fire,  numerous  villages  were 
sacked  and  burned,  and  the  whole  town 
of  Termonde  was  destroyed. 

During  the  battles  of  September  the 
village  of  Boortmeerbeek,  near  Ma¬ 
lines,  occupied  by  the  Germans,  was 
retaken  by  the  Belgians  and  when  the 
Germans  entered  it  again  they  burned 
forty  houses.  Three  times  occupied  by 
the  Belgians  and  retaken  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  Boortmeerbeek  was  three  times 
punished  in  the  same  way.  That  is  to 
say,  everx-xvhere  the  German  army  met 
with  a  defeat,  it  turned  on  the  civil 
population  and  punished  it,  wreaking  a 
cowardly  vengeance  on  helpless  and 
unoffending  civilians.  This  happened 
so  many  times  and  so  precisely  in  the 
same  way  that  its  significance  can  not 
be  avoided. 

But  there  is  a  striking  corollary’  to 
all  this.  In  all  those  regions  where  the 
Germans  could  pass  without  resistance 
from  the  Belgian  or  French  or  English 
troops,  there  were  no  massacres  and  no 
incendiarism  in  the  grand  style.  There 
were  many  isolated  cases  of  individual 
outrage  and  atrocity,  of  course,  but  no 
systematically  organized  annihilation 
of  cities,  no  massacre  of  populations,  as 
at  Louvain,  Dinant,  Termonde,  Aer- 
schot,  Tamines,  Vise.  Between  Brus¬ 
sels  and  Mons,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  .\rdennes,  in  Hesbaye,  in  the  north 
of  Limbourg,  in  east  Flanders,  the 
German  army  passed  in  force,  but  there 
was  no  resistance  there  on  the  part  of 
the  regular  troops,  no  check  to  the  am¬ 
bitious  plan.  And  there  was  no  Schreck- 
Ikhkeit. 

If,  as  the  claim  is,  the  whole  civil 
population  of  Belgium  was  organized 
for  a  V olkskrieg,  they  would  have  been 
found  there  as  well.  From  all  that  one 
can  gather,  the  francs-tireurs  existed  only 
in  the  overwrought  Imagination  of  the 
German  soldiers,  and  one  is  led  irresisti¬ 
bly  to  the  conclusion  that,  thus  stung 
by  little  defeats  and  exasperated  by 
the  checks  which  their  plans  had  sus¬ 
tained,  the  officers  either  ordered  or 
permitted  these  atrocities  on  the  civil 
population. 

Almost  as  much  has  been  said  of 
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German  discipline  as  of  German  or-  ; 
ganization.  d  here  is,  of  course,  much 
of  both  in  Germany,  but  the  discipline 
is  mostly  of  the  military  kind.  There 
seems  to  be  little  self-discipline;  there 
are  no  sports  in  Germany,  and  the  . 
sense  of  fair  play  is  not  developed; 
the  idea  of  “playing  the  game”  does  ' 
not  exist.  It  is  said  that  German 
schoolboys  see  nothing  out  of  the  way  ' 
in  “snitching,”  in  informing,  and  are 
encouraged  to  do  so. 

And  even  the  higher  officers  so  easily 
fly  into  a  rage — like  the  General  in 
Brussels  flinging  his  kepi  and  gloves  on 
the  floor  when  suddenly  he  became  ’’ 
furious  with  the  Burgomaster.  .  .  . 

The  German  language,  so  wonderfully  |! 
rich,  has  a  word  for  it — Wiiterich  (a 
barbarous  tyrant). 

They  used  to  tell  a  story  in  Brussels 
of  a  sentinel  at  the  old  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Loi, 
who,  halting  some  one,  was  instantly  ' 
inundated  by  a  flood  of  such  shocking 
German  oaths  that  he  hastily  saluted 
and  allowed  the  man  to  pass.  .. 

“Why  did  you  let  him  pass,  Dumtn- 
kopf?"  demanded  a  sergeant,  rushing  up. 

“I  thought  he  was  an  officer,”  re-  ,, 
plied  the  sentinel.  • 

They  have  a  word,  too,  for  the  state 
of  wild  and  beastly  rage  into  which  the 
Wiiterich  so  easily  flies:  Jahzorn.  ... 

It  may  have  been  Schrecklichkeit,  or  it 
may  have  been  Jahzorn;  jjerhaps  it  was  ,, 
both. 

There  should  be  some  word,  however, 
for  the  worst  deed  of  all,  that  which  fol- 
lowed  this.  For  all  those  deliberately 
organized  massacres  of  civilians,  those 
wanton  murders  and  outrages,  the  vio-  ^ 
lation  of  women,  the  killing  of  children, 
the  destruction,  the  burning,  the  loot-  ‘ 
ing  and  pillage,  until  whole  towns  were 
annihilated,  as  Carthage  and  Pompeii  i 

and  Herculaneum  were  annihilated,  j 

and  their  people  either  massacred  or  I, 

sent  forth  to  wander  on  the  face  of  the  i* 

earth — these  were  not  the  worst.  It  j. 

was  not  the  worst  even  that,  after  hav¬ 
ing  repelled  the  dishonorable  advances 
of  Germany,  Belgium  should  be  vio-  ;  j 
lated  by  force,  and  that  all  these  out¬ 
rages  should  have  been  committed  to  ij 
punish  her  for  her  virtue.  The  worst  is  ' 
that  after  this,  the  assailant  should  have  !  • 
tried  to  justify  the  deed  by  trying  to  'll 
sully  the  reputation  of  the  victim.  j 
There  is  no  word  for  that — in  English,  j 
at  any  rate.  .  ‘ 


The  next  instalment  of  Brand  Whitlock’s  story  of  Belgitun — 
“UNDER  THE  GERMAN  HEEL,”  a  record  of  the  remorseless 
regime  of  Prussian  oppression,  will  appear  in  the  June  number. 
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Illustrated  ty  Ernest  FuKr 


SADIE  DEERE’S  rather  tired 
blue  eyes  took  in  the  first  line 
of  the  new  placard  on  the  Wel- 
fare  Department’s  bulletin 
board  as  she  entered  the  rest¬ 
room  for  Hindelbaum’s  lady  employees, 
and  the  query  caught  her  attention  with 
a  nip. 


“Young  men  and  women  on  vacations 
can  find  delightful  emplojTnent  during 
July  and  early  August  in  the  cool,  fruit¬ 
laden  orchards  of  the  tirand  Traverse 
Region.  Cherr>’  pickers  combine  work 
with  play,  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  summer 
resorting,  and  turn  their  spare  time  to 
profit.  .Address,  Grand  Traverse  Fruit 
E.xchange,  Traverse  City,  Michigan.” 

It  was: 

When,  after  reading  slowlv  three 
What  About  \our  Vacation-?”  ,|,e- 

Sadie  Deere  forgot  the  languor  that  patting  into  firmness  the  discs  of  black 
the  first  enervating  warmth  of  spring  hair  at  her  temples,  here  yes,  not  quite 
had  set  in  her  slim  young  body.  She  so  tired,  stared  at  the  reflection  of  a 
crossed  the  room  briskly  and  read:  small,  white  face  which  was  lighted 
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by  that  sunlight  which  the  Loop  smoke  told  me  I  could  take  a  month  this  Now,  seeming  to  be  without  worry 
could  not  wholly  defeat  and  by  the  summer.”  or  fatigue  were  conditions  to  which 

warmth  which  the  ventilating  system  She  snapped  the  band  about  her  sales-  Sadie  aspired,  but  she  was  forced  to 
could  not  utterly  rob  of  its  suggestion  bcx)k  and  departed  for  lunch,  thinking  depend  on  the  stipend  of  a  button- 
of  swelling  buds.  She  had  intended  to  of  the  cherries  she  had  once  had  on  a  counter  attendant  to  assuage  concern 
kill  a  considerable  interval  there,  but  hat.  and  to  provide  against  tired  soul  and 

she  did  not.  She  hurried  away,  stop-  Fifteen  minutes  later,  as  Sadie  stood  body.  Difficult,  that.  Her  want  of 
ping  long  enough  to  read  the  new  before  a  cafeteria  counter  ordering  peace  was  tenacious  and  so  lusty  that 
placard  twice  again,  then  slipped  down  recklessly  of  cherry  pie — which  was  ten  it  could  not  be  confined  by  fact.  The 
in  the  elevator  to  wait  on  a  petulant  cents — Marjorie  Alede  was  saying  to  desire  grew  into  a  dream,  the  dream 
old  lady,  with  a  degree  of  consideration  another  girl:  shaped  a  specific  frame  of  mind;  and 

that  sent  the  customer  away  in  a  “Gosh,  I’m  kind  of  jealous  of  Sade!  Sadie,  by  the  favor  of  her  imagination, 

greatly  improved  mood.  She  takes  things  so  darned  easy;  don’t  led,  for  abstracted  periods,  the  life  she 

Throughout  that  forenoon  a  phrase  get  worried  or  tired.  She  dresses  swell  coveted,  coming  back  to  realities  with 
stuck  in  Sadie’s  mind,  repeating  itself  an’  ’s  refined.  Bet  she’s  got  a  dandy  a  jolt  frequently,  but  always  rebound- 
rhythmically  like  the  laugh  of  a  brook,  home  with  swell  folks  and  all.  She’s  ing  enough  to  keep  her  want  at  a  pitch 
like  the  whisper  of  zephyr-wooed  trees,  goin’  off  some’eres  with  ’em  for  vaca-  where  it  clung  to  the  dream  which 
like — like  many  delightful  sounds,  until  tion,  off  in  th’  country  where  it’s  cool  deceived  herself  a  part  of  the  time, 
Sadie  found  her  lips  shaping  the  and  quiet;  to  one  of  these  here  new  others  most  of  the  time, 
words — “cool,  fruit-laden  orchards—  farmhouse  resorts,  I  guess.  She  don’t  Dressing  well  and  being  refined  were 
cool,  fruit  orchards — ”  And  growing  have  to  work,  but  they  ain’t  nothing  properties,  the  one  accomplished  by 
for  the  moment  mundane  but  thereby  stuck  up  or  four-flushin’  about  her.  marvelous  economies,  the  other  by  an 
adding  a  trifle  to  her  wa.xing  en-  Not  much!”  alert  study  of  people,  in  flesh  and  in 

thusiasm,  she  said  half  aloud,  “spare  ,,  fiction.  The  “dandy  home”  was  a  myth, 

time  to  profit — to  profit - ”  for  Sadie  was  housed  in  a  dark  little 

The  first  two  hours  of  the  day  had  CTUCK  up,  no.  Four -flushing —  r(X)m  close  against  the  elevated.  The 
dragged;  the  next  pair  sped.  Just  well,  deny  that,  too.  Aspiring,  parents:  the  mother  was  represented 
before  her  lunch  another  girl.  Mar-  and  dreaming  aloud  are  gentler  terms  by  a  low  mound,  the  worthless  father 
jorie  Mede,  stared  at  her  and  was  dead,  or  lost  in  the 


said: 

“Gosh,  Sade,  you  lcx)k  like  a  couple 
o’  million  dollars  to-day!  Why  so 
happy?” 

“Spring!  Spring  and  sunshine  and 
vacation  time  just  ahead!” 

The  other  brightened  about  a' fig’s 
worth  and  yawned.  “Vaca¬ 
tion!” — tapping  her  mouth 
with  manicured  fingers.  1 

“Gosh,  I  hadn’t  thought  of  j 

it.  I  s’pose  it’s  the  same 
old  racket;  sand  in  my  shoes,  IS; 

sunburn,  mosquito  bites  until  ,4ft 

I  can’t  set  still,  clothes  that 
it  broke  me  to  buy  ruined,  MB 
glad  to  get  back  to  Chicago  CbK 
an’  rest  up!” 

“The  regular  resorts  are  £nr| 

tiresome,”  Sadie  agreed. 

“I’ve  given  up  tn,’ing  to  get  ImmR 

fun  out  of  them.  Besides, 

when  fathers  and  mothers 

get  to  a  certain  time  of  life 

they  want  quiet,  and  by 

going  off  with  them  to  some  nl 

place  among  cool,  fruit-laden 

orchards  and  all  that  sort  of  T 

thing  you  have  a  lot  more 

fun.” 

The  other  girl  showed 
marked  envy.  “Wish  I 
could  think  so.  Them 
darned  frogs  singin’ — they 
make  me  lonesome.”  Pause. 

“I’olks — that  kind  —  would 
make  a  difference,  sure.  I’ll 


“77^  city’s  shuffle.  And  the 

.’T  •  '  impression  of  not  having 

•—7^ -  to  work  was  rendered 

.uu  1  a  studied  reserve,  a 
I  well-assumed  air  of  sta- 

I  bility  which  quite  cov- 

.1  ered  her  everlasting 

T  !  sense  of  impending  want 

~  _  I  — all  except  the  droop¬ 

ing  of  the  red  mouth, 
recorded  early  in  this 

"  h  ,■ 

And  creating  by  sug- 
i  gestion  an  impression  of 

TTl  conditions  which  yielded 

happiness  where  other- 
'  wise  there  would  have 

been  only  wretchedness, 
‘  '  even  though  such  an 

achievement  causes  fact 
to  be — yes,  to  be  reshaped 
— isn’t  to  be  condemned, 
is  it?  Especially  when  the 
suggestion,  as  effective 
with  herself  as  with 
others,  was  the  only  real 
joy  a  girl  like  Sadie  could 
have? 

If  she  attempted  a 
show  of  superiority,  if 
she  had  tried  to  flaunt  her  blessings 
before  the  less  fortunate,  then  it  would 
have  been  different.  But  she  did 
neither.  She  was  kindly  and  sympa¬ 
thetic,  and  girls  like  Marjorie  could 
say  they  were  jealous  of  her  and,  in 
the  same  breath,  sing  her  praises. 


take  mine  in  the  reg’lar  way, 

I  expect” — cynically.  “Say  , 

Sade,  didn’t  you  tell  me  you 
had  double  time  this  year?” 

“Yes.  Last  summer,  you  know’,  I 
stayed  when  that  tall  girl  was  sick. 
Then  it  w’as  too  late  to  try  for  different 
reservations.  I  stayed  on  and  they 


The  query  caught  her  attention  with  a  nip. 

and,  in  all  fairness,  more  apt;  so,  in 
>w’,  I  those  particulars,  Marjorie  was  not 
sick,  far  wrong,  but  in  guessing  otherwise 
erent  about  Sadie  Deere  she  missed  truth 
they  by  a  margin  of — oh,  of  a  mile  or  so! 


When  Sadie  told  the  other  girl  that 
she  had  abandoned  her  delayed  vaca¬ 
tion  of  the  year  before  because  of  resort 
congestion — well,  that  was  close  to  an 
out-and-out  fib.  Shoes  and  dresses, 
not  to  mention  food,  had  advanced  so 
tremendously  that  her  game  of  simu¬ 
lating  a  degree  of  emancipation  from 
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material  worries  took  all  her  stipend 
and  she  could  not  go  away;  she  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity  to  work  rather 
than  sit  idle  and  let  lonely  hours  im¬ 
press  her  with  the  contrast  between 
her  existence  and  the  life  which  she 
dreamed  of.  Worked,  though  her  limbs 
and  back  and  eyes  and  brain  ached 
for  relaxation. 

The  game  of  pretend  kept  Sadie 
going.  Before  her  inventions  the  noisy 
little  room  became  a  well-appointed 
chamber  in  a  quiet  apartment — gray, 
with  triple  mirrors  on  the  dressing- 
table.  Her  meals,  frugal  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  degree,  grew  into  satisfying  repasts; 
her  clothing,  scant  in  array  and  pur¬ 
chased  after  weeks  of  debate,  repre¬ 
sented  in  her  mind  merely  the  favored 
articles  of  a  well-stocked  wardrobe. 
She  did  not  admit  that  her  long 
evenings  over  library  books  were  de¬ 
vices  to  fight  loneliness;  instead,  she 
made  believe  that  they  were  relief 
from  an  existence  cluttered  up  by  many 
and  insistent  friends.  And  now  the 
hour  that  she  devoted  each  night  to 
Jessup’s  “Home-Taught  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting”  quite  lifted  her  from  the 
round  of  selling  buttons,  opened  new 
vistas,  put  her  in  the  w'ay  of  delightful 
opportunities;  for  she  saw  herself 
already  an  expert  stenographer  with 
easy  hours  and  thrice  her  meager 
income. 

That  was  the  most  helpful  factor  in 
all  this  improvising:  Sadie  actually 
struggled  to  make  her  dreams  come 
true;  struggled  against  impossible 
handicaps  often,  but  in  some  things 
she  stood  at  least  a  fair  chance  of 
attaining  the  goal.  Her  aunt — the  one 
who  had  brought  her  up  after  her 
mother  died — had  been  a  stenographer, 
wan  and  weary,  but  nevertheless  better 
off  than  any  shop-girl  Sadie  had  ever 
known.  Sadie  was  fifteen  before  the 
aunt  grew  so  weary  that  she  could  not 
hold  up  her  faded  blond  head;  within 
a  month  she  was  gone,  her  savings  were 
gone,  and  Sadie  was  gone,  out  in  the 
world  of  counters.  Finally,  seeing  the 
limitations,  she  tried  night-school  to 
find  a  way  out,  but  her  bodily  strength 
failed  and  she  fell  back  on  the  slower 
but  less  exacting  Jessup. 

\  tough  struggle.  The  dreams  held 
her  to  the  task.  She  play-acted  through 
it  all,  ever  living  on  the  level  above  her. 
Sometimes  the  game  grew  stale,  as  it 
now  had.  Nearly  two  years  had  passed 
since  she  had  had  more  than  a  day’s 
rest  at  a  time.  Spring  tugged  at  her 
energy,  made  the  button-counter  even 
more  tedious,  and  those  warm  evenings 
caused  her  progress  in  the  “Home- 
Taught”  to  become  discouragingly  slow. 

she  yearned  for  change.  A  magazine 
story  crystallized  the  want,  and  she  com¬ 
menced  to  think  of  sweeping  meadows, 
winding  roads,  birds,  streams,  quiet. 
She  pictured  herself  reveling  in  the 
lu.xury  of  relaxation.  And  lo,  she  was 
there!  On  the  elevated,  w'here  she 


should  have  been  tired  and  worn,  facing 
the  problems  of  food  and  shelter  them¬ 
selves,  she  saw  herself  stretched  in  long, 
fresh-scented  grasses,  a  neglected  book 
in  her  hand,  eyes  languidly  watching 
the  scud  of  summer  clouds,  ears  open 
for  the  sounds  of  insects  moving  along 
the  sweet,  warm  earth,  a  splendid  peace 
thrilling  her  limbs,  making  her  heart 
pulse  slowly — until  it  leajjed  to  the  bawl 
of  her  station. 

But  vacations  such  as  Sadie  wanted 
come  high.  Che  planned — in  her  earth¬ 
walking  moments — with  determined 
brows,  yet  in  all  directions  seeing  her 
way  blocked  by  the  paucity  of  her  sa\'- 
ings.  She  talked  bravely  of  a  month’s 
leave,  yet  figure  as  she  might  she  could 
not  calculate  even  a  week  at  the  nearest 
and  most  modest  resting  place. 

So  the  drooping  of  her  mouth  became 
accentuated,  the  longing  in  her  blue 
eyes  actually  noticeable.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  comfort  she  found  in  pre¬ 
tending,  she  would  have  given  up 
entirely. 

Circumstances  might  have  forced  a 
surrender  anyhow,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  invitation  posted  in  the  rest-room. 
Wonderful  thing!  Cool,  fruit -laden 
orchards!  And  spare  time  turned  to 
profit!  Compared  to  such  promises, 
manna  in  the  desert  was  a  detail.  The 
yearning  retreated  in  her  eyes,  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  perked  upward. 
She  assaulted  Jessup  with  fresh  vigor, 
promising  herself  that  by  winter  she 
would  be  equipped  to  try  a  change  in 
work — and  straightway  saw  herself,  not 
as  a  laborer  among  those  heavy-limbed 
cherry  trees,  but  as  a  magazine-cover 
girl  in  a  hammock  beneath  them,  middy 
blouse,  languid  eyes  and  all. 

Ill 

HE  went  north  by  boat.  The 
steamer  was  crowded,  but  Sadie 
remained  on  deck  until  she  was  alone, 
thinking  of  to-morrow.  She  leaned 
her  elbows  on  the  high  rail  along  the 
bow  and  watched  the  phosphorescent 
dash  of  water  away  from  the  ship’s 
side,  heard  the  untimed  beat  of  swells 
as  the  prow  met  and  clov'e  them.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  a  spoken  w’ord  came  down 
to  her  from  the  wheel-house;  now  and 
and  then  a  door  slammed  aft  or  laughter 
reached  her  ears;  but  much  of  the  time 
she  was  heedless  of  these,  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  people  of  her  imagery 
who  fitted  with  the  warm  July  wind 
kissing  her  cheek,  with  the  pulse  of 
the  screw,  with  the  white  stars.  It 
was  one  of  the  rare  intervals  when 
Sadie  was  not  aspiring  concretely,  when 
she  lifted  her  wings  of  romance  and 
sailed  through  a  void  of  delicious  im¬ 
probability — she  stared  into  the  east 
where  the  star  points  grew  dim  as 
they  hung  low  on  the  horizon  and  heard 
a  voice — a  man’s  voice — saying  in  her 
ear:  “Over  there  is  the  coast  of 
Africa.” 

She  sighed;  because,  for  the  interval. 


she  was  Hope  Langham,  still  the 
statuesque  Gibson  girl,  though  ad¬ 
vanced  two  even  decades  in  attire, 
standing  beside  Robert  Clay  in  the  last 
pages  of  “Soldiers  of  Fortune.”  She 
was  enveloped  in  a  wonderful  glow: 
relief  at  stormy  days  peacefully  closed, 
loved  by  an  incredible  man,  steaming 
up  a  tropic  sea  toward  matrimony  and 
the  life  her  lover  pictured  as  they 
leaned  against  the  dingy  coaster’s  rail 
For  moments  Sadie  was  so.  Finally 
she  drew  back  a  strand  of  her  hair  that, 
loosed  b\'  the  wind,  had  brushed  Clay’s 
cheek — until  that  gesture  roused  her 
and,  half  back  in  reality,  turned  and 
moved  down  the  pitch  of  the  deck 
toward  her  stateroom. 

IV 

N  the  country’,  Sadie  knew,  the 

day’s  activity  gathered  headway- 
earlier  than  it  does  in  cities.  Yet  in 
that  hour  when  she  walked  up  from 
the  dock  she  was  unprepared  for  the 
intensity  of  purpose  which  centered 
about  the  headquarters  of  the  Fruit 
Exchange.  Motor  trucks,  refrigerator 
cars  dripping  water,  cords  of  cases 
showing  the  red  and  y-ellow  and  black 
fruit  through  their  ventilating  spaces; 
men  and  boys,  lifting  and  passing  and 
stamping  and  checking  until  she  felt 
lost,  of  little  consequence,  and  was 
taken  with  a  quick  fear  that  no  one 
might  have  attention  for  her. 

But  when  she  asked  a  man  at  a  desk 
if  he  could  tell  her  where  cherry  pickers 
were  wanted  he  looked  up  quickly,  and 
another  man,  perspiring  even  in  that 
young  sunshine,  stopped  his  rush  for 
the  door  and  looked  sharply  at  her. 

“Bet  your  life!”  he  grinned  and  said. 
“Are  you  all  of  you?” 

Sadie  smiled  timidly  and  admitted 
that  she  was. 

“Ezra  Hornblow  telephoned  for  pick¬ 
ers  last  night,”  he  said  to  the  man  at 
the  desk.  “Get  him  on  the  line.  She 
can  catch  this  truck  back  if  you  hurry.” 

Ezra  Hornblow!  What  a  name  to 
conjure  and  cartoon  with!  In  Sadie’s 
mind,  as  she  perched  beside  the  driver 
of  the  rumbling  truck,  she  pictured  this 
Ezra.:  straw-  hat  on  his  head,  straw-  in 
his  mouth,  overalls  tucked  into  bcKits, 
.\dam’s  apple,  bucolic  and  kindly.  She 
smiled  at  the  type  she  visioned,  then 
forgot  it  as  they-  stormed  through  town 
and  sw-ung  along  the  bay  shore. 

Cool,  fruit-laden  orchards!  A  w-hole 
panorama  of  them!  Sadie,  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  breathed  the  air  dee{)ly-. 
The  road  was  so  white,  the  dust  they 
raised  so  glorified  by  the  sun;  the 
verdure  as  green  as  the  roofs  of  bunga¬ 
low’s  in  architects’  folders,  the  sky-  a 
smooth  blue,  as  vivid  as  the  bay  they 
saw  stretched  far  below-  them  as  they- 
topped  a  long  grade.  Orchards  on  all 
sides,  on  the  hills  across  the  w-ater; 
old  orchards,  w-ith  spreading  branches; 
y-oungster  trees  in  precise  rows,  up¬ 
standing,  precocious  w’ith  their  first 
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XLat  morning,  on  Ler  way  to  tte  orcbard. 
waddling  gander  bused  at  Sadie. 


offerings  of  fruit  clustering  among  the 
prim,  stiff  little  twigs.  Farmhouses 
sheltered  by  groves  slipped  past,  open 
doors  offering  invitation  to  pieaceful 
rooms.  A  woman  in  a  sunbonnet 
driving  a  runabout  gave  them  the  road. 
A  little  girl,  hand-throttling  clover 
blossoms,  scampered  for  safety  as  they 
rumbled  toward  her,  and  Sadie  felt 
her  heart  tighten  at  memory  of  her  own 
babyhood,  in  a  city  street.  .\t  a  mail¬ 
box  a  lass  in  a  pink-checkered  apron 
watched  them,  the  sun  in  her  golden 
hair,  its  tan  on  her  blooming  cheeks. 
She  was,  by  guess,  Sadie’s  age,  and 
Sadie  felt  a  leap  of  envy  for  her.  To 
live  in  a  quiet  house  among  trees  away 
from  an  elevated,  to  wear  an  apron,  to 
feel  the  sun,  to — some  day — wear  a 
Bunbonnet  and  drive  a  runabout!  Ah, 
that  would  be  life! 

Then  the  truck  was  gone  and  Sadie 


Deere,  queerly  e.xcited,  was  walking 
briskly  down  the  private  road  the 
driver  had  indicated.  Her  hat  was  a 
wide-brimmed  mushroom,  white  straw, 
with  a  black  velvet  band.  The  smock 
was  chartreuse  dotted  with  modest 
black  embroidery'  at  the  wrists,  cut 
properly  in  a  low  V,  for  her  throat  was 
molded  to  be  seen.  Her  skirt  was 
black,  peg  topped.  Her  boot-silk  stock¬ 
ings — fifty-four  cents — lay  close  against 
the  trim  contour  of  her  ankles,  and  the 
new  gun-metal  pumps — two  years  old 
in  model  and  thereby  available — made 
her  small  feet  seem  even  more  shapely. 
She  carried  an  imitation  calfskin  bag, 
purchased  at  ten  off  in  the  bargain 
basement,  w'hich  would  stand  several 
wettings,  even  without  betraying  its 
true  self. 

A  small  figure,  peculiarly  out  of  place, 
sophisticated,  citified,  set  down  there 


in  a  tree-shaded  lane.  She  realized 
again  her  apartness  from  the  setting 
as  she  came  upon  the  buildings.  She 
had  a  confused  impression  of  maple- 
trees  and  tents  and  many  people  troop¬ 
ing  off  into  orchards,  of  white  horses 
and  strange,  implements  and  reluc¬ 
tantly  moving  cows,  beehives,  sun¬ 
flowers,  of  a  guinea  hen’s  cry — which 
she  could  not  catalogue — turkeys,  a 
bleating  calf.  .\nd,  of  a  sudden,  gazing 
at  her  from  a  pair  of  very  fine  brown 
eyes  which  laughed  ever  so  subtly  as 
they  took  her  in  from  hat  to  pumps, 
was  a  young  man,  capable  -  looking 
despite  his  youth,  bronzed,  bare-armed, 
clothes  toil-stained  yet  worn  with  an 
air,  duck  hat  back  on  his  large,  blond 
head. 

“Good  morning,”  he  said,  and  his 
wide,  kindly  mouth  seemed  to  be 
laughing. 


The  DEAR  LITTLE  FOUR-FLUSHER 


“G(X)d  morning,”  Sadie  replied.  “Is  white  curtains  and  a  high,  white  bed —  coming  over  the  hill  that  hid  the  bay. 
the  proprietor  in?”  she  heard  his  voice  in  the  kitchen  and  And  fruit-laden  for  sure.  They  picked 

“I  must  be  t*he  man  you’re  after.”  He  his  suppressed  Jaugh  as  he  went  out.  Black  Tartarians,  big  p>ointed  cherries 
laughed  outright,  as  if  immensely  She  wondered  sharply  just  why.  with  a  flat  cheek,  thin  skins  restraining 

amused.  Then  Mrs.  Whitney  was  climbing  the  an  unbelievably  sweet  juice  and  tender 

“Are  you  Mr.  Hornblow?  Mr.  Ezra  stairs  and  looking  her  clothing  over  and  pulp.  Their  thick  clusters  weighted 
Hornblow?” — incredulity  in  tone,  ac-  dear-childing  her  with  gentle,  welcome  down  the  long  branches,  in  rich  con¬ 
cent,  and  widening  eyes,  for  this  man  rebuke.  Twenty  minutes  later,  clad  in  trast  to  the  deep  green  of  foliage, 
was  no  prototype  of  the  Ezra  she  had  an  apron  that  covered  her  from  throat  Beyond  were  rows  of  trees  bearing 
conceived.  '  to  ankle,  wearing  cotton  stockings  from  light-colored  cherries,  pink  and  yellow 

“Guilty  as  charged!  What  can  the  the  woman’s  darning  basket,  and  frayed  cheeked,  still  holding  a  greenish  cast, 
proprietor  do  for  you?”  He  stressed  but  sufficiently  fitting  sneakers  in-  evidence  of  immaturity.  Then  more 
the  self-designating  word  slightly  and  stead  of  the  high-heeled  pumps.  Sadie  red  ones,  of  a  hue  as  yet  too  light, 
his  eyes  twinkled.  Deere,  eyes  a  trifle  doubtful  with  all  Other  trees,  in  reaching  rows,  smaller, 

“.\t  the  Exchange  office  they  told  their  enthusiasm,  walked  down  the  of  different  foliage:  sour  cherries, 

me  you  wanted  cherry-pickers.”  rows  of  trees  and  sought  Ezra  Horn-  acre  after  acre  of  them,  drooping  with 

“.\re  you  experienced?”  he  asked,  blow  as  he  directed  the  early  activities  masses  of  fruit  that  would  be  reckoned 
his  gaze  discomfiting  in  its  steadfast-  of  his  picking  crew.  in  tons  before  the  season  closed, 

ness,  v’et  pleasant,  too.  “Right  here,”  he  said,  placing  a  And  as  she  worked,  losing  her  awk- 

Sadie  hesitated.  Did  one  need  e.x-  ladder.  “Get  your  shears  and  pail  wardness,  stopping  to  poke  a  plump 

perience  to  revel  in  the  luxury  of  these  at  the  packing  table.”  cherry  between  her  even  teeth  now  and 

cool,  fruit-laden  orchards?  Was  there  Then  he  was  gone  and  Sadie  was  glad,  then,  Sadie  Deere  thought  that  after 
a  possibility  that,  for  lack  of  training.  To  commence  a  strange  work  before  him,  all,  the  dream  of  a  month  in  a  middy 
she  might  fail  to  make  this  dream  come  to  ask  a  question,  she  feared  might  be  blouse  and  a  hammock  was  tawdry 
true?  If  that  was  so,  oh,  how  she  her  undoing.  She  had  eyes,  though,  compared  to  this;  she  lifted  her  chin, 
coveted  e.xperience!  .\nd  quite  Ijefore  observant  as  they  were  blue.  to  let  the  wind  brush  her  throat.  She 

she  realized,  she  had  summoned  a  smile  Cherries  aren’t  picked  at  all  in  the  was  supremely  happy,  happier  than 
and  was  saying:  Grand  Traverse  Region,  she  discovered,  she  had  ever  been  in  her  most  ecstatic 

“Why,  I  never  spend  my  vacations  The  stems  are  clipped  with  shears,  dreams;  so  happy  that  once  she 
any  other  way  than  picking  cherries.  They  are  dropped  into  a  tin  pail  which  covertly,  not  without  a  qualm,  pinched 
It’s  the  best  rest  I’ve  ever  found.  Be-  hangs  from  your  waist  and  at  a  packing-  a  finger  with  her  shears  to  see  if  she 
sides,  being  born  a  country  girl  makes  table  are  sorted  and  crated.  might  not  awaken, 

it  easier,  you  know” — with  a  tug  in  It  was  a  relief  to  know  that  much.  He  spoke  suddenly:  “Well,  how 

her  throat  as  she  unconsciously  recalled  She  watched  some  of  the  pickers,  si-  goes  it?” 

the  scampering  child  with  the  clover  lent,  intent,  speeding  up,  snipping  and  He  had  come  on  her  silently  through 
nosegay.  dropping  with  mechanical  regularity,  the  well-tilled  soil  and  stood  looking 

Not  really  a  lie,  was  it?  No!  The  filling  pails  with  astonishing  rapidity,  over  her  shoulder,  the  suggestion  of  a 
country  was  in  her  blootl;  she  so  envied  She  saw  others  dawdling;  and  still  laugh  still  in  his  eyes. 


Her  make-believe  lover  was  so  intangible! 
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IN  TIME  OF  WAR  I  SING 

By  Allen  Crafton 

(Hq.  Co.  123J  Field  Artillery,  Camp  Logan) 


I 

ISIXG  of  Song!  of  Spontaneity! 

Of  all  the  mirage  Hopes  we’re  dreaming  of. 

I  sing  of  Deity! 

The  Song-god  gave  to  me 

The  love  of  Song,  the  song  of  Love. 

Crude-car\'en  it  may  be, 

My  song  of  Song; 

And  its  supremacy 

Lies  not  in  master-music  ravishing. 

Nor  in  gemmed  verse  by  genius’  hand  set  free. 
But  in  the  words:  I  sing! 

II 

SONG’S  parents  are  the  singer’s  Joy  and  Pain; 

Song’s  soul  is  Love; 

Song  is  the  mirror  of  the  heart 

That  pictures  to  the  mind  a  world  apart 

From  sordid  things  it’s  thinking  of. 

Song  is  a  sacred  treasure-trove 

That  e’en  the  humblest  do  not  seek  in  vain. 

When  touched  by  .\rt. 

Song  is  transfigured 

.\n(l  mounts  to  golden  air  above, 

A  living  dream  to  be  and  to  remain 
Eternal  lovelihead. 


Ill 

IN  CAREFREE  boyhood,  bare  of  feet  and  arms, 
I  whistled  out  my  song  in  dusty  lanes; 

In  awkward  youth-tide,  filled  with  faint  alarms, 

I  hummed  my  song,  timid  of  noisy  strains; 

In  passionate  manhood,  burning  with  the  sweet 
.And  awful  fire,  in  Love’s  own  tongue  I’d  greet 
The  pink  of  dawn. 

The  gold  of  eve; 

The  woodland-warbler’s  glad,  wide-throated  song 
Shamed  not  my  song  of  Love. 


There  is  no  hate  within  my  memor>’; 

My  soul  knows  not  the  chord:  retaliate. 

I  have  no  song  of  hate. 

V 

So  STILL  I  sing,  till  leaping  at  the  smart 

Of  War’s  hard  hand,  I  turn;  and  from  his  heart 
Of  iron  he  vomits  through  his  bloody  lips: 

Poor  slavering  pygmy!  You  are  caught  in  grips 
Of  powers  so  gigantic  that  the  whole 
Of  Life  is  shackled;  this  decrepit  soul 
Of  which  you  prate  needs  but  a  breath 
To  shrivel  into  silence  with  your  death. 

His  cannon  roar  of  laughter  rocks  the  sky. 

I  cower  for  a  moment,  then  I  cry: 

I  live  this  hour,  and  in  it  I 
Sing  as  ne’er  I  sang  before! 

Your  dread,  death-reeking  power 
Stops  at  the  door 

Behind  which  souls  assemble;  that  fair  place 
Of  spirit-song  your  form  can  not  disgrace. 

This  pygmy  self  defies  you  to  destroy 
My  soul’s  one  hour  of  e.xalted  joy! 

VI 

He  turns,  but  does  not  go  .  .  . 

■Ah,  well  I  know 
The  fire  of  War’s  breath 
Means  death. 

-Ah,  well  I  feel  Moloch’s  certain  power 
Crushing  this  glad  hour. 

To-day  I  may  be  thrown 
Into  abyssmal  ^^’ar’s  red  zone. 

To-morrow  I  may  see 

Strong  Ijodies  shattered  hideously. 

Then  will  I  sing? 

Can  I  then  sing? 


Now  in  full  lustihood  of  powers  I  stand 
■And  see  grim  War  enshroud  the  ravished  world. 
War-slaved,  into  the  cjiaos  I  am  hurled. 

I  see  the  giant  guillotine  grow  great ; 

I  hear  the  snarling  hymns  of  poisoned  hate; 

I  hear  the  world’s  soul  shriek — 

It  dare  not  speak; 

Its  hollow  face 
Looks  piteously  for  a  place 
To  hide  itself  in  death. 

Still  do  I  sing 
.And  bring 

My  soul  of  song  to  solace  the  world’s  soul. 

IV 

HE  wolf-world  shows  its  fangs  and  cries: 

A'ou  fool,  your  songs  are  lies! 

Barbaric  foes  ordain  to  devastate 
The  world  of  good;  therefore  to  expiate 
The  crime,  we  must  retaliate. 

Sing  hate! 

Feel  hate! 

Our  guilt  will  be  purged  white  through  bloody  sacrifice. 

I  sing  of  hate?  .  .  . 

There  is  no  wrath  among  the  stars  for  me; 

There  is  no  rage  in  the  white  moon  for  me; 

There  is  no  combat  in  mj-  dreams; 


The  Song-god  gave  to  me 

The  love  of  Song,  the  song  of  Love,  and  He, 

Mightier  than  Moloch,  gave  it  immortality. 

VII 

E.AR  God,  when  stumbling  up  the  scorching  hill 
That  dooms  my  death,  e’en  then 
My  song  must  not  be  still! 

I  see  ahead  a  gored,  ensanguined  path; 

I  hear  the  guns  Ixdch  forth  in  deafening  wrath; 
Sickened,  I  stand  before  the  shrieking  slain; 

I  watch  the  scarlet  stretchers  writhe  with  pain; 

See  War  obliterate  the  Brotherhood 
My  song  had  wooed. 

.Alone  with  God  I  sing  above  the  strife! 

Rings  out  the  word  to  charge! 

I  cross  the  marge 
Of  Life. 

Then  will  one  last  enraptured,  quivering  cry, 

One  more  loved  strain  from  memorj’. 

One  final  hope  for  time  to  be, 

Burst  from  my  soul  as  in  the  mud  I  die! 

Mingling  with  the  earth-mold,  one  last  kiss 
I'll  give  the  world’s  soul — only  this — 

.A  friend’s  farewell — then  silence — War’s  roar  drowned- 
I  find  my  song  within  the  world’s  soul — crowned. 
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UNITED  STATES  Train¬ 
ing  Camp  for  Reserve  Offi¬ 
cers  is  an  excellent  place 
for  psychological  study  of 
character,  as  I  dare  say  the 
Officer  Instructors  find — that  is,  if  their 
gifts  happen  to  lie  in  that  line.  And 
if  the  aim  of  those  organizations  were 
other  than  strictly  military,  interest¬ 
ing  and  diverting  data  might  be  co¬ 
piously  obtained  therefrom.  There  is 
a  good  bit  of  war  rattling  and  clatter¬ 
ing  about  their  precincts,  but  there’s 
not  so  much  of  the  war.  So  something 
about  them — I  can’t  quite  catch  and 
label  it — something  about  the  men  en¬ 
listed  there,  gives  to  the  whole  belli¬ 
cose  curriculum  the  quality  of  a  game, 
a  strenuous  game,  an  amazing,  weari¬ 
some,  swashbuckling,  roaring  game,  to 
be  sure,  but  none  the  less  a  game.  It’s 
the  absence  of  the  enemy,  no  doubt, 
that  so  robs  it  of  reality;  that,  and  per¬ 
haps  our  national  habit  of  making  light 
of  things  generally.  So  the  result  is 
a  loud,  careless,  fairly  Rabelaisian  cheer¬ 
fulness,  and  a  spirit  of  irresponsible 
youth  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  thumbs 
its  nose  at  the  vast  problems  of  the 
Allies,  forgets  to  hate  the  Germans, 
and  concentrates  only  on  an  egoistic 
conception,  the  which  is,  briefly,  “What 
reward  am  I  going  to  get  out  of  all  this 
back-and-leg-aching?  ’  ’ 

Now  this  attitude  to  the  sober-minded 
middle-thirty’d  aspirant  is  very  discon¬ 
certing,  at  the  outset,  to  encounter. 
And  it  needs  all  the  elasticity  which 
his  medium  can  command  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  conditions.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  he  comes  a  cropper,  just  because 
he  fails  to  see  that  in  the  long  run  very 
likely  this  juvenile  and  what-the-hell- 
Bill  nonchalance  is  by  way  of  being  a 
merciful  interim  given  by  the  good 
Lord  Himself;  for  the  good  Lord  Him¬ 
self  knows  it  isn’t  going  to  last  long, 
with  them,  “over  there.’’ 

Mr.  Henry  Stringer  Hopkins  was 
thus  disconcerted,  when  he  had  offered 
himself  to  his  country  and  had,  after 
due  preliminaries,  found  himself  in  a 
cotton  “issue’’  uniform,  at  once  too 
tight  and  too  loose,  serving  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Camp  as  a  candidate  officer.  And 
as  his  Maker  had  almost  entirely — it 
would  seem  regrettably,  omitted  any 
form  of  elasticity  in  his  make-up,  Mr. 
Hopkins  continued  to  be  disconcerted. 


and  worse,  as  time  went  on.  And  that 
is  just  what  I  am  going  to  speak  about. 

I  remember  him  very  well,  as  he 
looked  on  the  first  day  of  the  camp. 
We  were  hanging  in  a  long  line  about 
the  adjutant’s  office,  all  of  us  in  a 
muddle  of  bravado,  and  bewilderment, 
and  curiosity,  and  that  Yankee  care¬ 
fulness  of  being  sure  no  one  was  “put¬ 
ting  something  over”  on  us.  He  was 
very  hot  and  very  red  and  fattish  and 
fussy  (he’d  lost  something  or  other), 
and  horribly  serious.  I  put  him  down 
as  four-and-forty;  and  it  turned  out 
he  was  two  years  older.  Short,  stocky, 
but  softish  in  muscle;  dressed  with  a 
dull-,  mussed  propriety;  earnest  and 
plain;  and  peering  out  on  the  new 
world  through  those  great  horn  spec¬ 
tacles  which  so  attract  the  weak-eyed 
these  days.  We  stoexi  together  mo¬ 
mentarily. 

“My  name  is  Hopkins,”  he  said,  and 
gav'e  me  a  most  perspiring  hand.  “This 
is  a  pretty  serious  moment  in  a  man’s 
life,  isn’t  it?  An  issue  that  involves 
life  and  death.  A  man  should  be  proud 
to  be  able  to  be  in  it.” 

It  startled  me  a  little.  I  confess  I 
W’as  thinking  just  then  of  when  we’d 
get  the  next  meal  and  what  it  w'ould 
be  like  and  how  my  uniform  would  fit 
me.  The  man  next  us  by  the  railing 
was  saying — and  remarkably  spitting 
— “This’s  a  hell  of  a  place,  ain’t  it? 
Why,  when  we  was  on  the  Border - ” 

“Why,  yes,  I  guess  so,”  I  stammered. 
“How  do  you  think  we’ll  like  it  here?” 

“It  doesn’t  matter  at  all  how  we  like 
it,”  he  responded  solemnly.  “I’m 
here  to  see  this  thing  through  to  the 
end.  I  want  to  fight  for  my  country. 
Death  itself  I  consider  small,  to  keep 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.” 

Now,  that  is  all  ver\’  well  to  feel,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  the  bulk  of  us  felt 
pretty  much  like  Mr.  Henry  S.  Hop¬ 
kins,  but  put  into  words,  right  there — 
well,  it  seemed,  so  to  say,  indelicate; 
like  talking  of  how  you  felt  about  God 
or  the  girl  you  love.  I  edged  away 
embarrassedly. 

Little  by  little  things  fell  into  shape 
in  the  camp.  We  were  sorted  out  and 
classified;  uniformed  and  armed;  and 
screwed  dowm  tight  into  that  military 
regime  which  is  no  respecter  of  persons 
or  prejudices  or  predispositions.  We 
learned  to  know  our  instructors  and 


they  learned  to  know  us.  We  grew  to 
recognize  the  bugle-calls  and  curse  them 
all  save  “Come-and-get-it”  —  which 
means  food.  We  got,  each  according 
to  his  lights,  a  point  of  view  about  the 
organization  and  aired  it  cockily.  In¬ 
timacies  sprang  up  among  us;  friend¬ 
ships;  and  dislikes,  too.  Squads  were 
formed,  and  one  was  known,  in  general, 
by  his  squad  number.  In  short,  the 
system  began  to  work.  That  anom¬ 
alous  bit  of  home,  the  only  one  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  barracks  knows,  his  cot-bed, 
acquired  a  personal  and  familiar  qual¬ 
ity;  became  a  friendly  habit  for  sleep 
or  gossip  or  study.  The  popularity  of 
a  man’s  bunk  offers  a  fairly  good  esti¬ 
mate  of  that  man’s  popularity  in  the 
barracks — I  mean  during  the  few  lei¬ 
sure  moments  the  army  concedes  to  its 
children. 

No  one  frequented  Mr.  Hopkins’s 
bunk — “Pappy’s”  bunk.  For  we  got 
to  the  nickname  stage  of  intercourse 
without  wasting  much  time;  and  Hop¬ 
kins  was  “Pappy”  to  the  company.  He 
didn’t  at  all  like  to  be  called  Pappy 
and  he  didn’t  like  his  comrades  in  arms 
“lolling,”  I  believe  that  was  the  word 
he  used,  on  his  tidy  bed.  He  wanted 
to  be  addressed  as  Mr.  Hopkins.  “I 
don’t  want  to  be  too  familiar  with  the 
rest  of  you,  and  I  don’t  want  you  to 
l)e  too  familiar  with  me,”  he  e.xploded 
to  us  one  day  irately. 

“Oh, Pappy!  0-o-oh.  Pappy!  Naughty 
— naughty!”  was  all  he  got,  derisively. 

“Why  do  they  kid  me  like  this?”  he 
asked  me,  plaintively,  one  day  as  we 
lay  flat  on  our  bellies  in  a  pestilent, 
swampy  sp>ot,  pretending  to  be  an  out¬ 
post,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

“Everybody  kids  everybody  here,” 
I  replied  evasively  and  a  little  cross¬ 
ly.  The  damp  had  got  through  my 
shirt. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  damn  fools  who 
kid,”  said  Mr.  Hopkins  darkly,  “and 
by  kidding  they  stamp  themselves  as 
such.  It  is  bad  taste.”  He  took  off 
his  hat  and  wiped  his  bald  spot  vin¬ 
dictively.  “They  may  sing  a  different 
song  when  the  commissions  are  given 
out.” 

I  looked  at  him  furtively  in  the  raw 
light  of  early  morning.  I  observed 
that  he  had  lost  much  of  his  fleshy 
contour;  his  face  was  haggard,  his  eye 
harassecl.  He  had  the  look  of  a  man 
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who  was  taking  things  terribly  hard, 
both  physically  and  mentally. 

“A  certain  amount  of  kidding  is  good 
for  a  man,”  I  hazarded. 

“Not  for  me,”  said  Mr.  Hopkins 
grimly,  and  wriggled  away  into  a  wetter 
position. 

The  chief  baiter  of  Pappy  was  a  com¬ 
placent  young  man  named  Frawley,  of 
his  squad.  Frawley  had  had  consid¬ 
erable  training  in  military  affairs  before 
coming  to  the  camp.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  very  good  at  it,  and  if  he 
hadn’t  been  a  spoiled  brat  with  as 
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short  period  of  try-out  and  ended  by 
marching  us  hell-for-leather,  double 
time,  across  the  parade-ground  into  a 
ditch  and  against  a  five-foot  stone 
wall,  bellowing  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
“Squads  right!  Squads  right!  For  the 
third  and  last  time  I  ask  you  to  do 
squads  right!” 

Our  captain,  who  was  by  no  means  a 
profane  person,  cursed  as  picturesquely 
and  entertainingly  as  a  good  many 
years  in  various  army  posts  and  a 
sweet  sense  of  the  ridiculous  had  gifted 
him  with.  I’m  not  permitted  to  quote 


VVe  kidded  him,  Fm  afraid,  heartlessly, 
because  such  an  organization  as  ours 
is  heartless — light-heartless,  you  might 
say.  Heartless,  but  good-natured.  No 
one,  I  think,  put  anything  into  it  except 
fun,  no  one  but  a  great  raw  cub  named 
Witherspoon  with  a  bulging  forehead, 
fish  eyes,  and  a  pasty  face.  He  snick¬ 
ered  with  the  futile  malice  of  a  child, 
loud  enough  for  Hopkins  to  hear: 
“Damned  old  man!  VV'hy  do  they  have 
old  men  here  like  that?  He’s  too  old 
to  learn  anything.”  .\nd  some  one 
prodded  the  sj>eaker  with  a  bayonet. 


Little  by  little  our  laughter  and  joking  laded  out.  ^Ve  eyed  Squads  questioningly,  as  if  be  were  about  to  speak  to  us. 


little  tact  as  any  man  was  ever  given 
to  face  life  with,  the  company  would 
have  respected  him.  He  belonged  to 
that  bullying  class  of  human  beings 
who  give  orders  but  who  will  not  obey 
them.  It  was  his  custom  during  the 
infantry  drill  to  heckle  Mr.  Hopkins 
in  low,  contemptuous  tones.  It  was 
unfortunately  true  that  Pappy  with 
fatal  consistency  got  everything  wrong. 
Frawley  rejoiced  in  this.  Indeed,  it 
seemed,  as  time  went  on,  that  Hop¬ 
kins  couldn’t  master  the  metier.  It 
eluded  and  provoked  and  bewildered 
him.  It  pursued  hotly;  the  sweat — 
Lord  bless  him,  how  the  sweat  gushed 
from  him!  His  face  got  apoplectic. 
He  made  indomitable  efforts — and  went 
wrong. 

There  was  the  day,  for  instance,  when 
he  had  charge  of  the  company  for  a 


him  here,  but  it  was  very  funny.  It 
ended  with  “God  forgive  you,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  and  come  out  of  that!" 

Hopkins  left  us  struggling  at  the 
impasse  and  saluted.  “Sir,”  he  cried 
passionately,  “they  refused  to  obey 
me!  They  rebelled!  I’ve  given  them 
‘Squads  right’  half-way  across  the  drill 
ground.  And  they  wouldn’t.” 

We  saw  the  captain  turn  his  back. 
He  made  as  if  to  blow  his  nose;  his 
shoulder  heaved.  When  he  faced  about 
he  was  very  bland;  there  was  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

“You  omitted  the  command  of  execu¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Hopkins.  There  was  no  re¬ 
bellion.  Mr.  Frawley,  take  charge  of 
the  company  and  remove  it  to  a  more 
edifying  spot.” 

Poor  old  Pappy  shouldered  his  gun 
and  trudged  along  bitterly  in  the  ranks. 


It’s  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  it? 
that  Mr.  Hopkins  from  that  hour  till 
the  day  we  saw  him  last  was  known 
as  “Squads  Right.”  He’d  had  an  inde¬ 
scribable  way  of  shouting  these  words, 
with  an  amazing  and  terrifying  move¬ 
ment  of  the  mouth.  I  can  give  no 
notion  of  the  sound  save  to  suggest  that 
it  rather  resembled  the  noise  inadver¬ 
tently  emitted  by  a  person  hit  une.x- 
pectedly  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

The  system  screwed  tighter  and 
tighter  as  the  weeks  wore  on.  The 
physical  strain  was  pretty  hard  for  us 
all;  and  mental  worry  had  a  fair  part, 
too,  in  it  all.  No  one  thought  very 
much  or  cared  very  much  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  his  neighbor.  His 
mind  was  desperately  on  his  own  case, 
and  devil  take  the  hindermost.  It 
needed  all  the  gaiety  and  good  humor 
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a  man  and  his  friends  could  muster  to 
keep  a  decently  serene  front.  Just  so, 
no  one  gave  a  second  thought  to  old 
“.Squads  Right,”  to  a  little  wonder 
whether  he  was  “all  in”  or  lonely  and 
low  in  his  soul.  He  went  to  and  fro 
about  his  business,  his  clothes  put  on 
all  askew,  his  mouth  grim  and  his  eye 
distraught — doing  it  all  just  the  way 
it  shouldn’t  be  done.  And  we  watched 
him  and  laughed.  We’d  grown  so  used 
to  his  nightly  remarks  in  the  squad 
room  after  taps  that  we  had  ceased 
to  jeer — all  of  us  except  Frawley.  “If 
you  fellows  were  officers  and  gentle¬ 
men,  you’d  stop  talking  and  let  a  fellow 
sleep.” 

It  is  astonishing  how  horribly  alone 
a  man  can  live  in  a  crowd. 

If  any  one  spoke  of  Hopkins  at  all, 
it  was  with  a  careless — “Oh,  he  won’t 
last  long,  poor  old  nut.”  And  it  began 
to  look  that  way.  He  was  at  the  tail 
of  every  hike,  puffing  and  straining  fear- 
somely.  He  drew  his  maps  in  startling 
but  untrustworthy  designs.  He  mud¬ 
dled  the  commands.  He  fell  over  the 
hurdles  on  the  bayonet  run  and  nearly 
stabbed  himself  and  his  neighbors.  He 
got  lumbago  digging  trenches.  And  he 
had  a  score  of  40  out  of  a  p)Ossible  250 
on  the  rifle-range.  No,  it  was  evident 
old  Squads  Right  wouldn’t  do.  And 
nobody  cared — not  a  soul  in  the  camp. 

One  afternoon  it  all  ended.  We  were 
cleaning  up  for  retreat — faces  and  boots 
and  guns.  The  top-sergeant  bawled 
through  the  room:  “Mr.  Hopkins  to 
rejwrt  to  the  captain  at  once.” 

Squads  Right  clumped  out  grimly. 

“He’s  got  his,”  giggled  the  Wither¬ 
spoon  boy,  repulsively.  “I  heard  ’em 
talkin’  last  night  in  the  officers’  room.” 

Later,  in  the  street,  as  the  company 
stood  at  rest  waiting  for  the  colors  to 
come  up,  a  donkey  trotted  by.  Fraw¬ 
ley  said  stupidly:  “There  goes  Squads 
Right.”  It  was  so  stupid  that  only  one 
or  two  of  the  weakest-minded  laughed. 
Hopkins  looked  steadily  ahead.  We 
came  to  attention  the  next  moment 
and  marched  off. 

VV'hen  we  were  back  again  in  the 
barracks  an  hour  later  I  saw  Squads 
Right  come  up  to  Frawley,  as  he  stood 
by  his  bunk,  say  a  word  or  two  tensely 
and  then  without  any  more  parley 
strike  him  calmly  and  majestically 
straight  on  the  nose.  Frawley  went 
down  with  a  thud  between  the  bunks, 
got  up  and  thrust  out  blindly  and 
bloodily  with  a  good  deal  of  “let-me- 
at-’im.”  We  gathered  around  and  sepa¬ 
rated  the  combatants.  That  sort  of 
thing  couldn’t  be  allowed  in  barracks 
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between  candidate  officers.  Little  Fitch 
confided  afterward  to  me — “Fraw  didn’t 
struggle  half  so  hard  to  get  at  him  as 
he  could  have.  I  held  him.” 

Sellers  cocked  his  head  and  remarked 
in  his  whimsical  fashion — “Perfect — 
quite  perfect,  by  Jove!” 

And  just  because  a  crowd  is  always 
a  crowd  and  can  be  banked  on  for  any 
extraordinary  weathercock  turning  at 
the  most  unexpected  moments,  old 
Squads  Right  had  us  with  him  almost 
to  a  man — the  whole  company.  It 
seemed  high  justice  from  Heaven  meted 
out  to  Frawley.  We  had  all  suffered 
at  his  hands  and  we  all  felt  a  profound 
satisfaction  to  see  the  job  done.  Squads 
was  a  hero.  We  patted  him  on  the 
back  while  Frawley  was  out  mopping 
off  his  nose. 

“Good  boy!” 

“Anything  you  want  in  the  company 
is  yours.” 

“Hurray  for  old  Squads!”  etc.,  ad  lib. 

But  that  by  no  means  is  the  point 
of  this  account:  how  Squads  thus  easily 
became  our  hero.  Something  happened 
then  which  lifted  him  out  of  the  prize¬ 
ring  and  put  him  into  another  class, 
one  nobler  and  finer,  it  seems  to  me, 
than  we  ourselves,  the  rest  of  us,  may 
ever  get  into. 

Mr.  Hopkins  stood  impressively  by 
the  scene  of  combat.  He  was  very 
self-possessed.  His  eyes  wandered 
wearily  over  our  faces  and  on  beyond 
to  the  rows  and  rows  of  bunks  and  their 
festoons  of  equipment.  Little  by  little 
our  laughter  and  joking  faded  out.  We 
eyed  Squads  questioningly,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  speak  to  us — say  some¬ 
thing  unusual.  He  did. 

“Mr.  Frawley  got  what  he  deserved,” 
he  said,  by  way  of  casual  explanation. 
“He  is  a  very  rude  young  man.  That 
is  of  no  consequence.’!  He  paused  a 
moment  and  his  eyes  mellowed  patheti¬ 
cally.  “I  wish  I  had  not  hit  him,”  he 
went  on  laboriously.  “Not  because  I 
regret  the  blow,  but — well — well — be¬ 
cause  for  the  first  time  since  I’ve  been 
in  this  camp,  you  fellows  have — patted 
me  on  the  back.  I’m  a  cross-grained 
old  chap.  It’s  my  fault.  I  don’t 
blame  any  one  but  myself.  Only  you 
see — they’ve  canned  me.  To-day.  And 
just  your  saying  ‘Good  for  you — 

I  think  he  tried  to  say  “Squads  Right,” 
but  couldn’t  wrench  it  out — “er — ‘Hop¬ 
kins,’  makes  it  harder  to  go.” 

We  were  all  very  silent — shamefaced 
— and  uneasy. 

“I  ought  to  go.  I’m  no  good.  I 
don’t  kick.  But,  men,  I  hate  to  go. 
You  don’t  know  what  it  means  to  me. 
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this.  I  want  to  tell  you.  Just  to  make 
it  a  little  clearer.”  He  became,  some¬ 
how,  just  then,  the  leader  of  the  lot.  I 
can’t  quite  say  why.  Something  in  his 
face,  his  voice. 

“I’ve  got  two  boys — just  under  the 
draft  age.  I’ve  sacrificed  a  good  deal 
for  them — for  education  and  all  that. 
And  when  this  thing  came — this  war — 
they’ve  got  Revolutionary  blood  in 
them,  too — I  waited  for  them  to  come 
up  and  say,  ‘Father,  we’re  going!’  And 
I  waited — and  waited.  They  didn’t 
speak.  I  tell  you  I’ll  never  have  to 
bear  a  thing  so  hard  again.  And  then 
I  spoke.  I  asked  them:  ‘What  are 
you  going  to  do?’  And  they  couldn’t 
answer.  My  boys!  My  own  boys!  And 
they  took  refuge  with  their  mother — 
think  of  it!  She  protected  them.  Told 
them  they  needn’t  go.  That  it  would 
break  her  heart.  And — and — they  let 
her  persuade  them.  My  boys!  ‘Well,’ 

I  said,  ‘if  you  won’t  fight,  you’ll  work, 
damn  you!’  And  I’ve  ceased  to  do 
a  thing  more  for  them.  This  war — 
why,  it  means  everything  to  me.  I’d 
give — ”  his  voice  broke  painfully.  I 
detected  tears  in  the  eyes  of  little 
Fitch — “I’d  give  anything  to — I  said, 
‘By  God,  then  I’ll  go!’  I  left  my  busi-. 
ness — a  good  one — and  came  down  here 
to  learn  how  to  fight.  It  seemed  to 
me  I  had  to.  And — well,  you’ve  seen 
me.  I’m  too  old.  Too  clumsy.  Too 
thick-headed.  And  yet,  I’ve  got  a  fight¬ 
ing  heart  that  will  lick  the  lot  of  you. 
Now  I’m  canned — I’ve  told  this — I 
wanted  you  to  know  that — inside  I’m 
not  so  rotten  as  I  seem  outside — gen¬ 
tlemen.  Fight!  For  God’s  sake,  fight! 
And  fight  for  me,  too!” 

Mr.  Hopkins  ceased  and  with  a  gasp 
recalled  himself  to  the  situation.  I 
think  he  was  dreadfully  dismayed  over 
what  hp  had  done.  At  any  rate,  he 
pulled  himself  together  with  a  great 
effort  and  said  primly:  “Gentlemen, 
I’m  glad  to  have  made  your  acquain¬ 
tance.  I  wish  you  all  good-by.  I’m 
going  to  try  to  get  a  job  driving  an 
ambulance  over  there.  Good  even¬ 
ing.” 

Harkson,  who  has  the  biggest  heart 
in  the  world,  got  his  hand  first.  And 
then  every  man  of  us  filed  by  and  gave 
him  a  grip  that  had  in  it  a  little  of  what 
our  hearts  were  full  of.  The  last  of  us 
was  Frawley — with  a  swelled  nose  and 
bruised  lip. 

“God  bless  you,  Mr.  Hopkins!  Some 
of  us  may  meet  you  over  there — in 
your  ambulance.  Shall  you  mind  if 
we  call  you  Squads  Right,  then,  when 
you  shove  us  in?” 
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IGNORANCE  brought  about  the 
Italian  smash-up  in  October,  1917. 
Just  plain  ignorance — ignorance 
of  the  Three  R’s.  Other  things 
helped;  but  bone-felon  igno¬ 
rance — the  sort  that  aches — made  it 
possible. 

That  Italian  smash,  coming  on  the 
heels  of  the  Russian  collapse,  was  a 
damaging  blow  to  the  Allies.  Military 
critics  sp)oke  of  it  as  a  debacle.  Lloyd 
George  called  it  a  disaster.  Perhaps  it 
deferred  the  final  victory  for  a  year. 

Yet  in  one  aspect  that  failure  was  a 
triumph  for  democracy.  The  Italians 
ran  away  because,  primarily,  they  had 
not  known  what  they  were  fighting 
for.  Invasion  created  a  national  spirit. 
A  week  later  they  were  fighting  ^•a- 
liantly  as  ever,  because  a  new  national¬ 
ism  had  been  born. 

WKat's  Happened  to  Italy 

TTALY  has  stepped  square  out  of  the 
feudal  system  and  into  the  twentieth 
century,  no  matter  what  the  immediate 
outcome  may  be.  Her  statesmen  had 
regarded  themselves  as  guardians  for  a 
child  that  had  not  grown  up.  Maybe 
that  child  has  not  yet  reached  its  po¬ 
litical  majority,  but  after  this  it  will  be 
listened  to.  To  make  it  worth  listen¬ 
ing  to  it  will  be  educated.  Yesterday 
Italy’s  soldiers  were  peasant  conscripts. 
To-day  they  are  citizens. 

Rather  a  flattering  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  an  absolute  rout,  isn’t  it? 
But  let  us  see  what  happened. 

For  two  years  the  Italian  armies 
fought  magnificently.  Neither  the  Al¬ 
lies  nor  the  United  States  have  quite 
realized  this.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
to  talk  the  Italians  down.  Too  manv 
;u 


folks  on  our  side  of  the  fence  have 
spoken  of  them  tolerantly.  Road- 
builders,  we’ve  called  them,  and  maca¬ 
roni-crackers.  An  Austrian  early  in 
the  war  spoke  of  the  Italian  army  of 
opera  singers  and  mandolin  players. 
That  line  should  be  included  in  the  list 
of  things  better  left  unsaid.  The  Ital¬ 
ians  have  made  the  Austrians  pay  for 
it. 

.  Only  the  comparative  few  who  have 
been  permitted  to  visit  the  Italian 
front  have  known  what  the  Italians 
have  been  doing  in  the  past  two  years. 
Their  communiques  told  nothing.  Gen¬ 
eral  Cadorna  was  a  master  of  verbal 
fireworks,  but  he  avoided  detail.  It 
seems  to  me  every  photo  I  have  seen 
from  the  Italian  front  showed  soldiers 
on  a  glacier,  or  painfully  standing  on 
each  other’s  shoulders  in  order  to  climb 
jagged  rocks.  Their  publicity  was  bad. 
The  world  “sold”  Italy. 

Yet  they  were  winning  ground  over 
the  most  abominable  terrain  of  the  war. 
The  Austrians  always  had  the  high 
ground.  They  always  fought  from  se¬ 
lected  positions.  For  some  reason  of 
European  politics  the  Allied  press  has 
treated  the  Austrian  as  an  almost  neg¬ 
ligible  foe,  just  as  it  has  always  as¬ 
sumed  that  Austria-Hungary  was  led 


into  this  war  by  a  wicked  partner.  Yet 
men  who  will  take  a  fifty  per  cent,  loss 
time  after  time — and  come  back  for 
more — are  not  contemptible  enemies. 
Austrian  generals  may  be  poor  things, 
but  Austrian  cannons  are  better  than 
Krupp’s.  The  world  has  forgotten 
these  things  in  refusing  credit  to  the 
Italians. 

In  October  the  Italian  armies  were 
resting  securely  in  strong  positions  at 
the  end  of  a  victorious  campaign.  In 
May  they  had  started  in  to  take  the 
Bainsizza  plateau.  In  August  the  job 
was  finished.  The  Italian  army  had 
that  confidence  and  punch  the  top  dog 
always  has — or  it  was  supposed  to  have. 
Back  home,  Italy  was  glorifying  itself. 
Every  one  was  playing  that  favorite 
European  game  of  cut-up-the-continent. 
An  egg  or  two  had  been  laid,  but  chick¬ 
ens  were  being  counted  by  yardfuls. 

A  Year  Ago 

RANGE  was  thrusting  in  through 
Saloniki,  was  she  not?  Yery  well, 
then.  Italy  should  first  complete  her 
hold  upon  Albania  and  then  trade 
Albania  to  France  for  Tunis  in  order  to 
“set  a  bar  across  the  Mediterranean.” 
Trieste  and  that  hinterland  of  Trieste 
which  is  populated  entirely  by  Slavs 
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top  of  all  the  Alps.  In  order  to  get  in  of  the  gallopade  the  only  guns  the  Aus-  took  the  Austrians’  food  and  marched 
plenty  of  defensible  positions  the  map-  trians  used  were  the  Italians’  own.  back  again.  They  needed  that  food, 
makers  had  not  only  colored  a  good  part  Then  the  Italians  turned  around,  and  They  had  not  eaten  for  three  days, 
of  .Austria,  but  had  nipped  off  the  lower  for  two  months  on  end  fought  like  men  Some  advanced  posts  could  only  be  pro¬ 
corner  of  Switzerland.  Even  the  ca-  possessed.  There  has  been  no  finer  ex-  visioned  by  aeroplane.  The  Lower 
sinos  and  rose-gardens  of  Monte  Carlo  hibition  of  sheer  courage  in  the  war,  un-  Piave  runs  waist  deep  in  icy  water, 
were  included.  To-day  that  map  is  in-  less,  perhaps,  the  stand  the  French  There  is  a  no-man’s-land  between  two 
teresting — and  tragic.  army  made  at  Verdun  and  the  Marne,  branches  of  the  Piave  perhaps  a  mile 

rpi  ^  11  The  Italians  had  few  big  guns,  except  wide,  spotted  with  pools  and  under- 

e  o  apse  some  antiquated  old  bellowers  which  brush,  stagnant  with  marshes.  Every 

TN  ONE  brief  day  all  those  plans  were  had  not  been  in  the  first  line  at  all.  night  Italian  patrol  parties  used  to 

knocked  galley  west.  This  victorious  They  had  to  be  “set”  after  each  shot,  search  that  barren  ground  for  the 
army  retreated — no,  retreated  is  not  The  Austro-German  forces  had  easily  enemy.  I  shivered  at  the  thought  of 
the  word;  it  ran — as  far  as  it  could;  and  ten  guns  to  one  for  the  Italians  and  wading,  half-swimming,  through  that 
then  it  got  up  early  the  next  day  and  each  gun  was  a  fast-firing,  easy-running,  swift  and  freezing  current,  to  spend  a 
ran  again.  Soldiers  by  the  thousands  automatic  piece  of  ordnance.  wnnter  night  looking  in  the  darkness  for 

threw  their  rifles  in  the  mud.  The  rpi  tj  ' 

wounded  were  deserted.  Officers  were  *  eroic  o  an  “How  do  you  select  your  patrols?”  I 

murdered  and  towns  looted  and  civil-  “\\7^  WERE  shelled  rather  heavi-  asked. 

ians  violated.  Headquarters  was  evac-  "  ’  ly  this  morning,”  I  was  told  in  “Volunteers,  of  course,”  said  the 
uated  so  hurriedly  that  maps  and  letters  a  trench  on  the  Alto  Piano  of  Asiago.  officer  who  replied.  “But  we  never  let 
and  officers’  clothes  were  left  behind.  “Almost  drum-fire.”  a  man  go  twice  in  succession.  It 

The  Italian  line  was  driven  back  an  “Did  you  hold  up  your  end?”  I  would  not  be  fair.” 
average  of  seventy-five  kilometers,  asked,  rather  idly.  What’s  the  answer,  anyhow — one  day 

The  Italian  losses  are  estimated  at  “Oh,”  said  the  captain  commanding,  heroes,  the  next  day  runaways,  the 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  of  “We  have  no  guns  here.”  third  day  heroes  again? 

which  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  There  were  guns — a  few — scattered  rrii  -o 

were  taken  prisoners.  Only  three  thou-  along  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Broadly  _  ®  eason 

sand  were  killed  in  the  fighting,  the  speaking,  the  hill-tops  were  held  by  ^  I  'HERE  are  half  a  dozen  answers. 
Italians  say.  The  winter’s  supply  of  rifles  and  bayonets  against  cannon.  **■  Treachery  is  one  of  them.  Thereare 
food  and  blankets  and  shells  and  mules  The  Austrians  would  industriously  shell  pro-peace  Italians  in  the  army  just  as 
was  seized.  A  single  item  of  the  enemy  a  hill  until  they  were  sure  that  hill  had  there  are  pro-peace  Italians  in  Rome, 
loot  was  ninety  thousand  hospital  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  danger  and  then  There  are  men  in  the  army  who  are 
beds.  Not  less  than  two  thousand  five  charge  it,  and  then  the  Italians  would  Austrian  by  blood  and  only  Italian  by 


hundred  guns  were  lost,  and  it  is  likely 
the  loss  ran  to  three  thousand. 

Nor  were  these  light  guns,  as  is  the 
case  in  France  when  the  capture  of  guns 
is  announced  by  either  side.  There  the 
line  l)ends  back  or  forward  no  more  than 
a  mile  or  so  at  a  time,  and  the  guns 
caught  in  the  bend  are  naturally  the 
lesser  field  pieces  which  must  be  set 
close  to  the  enemy.  In  the  Italian 
collapse  the  loss  was  of  the  big  guns. 


come  out  of  the  frozen  holes  in  the 
ground  in  which  they  had  been  hiding 
and  repel  them  by  savage  force  of  arms. 
The  trenches  they  blasted  in  the  rock 
were  mere  twisted  slits,  so  that  a  direct 
hit  was  needed  to  do  any  great  damage. 
They  lacked  food  and  blankets  and  fire. 

One  detachment  of  Bersaglieri 
marched  by  goat  tracks  over  a  moun¬ 
tain  at  night  and  bombed  an  Austrian 
company  out  of  its  strong  places  and 


political  accident.  There  is  a  pro¬ 
peace  propaganda  conducted  by  Ger¬ 
mans  and  theorists  and  politicians. 

But  I  think  the  underlying  reason  for 
these  inconsistencies  is  that  Italy  is  in 
spirit  a  democracy  that  has  been  play¬ 
ing  at  being  an  autocracy.  Her  men 
were  sent  out  to  fight  precisely  as 
Russia’s  peasants  were  sent  out  to  fight. 
No  one  bothered  to  tell  them  why. 
When  one  speaks  of  public  opinion  in 
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Italy,  one  does  not  mean  peasant  ten  years’  propaganda  in  binding  Ital-  October  smash  the  walls  of  Rome  were 
opinion.  There  was  no  weight  of  ians  together  as  never  before.  plastered  with  appeals  couched  in  pro¬ 

patriotism  to  keep  them  in  line,  because  “We  did  not  know,”  said  one  man  to  fessionally  “literary”  language.  The 
they  did  not  know.  me.  “We  did  not  understand.  Why  maid  of  a  friend  of  mine  read  them 

“What  do  the  men  think  of  the  war?”  were  we  not  told?”  conscientiously  and  then  asked  her  mis- 

I  asked.  I  confess  to  a  complete  sympathy  for  tress  for  guidance.  She  had  asked  her 

“They  call  it  ‘the  Government’s  the  runaways.  They  had  been  taken  friends  what  they  were  all  about,  but 
war,’  ”  was  the  reply.  “They  talk  of  from  their  homes  and  set  down  at  the  none  of  them  knew.  They  were  beau- 
‘the  blood  ta.\.’  ”  hungriest,  coldest,  wettest,  muddiest  tiful,  she  said,  but  what  did  they  mean? 

Then  Italy  w-as  invaded,  and  the  job  mortal  ingenuity  has  yet  devised,  “Now  I  understand,”  said  the  maid, 
men  who  had  conspired  against  ‘the  not  to  speak  of  the  chances  of  bone-  when  the  mistress  put  the  case  in  words 
Government’s  war’  and  had  run  away  break  and  death.  And  no  one  had  told  of  one  syllable.  “I  shall  buy  a  bond.” 
from  ‘a  blood  tax’  suddenly  became  them  why — or  at  least  no  one  had  told  q  •  ^ 

patriots,  fighting  for  their  them  why  in  words  they  Decretive  L>overment 

motherland.  A  new  na-  could  understand.  The  Ital-  "pOR  much  of  this  public  failure  to 

tional  spirit  was  born.  ian  peasant  is  not  the  com-  comprehend,  Baron  Sidney  Sonnino 

paratively  literate  working-  was  responsible.  Sonnino  was  head  of 
France  and  England,  the  Italian  war  cabinet,  and  as  sincere 


Italy  has  been  a  state  but  forty-six 
years.  More  time  is  needed  to  grow  to 
the  stature  of  a  nation,  and  more 
trouble.  The  Libyan  war  had  helped 
Italy  to  realize  her  nationality,  but  the 
realization  was  not  comjilete.  Spelling 
books  would  have  helped  more. 

Ignorant  FigKters 

TTALIAN  history  runs  true  to  pattern. 

It  has  always  lieen  city  against  city 
and  state  against  state  and  almost  hill¬ 
top  against  hilltop.  Her  soldiers  have 
felt  allegiance  to  a  town  rather  than  to  a 
state  and  to  a  state  rather  than  to  Italy. 
“I  am  a  Roman,”  one  is  told  to-day. 
“I  am  no  Italian.”  It  took  the  actu¬ 
ality  of  invasion  and  rapine  to  make 
these  Sicilians  and  Piedmontese  over 
into  Italians.  The  story  of  that  e.x- 
hibition  in  Berlin  of  the  works  of  art 
looted  from  Northern  Italv  was  worth 


“I  know  of  one  village,”  a  friend  told 
me,  “to  which  no  newspaper  comes. 
The  one  bit  of  modern  printed  matter 
is  a  history  of  Cook  County,  Illinois.” 

Read  the  Italian  war  literature  of  the 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen  period  and 
you  will  be  reminded  of  the  output  that 
is  injuriously  referred  to  in  Kansas  as 
“blue  sky.”  There  is  a  tear  and  a 
thrill  in  every  line,  .\fter  a  time  you 
feel  as  though  you  had  been  reading 
pin  wheels.  You  are  dazzled  and  ex¬ 
cited  and  ready  to  sell  a  horse  and  go  to 
war,  but  you  don’t  know  why.  There 
are  no  specifications.  There  are  no 
explanations.  There  are  only  vows  and 
whirlwind  and  passion. 

The  same  thing  holds  good  to-day. 
The  Italian  publicist  runs  to  the  cream 
puff  of  eloquence  rather  than  to  the 
simple  fact  that  the  practical-minded 
peasant  can  set  his  teeth  in.  After  the 


and  conscientious  and  noiseless  a  states¬ 
man  as  ever  lived.  He  is  so  secretive 
that  he  is  morbid  about  it.  He  never 
trusts  any  one.  He  never  tells  the  pub¬ 
lic  anything.  When  he  can,  he  escapes 
to  his  country’  house  where  he  can  be 
absolutely  alone  and  lie  ideally  silent. 
By  comparison  with  Sonnino,  Machia- 
velli  was  a  gabby  old  chatterbox. 

“I  know  Sonnino  well,”  said  a  diplo¬ 
mat  in  Rome.  “But  when  I  enter  his 
room  I  have  the  feeling  that  Sonnino 
has  just  thrust  an  important  document 
into  a  secret  drawer  and  turned  the  key.” 

Sincere,  mind  you.  Sincere  to  a 
fault.  And  conscientious.  If  he  were 
not  sincere  and  conscientious — if  he  did 
not  have  his  job  on  his  mind  to  the 
e.xclusion  of  all  other  things — he  would 
not  do  as  he  does.  He  tries  with  all  the 
strength  and  fervor  in  him  to  guide 
Italy  aright.  He  weighs  every  man 
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he  meets  in  a  pair  of  honest  scales. 
But  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  ask  advice. 
Still  less  did  it  occur  to  him  to  tell  the 
countr>'  what  were  the  questions  that 
confronted  him — why  Italy  could  not 
remain  neutral — why  she  could  only 
fight  upon  the  Allied  side. 

For  two  years  the  men  fought  well. 
But  during  this  time  both  the  men  and 
the  Government  persisted  in  their 
wrong  comprehension  of  certain  essen¬ 
tials.  The  Government  believed  it  to 
be  its  duty  to  govern  for  Italy  and  not 
with  Italy.  The  men  regarded  the  war 
as  an  enterprise  of  the  Government’s. 
They  thought  that  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  got  ready  they  would  be  {per¬ 
mitted  to  go  home.  The  Government 


ment  war.’  They  would  have  organ¬ 
ized,  but  they  did  not  know  how  to 
organize.  They  lacked  leaders.  So 
the  Government  sent  them  some. 

Now  a  new  color  begins  to  glow  in  the 
Italian  kaleidoscope.  For  various  rea¬ 
sons  a  large  part  of  the  Italian  public 
has  been  violently  opposed  to  the  war. 
One  of  these  elements  has  been  the 
Official  Socialists,  of  the  same  poison¬ 
ous  breed  which  has  so  well  played  the 
German  hand  through  the  war.  The 
Official  Socialists — there  are  three  sorts 
of  Socialists  in  Italy  and  the  other  two 
are  loyal — claim  three  hundred  of  the 
two-thousand-odd  mayors  of  Italy  and 
have  a  string  of  more  than  one  hundred 
pajpers.  Ever  since  the  collapse  in 


political  life;  a  Calabrian  feels  himself 
of  quite  a  different  nation  from  the 
Turinese — and  armored  cars  rumbled 
and  blazed  through  the  streets. 

And  X rouble 

"^JO  ONE  outside  of  government  cir- 
^  cles  knows  what  the  death  list  really 
was.  One  hears  that  as  many  as  five  hun¬ 
dred  were  killed  outright,  and  the  casual¬ 
ties  are  vaguely  numbered  “by  the  hun¬ 
dred.”  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
total,  the  city  was  sobered  by  it.  Many 
ringleaders  of  the  rioting  were  im¬ 
prisoned  as  a  result  of  the  inquiry  that 
followed.  Some  were  workmen  who 
had  esca{ped  mobilization  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  were  needed  in  the  munition 
factories  and  partly  because  in  Italy 
the  cities  have  always  been  favored  at 
the  e.x{pense  of  the  fields.  The  Italian 


did  not  try  to  enlighten  them. 

“.\nything  to  keep  the  men  con¬ 
tented,”  it  seems  to  have  reasoned. 
“Jolly  them  along.” 

Discontent 

O  THESE  patient,  submissive  fight¬ 
ers  were  assured  that  if  they  fought 
through  the  winter  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  si.xteen  they  would  Ipe  permitted  to 
go  home.  Mind  you,  no  general  orders 
were  issued.  It  is  only  that  an  under¬ 
standing  was  permitte(l  to  grow  through 
the  entire  army.  When  spring  came  it 
ap{)eared  that  the  Government  thought 
the  plateau  of  Bainsizza  should  be  taken 
iK'fore  they  could  go  home.  They 
growled,  but  they  took  the  plateau  of 
Bainsizza.  Still  they  did  not  go  home, 
and  now  a  feeling  of  very  genuine  dis¬ 
content  made  its  appearance.  They 
were  not  interested  in  this  ‘Govern- 


October  they  have  refused  to  be 
patriotic. 

“Our  program  is  unchanged,”  they 
resolved  at  a  meeting  at  Florence. 
“Peace  or  revolution — or  both.” 

The  Official  Socialists  were  particu¬ 
larly  strong  in  Turin,  which  has  become 
one  of  the  great  manufacturing  centers 
of  Italy.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  there 
is  a  large  German-born  population  in 
Turin,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  German 
money  is  invested  there.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  there  was  rioting  among  the  labor¬ 
ing  population.  It  seems  to  have  been 
half  directed  against  the  Government 
and  half  against  the  Church. 

The  Turin  regiment  was  ordered  out 
of  barracks  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis¬ 
orders,  but  the  soldiers  blankly  refused 
to  fire  on  the  rioters.  Then  Calabrians 
were  sent  to  Turin — Italy  has  always 
Ipeen  addicted  to  comipartments  in  her 


Government  had  precisely  that  con¬ 
ception  of  militaiy'  duty  that  is  occa¬ 
sionally  displayed  by  American  police- 
court  judges: 

“You  shall  go  to  the  army,”  says 
the  Government.  “We  shall  not  shoot 
many  of  you,  but  the  rest  must  go  to 
the  army.” 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  to  send 
to  an  army  which  was  vaguely  asking  it¬ 
self  “Why?”  the  very  men  who  had  the 
wrong  answer  to  give,  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  sent  the  rioters  to  the  Second 
Army,  in  which  disaffection  ruled 
strongest.  There  were  other  reasons, 
one  hears,  in  the  Second  .\rmy.  Gen¬ 
eral  Ca{pella  had  been  a  rival  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Cadorna  for  the  post  of  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  and  had  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  oppose  him  personally  through¬ 
out  the  war.  Perhaps  this  feud  led  to  a 
practical  marooning  of  the  Second 
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Army.  For  two  years  it  sat  in  its 
trenches  and  moldered,  while  other 
armies  worked. 

“I  am  sick,”  said  General  Capella  to 
General  Cadorna,  the  day  l>efore  the 
collapse  came.  “I  must  have  a  rest.” 
The  records  show  that  he  was  given  a 
rest,  but  the  unofficial  report  in  circu¬ 
lation  is  that  Capella  came  to  Cadorna 
that  day  to  tell  him  that  his  army  was 
out  of  hand: 

“They  have  gone  mad,”  he  told  the 
commander-in-chief.  “I  can  not  con¬ 
trol  them.  Do  you  tr>'.” 

.After  the  juncture  of  the  Socialists 
and  the  Second  .Army  came  the  Soviet. 


resistance  to  authority  to  the  end  that 
peace  might  soon  Ije  made.  They  were 
slipped  out  carefully,  finger  on  lip,  to 
those  who  might  be  trusted.  So  the 
poison  spread.  One  day  negotiations 
were  opened  with  the  Austrian  regiment 
opposite: 

“We’ll  go  home  if  you  will,”  said  the 
Italians. 

“Go  on,”  said  the  .Austrians. 
“A'ou’re  fooling.” 

“Honest” —  said  the  Italians. 

They  were  honest,  too,  so  nearly  as  I 
can  discover.  Honest  and  misled. 

There  were  plenty  of  traitors  about, 
but  perhaps  not  nearly  so  many  as  one 


twenty-third,  then,  at  dawm,  every  one 
would  get  out  of  his  filthy,  indecent, 
wretched  burrow  for  the  last  time.  He 
would  set  fire  to  the  stinking,  crawling 
straw.  He  would  throw  down  his  rifle 
and  take  the  road  over  the  hills. 

Officers,  Too 

COME  of  the  officers — a  vile  fraternity 
^  of  officers — were  in  the  plot.  Else  it 
could  not  have  been  successful,  and  it 
was  successful  so  far  as  the  Second 
.Army  was  concerned.  This  army  sur¬ 
rendered  or  ran  away  almost  to  the 
last  man.  _  A  few  officers  fought  and 
held  their  position  while  they  could. 


It  was  a  warm  welcome  the  Soviet 
delegates  got  from  their  comrades  of  the 
Italian  army.  Perhaps  there  were 
those  in  the  Government  who  were  not 
pleased  to  see  these  firebrands  of  insur¬ 
rection  scattered  through  an  army  al¬ 
ready  on  the  verge  of  revolt,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  unable  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  The  Soviet  delegates  were 
adept  at  fair  talk.  They  made  speeches 
to  the  men  and  to  Parliament  and  to  the 
Italian  public  that  were  models  of  what 
loyal,  earnest,  brothers-all  sp)eeches 
should  be. 

“Let  s  Go  Home  ' 

■^TOT  until  after  the  Soviet  delegates 
were  safely  out  of  the  way  was  it 
learned  that  some  of  them  spoke  out  of 
the  sides  of  their  mouths  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  they  met  around  the  camp-fires. 
Oddly  enough,  too,  it  developed  that 
the  delegates  of  the  Soviet  had  been 
forethoughtful  enough  to  bring  with 
them  tracts  of  various  sorts,  all  urging 


hears.  .Apart  from  the  Socialists,  the 
leaders  in  this  project  to  go  on  strike 
seem  to  have  been  ignorant,  stupid 
heart-sore  peasants  who  had  been  fooled 
so  long  that  they  were  ready  for  any 
crack-brained  scheme.  Bear  in  mind 
that  they  had  never  been  told  why 
Italy  had  gone  to  war — what  were  the 
compelling  reasons  which  forced  her  to 
go  to  war — or  that  she  could  not  help 
herself.  It  seemed  to  them  they  had 
Ijeen  ordered,  first  into  a  uniform  and 
then  into  a  trench. 

Perhaps  the’  .Austrians  were  honest, 
too.  One  wonders.  Many  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians  seem  convinced  that  they  were. 
It  seemed  so  clear  to  these  puzzle- 
witted  little  men  that  if  every  one,  on 
both  sides  of  the  line,  agreed  to  lay 
down  his  rifle  and  go  home  on  a  certain 
day  the  war  must  come  to  an  end. 
How  could  there  be  war  if  there  were  no 
one  to  fight?  They  talked,  Russian 
fashion,  in  No  Man’s  Land  at  night. 
Every  one  was  agreed.  On  October 


But  for  the  most  part  the  Second  .Army 
betrayed  Italy  in  a  fashion  that  lx‘- 
speaks  a  complete  understanding  with 
the  enemy.  Some  thousands  of  the 
men  escaped,  to  boast  in  some  cases  of 
having  shot  their  officers. 

“They  betrayed  us,”  they  said. 
“They  taught  us  to  be  cowards.  We 
did  not  run  away  until  they  did.” 

Italian  headquarters  had  known  for 
some  time  that  a  great  offensive  was 
being  prepared  by  the  enemy.  There 
was  even  fear  that  the  Austrians  had 
given  way  rather  easily,  in  order  to 
draw  the  Italians  into  a  trap.  But 
General  Cadorna  seems  to  have  been 
convinced  this  was  not  true.  For  a 
time  he  even  contemplated  making  a 
drive  for  the  Danubian  plain,  and  to 
this  end  both  the  French  and  the  En¬ 
glish  concentrated  men  and  guns.  Then 
Cadorna  began  to  fear  the  temper  of  his 
men: 

“I  will  not  ask  my  men  to  go  for¬ 
ward  again  at  this  time,”  said  he. 


Weeks  before  the  collapse,  French 
fliers  returning  from  Italy  brought  the 
story  to  France  that  the  Italian  army 
had  leagued  itself  in  a  determination 
not  to  spend  another  winter  in  the 
trenches.  But  these  danger  signals 
were  unheeded.  The  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  leaders  did  ask  Cadorna  if  he 
felt  himself  secure.  To  which  the  Ital¬ 
ian  leader  replied  that  “what  we  have 
taken  we  can  keep.”  The  Austrian 
offensive  began.  The  English  and 
French  had  withdrawn  some  of  their 
guns. 

Big  Austrian  cannon  began  to  bang 
away  at  the  Italian  trenches.  Coinci- 
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wives  wrote.  “The  farm  needs  a 
man’s  hand  and  the  children  lack  a 
master.” 

They  felt  these  things  tragically, 
these  little  brown  men.  Not  many  had 
been  permitted  to  go  home  on  permis¬ 
sion  and  see  the  wife  and  the  bambini. 
The  Government  seems  to  have  had  a 
theory  that  they  could  be  kept  at  the 
front  indefinitely,  fighting  and  working, 
quite  happy  and  loyal.  Too  many  men 
of  pKJsition  and  fortune  in  Italy  are  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  the  peasant  as  just  a 
p>easant — an  uncultured  person  who 
must  necessarily  feel  less  keenly  than 
his  social  superior.  The  Government 
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ally  go  mad,  the  soldiers  were  given 
periods  of  change  in  the  rear.  In  the 
other  armies — the  French  and  English 
and  German — every  effort  is  made  to 
get  the  soldier’s  mind  off  what  he  has 
seen  at  the  front.  His  tattered  nerves 
are  given  a  chance  to  heal.  If  it  is  at 
all  possible,  he  is  taken  where  he  can 
see  women  and  children  and  cows  and 
the  homely  things  of  every-day  life. 

There  was  little  of  that  for  the  Italian 
soldier.  There  were  roads  to  build  in 
the  rear — those  thousands  of  miles  of 
magnificent  thoroughfares  zig-zagging 
up  the  hills  and  running  perilously  along 
the  edge  of  precipices.  Italy  had  little 


dentally  the  peace  propagandists  in  the 
rear  redoubled  their  efforts.  Men  who 
rarely  r^eceived  letters  from  their  wives 
— for  in  many  cases  neither  man  nor 
wife  could  read  or  write — came  to  their 
officers  to  have  letters  read.  Someone 
had  been  telling  these  poor  wives  that 
peace  was  to  be  made  in  a  few  days. 
Some  had  heard  that  peace  had  already 
been  made..  It  might  be  announced  at 
any  time.  Even  before  the  letter 
reached  the  line  the  happy  soldier  might 
be  on  his  way  home: 

“So  do  take  care  of  yourself,”  the 
writers  begged.  There  was  a  unani¬ 
mity  about  this.  Every  anxious  wife 
prayed  her  husband  not  to  exp>ose  him¬ 
self  unnecessarily,  now  that  the  war  had 
ended  and  he  was  so  soon  to  be  on  his 
way  home.  It  would  be  too  pitiful  if, 
in  the  very  last  hours  of  the  struggle, 
he  were  to  be  killed. 

“For  I  need  you  so  greatly,”  the 


seems  to  have  known  that  these  little 
fighters  wanted  to  go  home  so  greatly 
that  they  were  fairly  sick  with  desire, 
but  in  its  aloof  sincerity  the  Govern¬ 
ment  felt  that  it  would  not  be  good  for 
them  to  go. 

The  Government  thought  to  keep  its 
soldiers  unspotted  from  this  contagion. 
It  dreaded,  too,  the  influence  of  the 
wives  upon  the  husbands.  It  knew  the 
women  would  do  their  best  to  hold 
them,  for  they  know  no  more  of  the 
reasons  for  the  war  than  the  men. 
The  Government  remembered  that  in 
some  towns  in  Italy  the  women  had 
linked  arms  and  stood  before  the  en¬ 
gines  that  were  to  haul  their  men  away, 
and  dared  the  engineers  to  turn  on  the 
steam. 

So  the  p>easant  soldiers  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  home.  But  because  it  is 
not  possible  to  keep  a  man  in  the  front 
rank,  indefinitely,  for  he  would  eventu- 


choice.  Before  the  war  Austria  had 
built  strategic  roads,  but  had  given 
Italy  to  understand  that  similar  activ¬ 
ity  would  be  considered  as  good  reason 
for  war.  When  war  came,  those  roads 
were  needed.  So  the  little  men  alter¬ 
nated  from  the  front  and  fighting  to  the 
rear  and  pick-and-shovel  work.  That 
did  not  make  for  contentment.  Any 
army  in  the  world  would  have  grown 
stale  and  sour. 

They  felt  they  were  not  being  fairly 
treated,  too.  In  the  years  before  the 
war  the  Italian  Government  drew  the 
greater  part  of  the  year’s  draft  from  the 
country  districts.  The  peasant  lads 
were  hardy,  patient,  obedient.  They 
know  nothing  of  Socialism  or  rebellion 
and  little  of  discontent.  Army  service 
was  rather  welcome  to  most  of  them. 
It  gave  them  a  glimpse  of  the  world. 
UTien  war  came,  these  partially  trained 
men  were  the  first  to  be  called  on. 
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Because  the  opposition  to  the  war  was  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  one  who  had  One  day  great  bundles  of  what 
violent  in  the  cities  the  Government  no  other  resource  to  buy  more  than  a  seemed  to  be  the  principal  newspapers  of 
continued  to  follow  the  line  of  least  handful  of  this  dirty,  broken  maca-  Italy  were  deposited  in  the  trenches, 
resistance.  The  new  recruits  were  roni  the  officer  showed  in  proof  of  the  They  seemed  real.  The  letterpress  was 
largely  taken  from  the  hills  and  farms.  Government’s  great  kindness.  The  e.xactly  imitated,  and  their  news  col- 
So  that  when  the  soldiers  marched  men  had  been  homesick.  In  the  last  umns  were  filled  with  dispatches  that 
through  the  Italian  towns,  grunting  few  days  before  the  break  the  pro-  seemed  authentic.  To  the  unlettered 
under  their  heavy  packs,  they  saw  the  German,  pro-peace  propagandists  made  men  who  read  them  to  the  illiterate 
streets  filled  with  well-dressed  young  them  sick  with  fear  for  their  wives  and  around  the  camp-fires  they  were  per- 
men,  going  to  cinemas,  flirting,  eating  children.  fectly  genuine.  No  doubt  seems  to 

gelati  in  the  sun.  The  peasants  began  “The  English  are  shooting  down  men  have  arisen.  The  stories  of  riots  in  the 
to  feel  they  were  being  discriminated  and  women  in  the  streets  of  Milan,”  cities  “back  home”  were  taken  without 
against.  The  political  unrest  led  the  they  read  in  the  columns  of  what  question. 

Government  to  keep  the  older  classes  in  seemed  to  be  the  Corr/VrcJc/Zu  5cra  and  at  T  •  Tl  L  L  11 

harness,  instead  of  releasing  them  and  the  Giornale  d'llalia.  “The  French  are  Journalistic  Jjombshell 

calling  in  new  men.  The  Italian  army  burning  Naples  and  have  sacked  Ri-  '^HESE  w'ere  sufficiently  horrifying, 
is  a  young  army  as  compared  with  any  mini.”  Opposition  to  the  war  had  taken 

other  army  in  the  field,  for  its  oldest  It  was  a  sullen  and  discontented  form,  according  to  these  forged  stories, 
class  at  the  front  is  but  thirty-si.x  years  army,  then,  that  sat  down  toward  the  and  the  people  were  fighting  in  the 
old.  But  thirty-six  years  is  middle  age  middle  of  October  to  feel  the  pulse  ris-  streets.  Here  a  priest  headed  the  rioters 
for  an  Italian  of  the  farm.  Long  before  ing  in  the  Austrian  bombardment,  and  there  a  mayor  and  here  the  big  man 
he  has  reached  this  age  he  has  estab-  The  enemy  fire  rolled  along  the  front  of  the  town.  The  people  had  stormed 
lished  a  home  and  is  on  his  way  to  day  after  day,  leaping  from  point  to  through  the  streets,  shouting  “down 
slippers  and  the  chimney  corner.  point,  breaking  out  at  unexpected  with  the  war — down  with  the  Govern- 

A  p  •  A  hours,  in  a  fashion  most  injurious  to  ment.”  Always  the  papers  which 

/V  Jxestive  /vrmy  overstrung  nerv'es.  Then  came  this  reached  a  trench  brought  news  from  the 

A  S  IF  these  were  not  enough  items  of  journalistic  climax  of  the  scheme  for  particular  towm  from  which  the  soldiers 
discontent,  the  soldiers  feared  the  upsetting  an  army.  {Coniimted  on  page  76) 

folks  at  home  might  be  going  hungry. 

Even  the  army  had  been  forced  to  econ¬ 
omize,  and  in  war  an  army  feeds  high,  . 

no  matter  how'  the  civilians  are  short-  k 

ened.  The  bread  ration  had  been  cut 
down,  and  there  was  less  cheese  and 
sometimes  no  w'ine  at  all.  Italy  had  kept  • 

out  of  the  war  to  the  last  possible  mo-  ^ 

ment,  and  had  only  gone  in  when  keep-  ^ 

ing  out  longer  had  become  impo.ssible.  Ifew 

It  was  thought  the  war  would  end  in  m.-  i  -Av 

SIX  or  eight  months,  but  more  than  two 

vears  had  gone  bv.  Economv  had  TV  W! 
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“NOW  GO  SEE  ELLIS! 

By  Almon 


by  Uarris  ^ 

IT  GREW  monotonous  to  be  told, 
every  few  minutes:  “Well — that’s 
about  all  we  can  tell  you.  Now 
go  and  see  Ellis!  He  knows 
everything!” 

I  was  in  Washington,  gathering  ma¬ 
terial  for  articles  about  Herbert  Hoover 
and  his  job  of  administering  food.  It 
made  no  difference  what  division  I  was 
investigating.  I  might  be  finding  out 
about  wheat,  or  sugar,  or  about  the 
drought  in  Te.xas  last  year,  or  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  scarcity  of  flax 
and  the  high  cost  of  fish.  Heads  of 
divisions,  their  assistants  and  their 
secretaries  were  uniformly  helpful.  They 
all  told  me,  without  reserve,  what  they 
knew.  But  they  all  wound  up  with  the 
refrain:  “Now  go  see  Ellis!  He  knows 
everything!” 

Finally,  in  self-defense,  I  did  go  to 
see  hdlis.  I  didn’t  believe  in  him  at 
all.  I  felt  about  him  the  way  I  used 
to  feel,  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  about 
the  small  son  of  a  friend  of  my  mother’s, 
who  ne\-er  had  to  be  told  to  wash  his 
hands  and  never  stayed  out  too  late. 
I  was  always  hopeful  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  on  that  kid.  .\nd  I  felt  so  about 
Ellis.  I  wanted  to  show  him  up.  I 


wanted  to  fire  a  lot  of  questions  at 
him  that  he  couldn’t  answer. 

I  wish  to  testify,  publicly,  that  it 
can’t  l)e  done.  The  man  does  know 
everything  —  everything  about  food, 
that  is.  That’s  his  job.  He  takes 
figures  and  statistics,  studies  them, 
turns  them  inside  out,  and  penetrates 
all  their  secret  meanings.  And  then 
he  prtxluces  tables  that  show  e.xactly 
how  much  of  a  gi\'en  food  we  may  use 
here  in  America  and  still  have  enough 
for  our  Allies  in  Europe. 

You  feel  that  Ellis’s  extraordinary' 
knowledge  of  facts  grows  out  of  a  sheer 
passion  for  knowing  things.  He  im¬ 
presses  you,  as  you  talk  to  him,  as  a 
man  with  a  background  of  many  years 
of  slow,  quiet,  unhurried  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  .\nd  it  turned  out,  when  I 
delved  a  bit  into  his  history,  that  he  had 
just  that  sort  of  background. 

When  a  baby  he  was  taken  on  the 
old  Santa  Fe  trail  from  Illinois  to  Bur¬ 
lingame,  in  Kansas.  .\nd  he  has  the 
same  feeling  about  Kansas  that  William 
Allen  White,  who  is  one  of  his  great 
friends,  gets  into  the  things  he  writes 
about  the  state. 

He  had  extraordinary'  advantages  as  a 


small  boy.  Jesse  James  used  to  “hide 
out”  right  in  Burlingame,  as  the  local 
idiom  had  it,  when  things  were  slack 
in  the  trade  of  banditry.  Tom  Ellis 
and  the  other  boys  of  the  town  could 
study  him  to  their  hearts’  content. 
Ellis  expected  to  lie  a  bandit  himself, 
of  course,  when  he  grew  up.  But  cir¬ 
cumstance  ruled  otherwise.  He  went 
into  Kansas  politics  and  ran  a  news- 
jiajier. 

He  must  have  spent  about  all  his 
surplus  money  in  buying  books.  When 
he  got  hold  of  a  book  he  particularly 
liked,  one  copy  wasn’t  enough  for  him. 
He  would  order  three  or  four,  because 
the  neighbors  used  to  drop  in  to  bor¬ 
row  a  book  pretty  often,  and  when 
there  was  one  that  he  thought  ought  to 
be  widely  read  he  didn’t  like  to  keep 
people  waiting. 

That  informal  circulating  library  was 
one  of  the  features  of  Burlingame  until, 
two  years  ago.  Senator  Curtis  of  Kan¬ 
sas  took  Ellis  to  Washington  as  his 
private  secretary.  Then  the  war  came, 
and  Ellis  was  drafted  for  the  big  food 
job. 

He  began  as  an  assistant  to  Ben 
Allen,  who  is  at  the  head  of  Hoover’s 
publicity  work.  But  his  job  has  grown 
a  little  every  day.  Now  he  is  the  un¬ 
seen  force  behind  an  enormous  numljer 
of  orders;  great  buying  campaigns,  in¬ 
tended  to  make  a  limited  supply  go  as 
far  as  possible,  are  begun  when  he 
has  shown  them  to  lie  needful. 
good  many  of  the  restrictions  on  e.x- 
ports  to  the  northern  European  neu¬ 
trals  could  be  traced  to  suggestions 
made  by  him.  He  analyzes  the  figures 
of  fat  imports  into  Denmark,  for  e.xam- 
ple,  and  compares  them  with  pre-war 
statistics,  and  makes  up  a  report.  And 
a  little  later  Denmark  discovers  that 
certain  of  her  supplies  have  been  cut 
off.  And  a  little  later  still  Germany 
finds  that  Denmark  is  soriy  that  she 
must  keep  for  herself  certain  fats  she 
has  hitherto  lieen  selling  to  her  hungry 
neighbor;  and  the  German  belt  has  to 
be  tightened  a  little  more. 

He  didn’t  tell  me  the  things  I  have 
set  down  about  him.  They  were 
wormed  from  him  by  stealth  and  sub¬ 
terfuge.  .\nd  as  for  the  picture  of 
him!  He  said  he  hadn’t  had  a  picture 
taken  for  years.  What  was  more,  he 
wasn’t  going  to  ha\e  one  taken  now. 
He  was  too  busy. 

He  respects  authority,  though.  .\nd 
he  admitted  that  a  written  order  from 
the  Chief,  to  wit,  Herbert  Hoover, 
would  make  a  difference. 
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Grimes  bounced  up, 
a  lanky  tigbt-lipped 
farmer  in  tow. 
“AVliat  do  you  mean 
by  insulting  one  of 
my  oldest  friends? 
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Illustrated  by  Crawford  Young 


The  star  salesman  of  the 
Mears  Plow  Works,  brisk 
and  insistent,  thrust  his 
fountain  pen  at  the  buyer 
for  Henry  Grimes,  the  local 
implement  dealer. 

“This  is  the  best  contract  you  ever 
closed.  Keys,”  he  assured  the  thin¬ 
faced,  tired-looking  young  man  who 
was  studying  the  unsigned  order. 

“Mr.  Grimes  will  have  to  see  this, 
Calhoun.” 

“Why,  you  always  do  the  buying!” 
Surprise  shaded  the  salesman’s  alert 
face. 

“The  usual  stuff,  yes.  But  Mr. 
Grimes  would  wish  to  be  consulted 
about  a  new  line.” 

“You  certainly  stand  a  lot  from  the 
old  crank,  Joe,”  declared  Calhoun  im¬ 
patiently. 

“Don’t  talk  like  that,  Tim.  Wait  a 
moment — I'll  call  him.” 

.\s  the  thin-faced  buyer  rose  from  the 
battered  table  that  served  him  for  a 


desk,  the  door  of  the  dingv’  office  opened 
and  a  big,  untidy,  red-faced  old  man 
with  tousled  gray  hair  stormed  in. 

“Joe!”  he  barked  at  Keys,  “what  are 
you  wasting  time  in  here  with  a  drum¬ 
mer  for?  Don’t  you  know  there’s 
customers  outside?  I  can’t  wait  on 
’em  all!” 

“Just  glance  at  this  contract,  will 
you,  sir?”  Keys  asked  gently.  “Mr. 
Calhoun  wants  us  to  take  the  county 
agency  for  the  new  line  the  Mears 
people  are  building - ” 

“A  new  line!”  yelled  the  old  man 
irascibly,  his  face  as  red  as  a  ripe 
tomato.  “I  don’t  want  no  new  line. 
I  got  lines  enough.  What’s  the  matter 
with  the  old  one,  Calhoun?” 

“The  sale  of  cast  plows  is  falling  off, 
Mr.  Grimes,”  Calhoun  explained.  “We 
are  forced  to  build  chilled  plows  and, 
as  you’ve  always  had  the  old  line,  we 
want  you  to  have  the  first  chance  at 
the  new  one.” 

“You  know  Stark  is  pushing  another 


make  of  chilled  plows  and  taking  away 
our  customers,”  Keys  reminded. 

“Then  you  ought  to  show  more  sales¬ 
manship,  Joe,”  grumbled  Grimes,  grab¬ 
bing  at  his  hair.  “What  do  I  pay  you 
for?  Come  out  and  see  Williams  about 
a  wagon.  Every  blame’  farmer  wants 
to  see  Joe,”  he  complained  querulously 
to  Calhoun.  “They  think  nobody  else 
around  here  knows  anything.  You 
might  just  as  well  run  along — I  ain’t 
going  to  put  in  any  more  new-fangled 
goods.” 

“I’m  sorry  you  feel  that  way,  Mr. 
Grimes,”  Calhoun  urged,  “but  if  you 
won’t  handle  them.  I’ll  have  to  sell  to 
Stark.  He  wants  them.” 

“Let  him  take  your  truck  and  wel¬ 
come!”  bellowed  Grimes,  his  double 
chin  quivering.  “Don’t  you  try  to  club 
me  into  buying  something  I  don’t  want! 
Don't  come  here  no  more,  either!  If 
we  want  any  of  your  stuff  we’ll  order  it 
by  mail.” 

Calhoun,  hot  and  angn,',  slammed  his 
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catalogs  and  lists  into  his  satchel  and 
stalked  out.  Keys  caught  up  with  him 
at  the  front  door. 

“Don’t  get  mad  at  the  old  man, 
Tim,”  he  pleaded,  an  earnest  look  on 
his  fatigued,  homely  face.  “You  knovy 
his  ways.  I  want  the  goods — don’t  go 
to  Stark  yet.” 

“Darn  his  mean  old  carcass!”  Cal¬ 
houn  spat  out,  his  keen  features  twisted 
with  rage.  “If  it  weren’t  for  you,  Joe, 
I’d  never  sell  him  a  plow-point  again.” 

“You  come  and  take  supp>er  with 
me,”  Keys  proposed.  “I’ll  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  the  old  man  presently, 
and  {lerhaps  I  can  make  him  see  light.” 

“You’ll  have  to  use  an  a.x  to  get  any 
sense  in  his  fat  head,”  Calhoun  sneered. 
“I  don't  see  why  you  stay  with  him.” 

“He’s  been  mighty  good  to  me,” 
Keys  answered  loyally.  “He’s  getting 
old,  and  he’s  half  crippled  with  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  it  makes  him  fussy.  Come 
to  supper  and  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do 
meanwhile.  Wait  at  the  hotel — I'll 
stoj)  by  for  you.” 

“I’ll  be  glad  to  come,  Joe,  of  course,” 
Calhoun  consented;  “but  Grimes  makes 
me  so  cussed  sore  I  don’t  care  a  conti¬ 
nental  whether  he  takes  the  goods  or 
not.” 

Keys  turned  back  into  the  store,  but 
l>efore  he  could  more  than  greet  the 
man  who  wanted  a  wagon.  Grimes 
bounced  up,  a  lanky,  tight-lipped 
farmer  in  tow. 

“Joe,”  Grimes  bawled,  his  eyes  glar¬ 
ing  in  his  red  face,  “did  you  write  Mr. 
Harmon  to  pay  up  at  once?” 

“Yes,”  Keys  acknowledged  pleas¬ 
antly.  “How  are  you,  Mr.  Harmon?” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  insulting  one 
of  my  oldest  friends?’’  Grimes  de¬ 
manded,  the  corners  of  his  ugly  mouth 
turned  grimly  down. 

“Surely,  I  didn’t,”  smiled  Keys. 
“I  wrote  him  that  manufacturers  were 
shortening  our  terms,  and  that  we  had 
to  ask  our  customers  for  cash  or  bank¬ 
able  notes  to  pay  our  own  bills.” 


“That’s  all  right  in  principle,”  scoffed 
Grimes,  “but  you  ought  to  use  some 
judgment.  I  ain’t  going  to  have  my 
old  friends  bothered.  You  pay  when 
it  suits  you,  Harmon.” 

Keys  was  patient,  but  he  was  human. 
As  Harmon  went  his  grinning  way. 
Keys  shot  at  his  employer:  “How  are 
w'e  going  to  discount  our  owm  bills?” 

“Borrow  the  money  at  the  bank — 
that’s  what  the  banks  is  for,”  the  old 
man  dismissed  the  matter  as  a  trifle, 
“or  let  ’em  run — the  di.scount  don’t 
amount  to  nothing.” 

Keys  gave  a  sigh  of  resignation,  and 
turned  to  the  w’aiting  customer,  only 
to  be  interrupted  again  by  the  sten¬ 
ographer,  a  slip  of  a  girl  with  a  scared 
manner. 

“You’re  wanted  on  the  phone,  Mr. 
Keys,”  she  informed  him. 

“Who  is  it?  What  does  he  want?” 
interposed  Grimes,  so  roughly  that  the 
girl  cowered. 

“It’s  Mr.  Dover,  about  a  spreader; 
he  said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  Mr.  Keys.” 

“Oh,  he  did,  hey?  You  go  on  with 
your  wagon  business,  Joe.  I’ll  answer 
the  phone.” 

“Better  let  me  talk  to  him,  sir,”  Keys 
suggested.  “I’ve  discussed  the  matter 
with  him  and  I  think  I  can  close  it.” 

“.And  you  think  I  can’t,  hey?”  roared 
the  old  man,  the  veins  in  his  temples 
swelling.  “I’ll  tend  to  Dover!” 

He  bustled  off.  Keys  looked  du¬ 
biously  after  him,  and  then  gave  re¬ 
newed  attention  to  the  wagon  prospect. 
.A  few’  moments  served  to  close  the  deal. 
.As  he  was  entering  the  order.  Grimes 
burst  out  of  the  office,  redder  and 
angrier  than  ever. 

“That  fellow  Dover  is  a  fool!”  he 
shouted.  “No  more  sense  than  a 
potato-bug!” 

“Didn’t  you  land  him?”  Keys  asked 
anxiously. 

“Land  nothing.  He  don’t  know 
what  he  wants.  He  don’t  need  no 
spreader  on  his  little  farm,  and  I  told 


him  so — told  him  to  spit  on  his  hands 
and  use  his  fork.” 

“Why  will  you  offend  people,  sir?” 
Keys  groaned. 

“Offend  people!  Who  offended  Har¬ 
mon?” 

“.A  ver\’  different  matter.  Harmon 
has  to  be  handled  sharply  to  make  him 
pay,  while  Dover  is  prompt.” 

“I  s’pose  you  sold  Williams  the 
wagon,”  sneered  Grimes,  “seeing  you’re 
such  a  fine  salesman.” 

Keys  nodded,  amused  at  the  old 
man’s  jealousy. 

“What  kind  of  terms  did  you  give 
him?” 

“Three  months.  I  couldn’t  do  better 
after  what  he  heard  you  tell  Harmon.” 

“You  couldn’t?  VVell,  sonny,  he’ll 
put  down  the  cash  before  he  hitches  to 
that  wagon.” 

.  “Do  you  want  him  to  go  to  Stark’s, 
where  you  have  probably  driven  Dover? 
Stark  has  half  our  best  trade  now.” 

“That  ain’t  so!”  snorted  Grimes. 
His  red  face  suddenly  twisted  as  if  with 
bitter  pain,  and  he  stooped  to  rub  hi.< 
leg. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Keys 
with  instant  sympathy.  “A'our  rheu¬ 
matism  bothering  you  again?” 

“Rheumatism!”  screamed  the  indig¬ 
nant  Grimes.  “I  ain’t  got  no  more 
rheumatism  than  you  have.  I  guess 
I  can  rub  my  own  leg.  Don’t  know  as 
I  got  a  right  to,  though,  the  way  you 
boss  me  around.” 

“I’m  not  trying  to  boss  you,  Mr. 
Grimes,”  said  Keys  wearily,  “but  we’re 
not  making  much  profit  the  way  things 
are  going.” 

“Can’t  e.xpect  to,  with  the  mail¬ 
order  houses,  and  the  trusts,  and  the 
whole  countrv’  going  to  the  dogs,” 
grumbled  the  red-faced  one,  “but  we’re 
making  a  living,  ain’t  we?” 

“.A  slhn  one.” 

“So  you  ain’t  satisfied,  hey?  Where’d 
you  l)e  now  if  I  hadn’t  took  you  in,  a 
ragged  country  boy,  ten  years  ago,  and 
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“Rlieumatism!  screamed  tlie  indignant  Grimes  . 
“I  guess  I  can  rub  my  own  leg.” 


learned  you  the  business  and  pushed 
you  up  until  you’re  just  the  same  as  a 
partner?” 

“I  know,  sir,  and  I’m  immensely 
grateful.  I  owe  you  a  great  deal,  and 
I  try  to  pay  in  everv'  possible  way. 
I’m  paying  you  now  by  telling  you  this 
business  isn’t  run  right.” 

“Well,  I'll  be  split,  tarred,  and 
featheredi”  howled  Grimes.  “This  is 
a  pretty  how-de-do!  All  you  are  I 
made  j’ou,  and  now  you’re  so  swelled 
up  you  think  you  know  more  about  the 
business  than  the  man  that  learned  it 
to  you!” 

“I’ve  got  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth, 
sir,”  Keys  insisted,  his  rugged  face 
grave,  his  voice  gentle.  “Take  this 
new  line  of  plows  Calhoun  is  offering  us. 
We  could  job  enough  through  the  coun¬ 
try  to  pay  for  those  we  would  retail. 
If  we  don’t  do  it.  Stark  will.” 

“Stark!  Stark!”  the  name  made  the 
irate  man  boil  over.  “I  don’t  hear 
nothing  but  Stark  this  and  Stark  that! 
If  you  like  Stark  so  much  I  wish  you’d 
hook  up  with  him.  I  run  this  business 
twenty  years  afore  I  ever  heard  of  vou 


and  I  can  do  it  again.  You  ain’t  got  a 
mite  of  gratitude.” 

The  scared-looking  stenographer  in¬ 
terrupted  again. 

“What  do  you  want  now?”  Grimes 
grated. 

“Mr.  Harrison,  from  the  bank,  wants 
to  see  you.” 

“You  see  him,  Joey,”  the  old  man 
ordered. 

His  tone  changed,  and  he  patted 
Keys’s  shabby  sleeve  with  his  dirty 
hand. 

“Talk  nice  to  him,”  he  instructed, 
and,  dismissing  the  subject  as  he  dis¬ 
missed  everything  he  wished  to  dodge, 
he  waddled  off  to  interfere  in  a  sale  that 
Henry,  one  of  the  clerks,  was  making. 

Keys  shrugged  his  shoulders,  took  a 
deep  breath,  and  strode  off  to  tackle 
the  new  job. 

The  bank  cashier  was  a  stubby  little 
man  with  a  quick  eye  and  a  determined 
manner. 

“Keys,  I  thought  you  were  coming 
to  see  me  about  your  account.  I 
phoned  you  I  didn’t  like  the  shape 
it’s  in.” 


“I  know,”  Keys  sparred.  “I  did 
intend  to,  but  I’ve  been  so  busy. 
What’s  the  matter?” 

“You  aren’t  carrying  enough  balance. 
You  don’t  take  care  of  your  paper 
wjhen  it’s  due.  You’ve  been  running 
along,  renewing  notes,  curtailing  notes, 
never  getting  square.  You’ve  got  to 
straighten  things  out  right  away.” 

“We’ll  try  to  do  better,  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son,”  Keys  promised. 

“If  you  don’t  we’ll  have  to  decline 
the  account.” 

“Have  you  told  Mr.  Grimes  that?” 
“Tried  to,  last  time  I  saw  him;  but 
he  told  me  to  talk  with  you,  as  he  never 
bothered  with  the  office  end.” 

Tired  and  vexed  as  he  was.  Keys  had 
to  grin  at  that. 

“I  know  you  try,  Joe,”  said  Harrison 
kindly,  “but  the  old  man  doesn’t  treat 
us  right.  He  doesn’t  treat  you  right, 
either,”  he  added,  his  keen  eyes  upon 
the  other’s  face. 

“Don’t  try  to  fool  me,”  he  went  on, 
as  Keys  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 
“He  puts  the  whole  business  on  you 
while  he  shoulders  around  and  bluffs. 
He’s  the  bluffer  and  you’re  the  buffer. 
He  ought  to  make  you  a  partner  and 
let  you  run  things.” 

“He’d  never  think  of  that,”  said 
Keys,  with  a  look  half  wistful,  half 
amused. 

“No,  I  reckon  not,”  agreed  Harrison. 
“That  would  never  occur  to  his  mighti¬ 
ness.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get 
away  from  him.  Come  in  and  see  me 
some  time — perhaps  I  can  put  you 
on  to  something.” 

Keys  smiled,  and  thanked  him,  and 
the  cashier  marched  out.  I'rom  some¬ 
where  around  the  corner  of  the  office, 
Grimes  came  puffing  up,  such  a  curious 
look  on  his  face  that  Keys  wondered 
for  an  instant  if  he  had  heard  the  con¬ 
versation.  If  he  had.  Grimes  gave  no  sign. 
“What  did  he  want?”  he  fumed. 

“To  tell  us  that  he  didn’t  care  for 
our  account  if  we  didn’t  take  better  care 
of  our  paper  and  keep  a  bigger  balance.” 

“We’ll  take  it  to  the  other  bank,” 
Grimes  threatened. 

“I’m  afraid  they  wouldn’t  welcome 
it,  either,”  said  Keys  wearily.  “Our 
affairs  are  getting  worse  every  day. 
You  won’t  restrict  credits  to  slow  cus¬ 
tomers,  nor  grant  them  to  honest  young 
fellows  just  starting.  You  won’t  put 
in  lines  we  lack,  nor  advertise  those  we 
have.  You  won’t  give  me  time  to 
attend  to  the  office,  but  you  want  me 
to  look  after  a  thousand  details  in 
which  you  interfere  before  I  can  settle 
them.  You  abuse  Henry  and  you 
scare  Miss  Evans.  You’re  going  to 
lose  them  both.” 

“You  better  step  along  with  them,” 
bellowed  Grimes,  who  had  vainly  tried 
to  stop  Keys’s  calm  charge  with  oaths. 
“Whose  business  is  this?  Who  took 
you  in,  a  raggedy  boy?  Cai  remem¬ 
ber  when  you  was  a  barefc  d  brat, 
can  you?” 
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“Vividly,  sir.  That’s  why  I’m  work¬ 
ing  tooth  and  nail  to  save  you  from 
ruin.” 

“Ruin,  your  eye,”  gibed  Grimes. 
“If  we’re  cramjjed,  it’s  because  of  your 
poor  buying;  and  now  you  want  to 
load  me  with  another  line,  and  threaten 
me  with  Stark.” 

“He’s  getting  the  trade.” 

“Then  it’s  your  fault.  He  didn’t 
use  to  have  it  when  I  kept  full  charge 
of  things.  Since  I’ve  let  you  have  your 
way  so  much  the  business  has  gone 
back.” 

“My  way?”  Keys  stared  at  the  old 
man’s  purple  face.  “VV’hen  do  I  have 
my  way?” 

“.\11  the  time.  Don’t  you  deny  it,” 
Grimes  whined.  “.\in’t  \  done  every¬ 
thing  for  you?  .\in’t  I  treated  you 
like  a  son?  Ain’t  I  give  you  all  kinds 
of  authority?” 

“Never  any  unrestricted  authority. 
You  nullify  every  improvement  I  try 
to  make.” 

“Ain’t  I  raised  your  wages  time 
and  again?” 

“I’m  not  talking  about  that,”  snapped 
Keys,  nettled  into  departing  from  his 
quiet  tone.  “If  I  were,  I  might  say 
they  were  small  enough.” 

“So  that’s  the  nub  of  your  talk, 
hey?”  screamed  Grimes,  his  face  vi¬ 
cious.  “With  everything  going  to 
pot  the  way  it  is,  you  try  to  hold 
me  up  for  more  money,” 

“Don’t  tPk’  to  twist 
things  so.  sir,”  begged 
Keys,  striving  to  keep 
his  tcmi>er.  “Won’t 
you  let  me  lay  out  a 
plan  and  helj)  me 
stick  to  it?  If  you’ll 
let  me  collect  what  is 
due  us,  we  can  satisfy 
the  bank.  If  we  put 
in  proper  lines,  we  can 
increase  our  trade.  If 
we  treat  our  em¬ 
ployees  fairly,  we  can 
keep  them.  Just  let 
me  have  a  free  hand, 
won’t  you,  sir?” 

“Doggone  your  im¬ 
pudence,  you  got  too 
free  a  hand  now!  I 
won’t  have  my  old 
friends  dunned.  I 
don’t  want  no  new 
lines.  And  if  our 
people  don’t  like  the 
way  I  treat  ’em,  they 
can  get  out,  and  you 
with  ’em,  you  darn, 
swell-headed,  unrea¬ 
sonable,  ungrateful 
young  pup!” 

Grimes  closed  the 
argument  by  jam¬ 
ming  his  greasy  felt 
hat  over  his  tousled 
gray  head  and  stamp¬ 
ing  out  of  the  store. 

It  was  late  and 


Keys  turned  doggedly  to  the  final 
details  of  the  day’s  work.  He  sighed 
a  little  when  at  last,  after  every  one 
else  had  gone,  he  looked  around  the 
shabby  store  to  make  sure  that  the 
implements  had  been  brought  in  from 
the  sidewalk  and  the  shutters  fastened. 
Harrison’s  advice  to  strike  out  for  him¬ 
self  fluttered  through  his  mind,  but  he 
shook  his  head.  Dingy  and  small  and 
mean  as  the  place  was,  he  loved  it.  If 
he  could  only  have  a  free  hand! 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  in 
one  of  the  sidewalk  chairs  of  the  Palace 
Hotel,  Calhoun  awaited  him. 

“Well,  Joe,”  Calhoun  began,  rising 
with  his  usual  alacrity,  “bring  the  old 
man  around?” 

“No,”  said  Keys  shortly. 

“I  didn’t  think  you  could,”  Calhoun 
twitted  him.  “I  don’t  see  how  you 
stand  the  old  grouch.  Half  the  boys 
on  the  road  won’t  call  on  him  any  more. 
Every  one  knows  he’d  have  been  bank¬ 
rupt  long  ago  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you. 
What  trade  the  old  fool  has,  comes  on 
your  account - ” 

“That’s  enough,  Tim,”  snapped 
Keys.  “I’ve  heard  about  all  the  talk 
I  can  stand  for  one  day.” 

“I’m  telling  you  for  your  own  good. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  quit  the 
damned  old— — ” 

“Stop  it!”  Keys’s  raw  nerves  shouted. 
“Grimes  is  peculiar,  but  he’s  been 
mighty  good  to  me.  I’m  in  just  the 


frame  of  mind  when  I’d  love  to  let 
loose  a  haymaker  at  some  one’s  jaw — 
a  nice,  fat  jaw  like  yours  would  do 
fine,”  he  meditated,  regarding  Calhoun 
with  a  fierce  look  that  gradually 
changed  into  a  sheepish  grin. 

“You’re  the  biggest  idiot  I  ever  saw,” 
Calhoun  charged. 

“I  guess  I  am,”  Keys  confessed. 
“It’s  getting  to  be  pure  hell  at  the 
store.  I  bottle  up  my  feelings  until 
I  leave  and  then  I’m  ready  to  e.xplode.” 

“Why  don’t  you  quit,  you  chump? 
Grimes  wouldn’t  last  six  months  with¬ 
out  you.” 

“That’s  just  why,  Tim.  I’m  not 
conceited.  I  don’t  often  admit  it  to 
myself.  But  the  joke  of  it  is,”  he 
smiled  painfully,  “that  Grimes  doesn’t 
believe  it.  Every  time  I  kick  he  tells 
me  to  get  out.” 

“He  must  see  the  truth,  if  he  has  a 
grain  of  sense.” 

“I  wonder,”  Keys  reflected  aloud, 
“if  he  does,  down  underneath,  realize 
that  he  is  getting  old,  and  feeble,  and 
cranky,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  is  what 
makes  him  so  ugly?  Whatever  the 
reason,  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  can’t 
stand  it  any  longer.” 

“How  hard  do  you  feel  that?”  de¬ 
manded  Calhoun,  stopping  short. 

“Why?”  Keys  stared  at  the  sales¬ 
man’s  vehemence. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  said  Calhoun  vaguely, 
and  went  on. 


s  the  matter  with  you  two?  she  cried  at  last. 
“ Y ou  re  as  gay  as  owls. 
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They  came  to  a  small  frame  house, 
well  back  in  a  neat  lawn.  A  row  of 
red  geraniums  bordered  the  porch, 
which,  shaded  with  green-and-white 
awnings  and  set  with  wicker  chairs, 
helped  to  give  the  modest  dwelling  the 
cozy  air  of  a  home. 

As  they  started  up  the  walk,  Keys 
resolutely  cleared  his  face  and  tried  to 
shake  off  his  fatigue.  Two  white-clad 
children  rushed  out  upon  him,  and  a 
young  woman  rose  from  one  of  the 
rockers. 

“Caroline,”  Keys  apologized,  “I'll 
be  blessed  if  I  didn’t  forget  to  ’phone 
that  I  was  bringing  Timmy  Calhoun 
out  to  supper.  Got  anything  to  eat?” 

“We  did  the  last  time  you  brought 
him,  didn’t  we?”  smiled  the  young 
woman,  who  was  plump,  rosy  and  com¬ 
petent-looking.  “Mr.  Calhoun  is 
always  welcome.” 

She  gave  the  guest  her  hand  and 
turned  to  her  husband.  Her  clear, 
dark  eyes  questioned  him  as  she  offered 
her  lips. 

“What  makes  you  so  late,  Joe?” 

“Oh,  sort  of  busy,”  he  smiled. 
“Come  in,  Tim.” 

The  meal  passed  pleasantly.  Mrs. 
Keys  was  charming,  as  she  always  was, 
and  Keys  did  his  brave  best  to  be  enter¬ 
taining.  Calhoun,  though  he  responded 
politely,  seemed  preoccupied.  His  ab¬ 
straction  continued,  when,  after  the 
table  had  been  cleared  and  the  children 
put  to  bed,  the  men  settled  down  to 
smoke. 

Mrs.  Keys,  with  a  bit  of  linen  through 
which  she  was  drawing  scarlet  threads, 
sat  down  with  them. 

“VV’hat’s  the  matter  with  you  two?” 
she  cried  out  at  last.  “You’re  gay  as 
owls.  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  what  are  you 
thinking?” 

Calhoun  had  been  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  absently  watching  the  deft 
fingers  of  his  hostess.  At  this  challenge 
he  brought  down  the  front  legs  of  his 
chair  with  a  crash,  and  answered: 

“I’m  thinking  that  I’m  sick  and  tired 


of  the  road.  I  was  thinking  it  this 
afternoon,  loafing  at  the  hotel.  I’m 
sick  of  hotel  cooking,  and  hotel  beds, 
and  making  connections  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  mean  buyers,  and  the 
infernal  waiting  around — the  meanest 
thing  of  all. 

“For  a  long  time  I’ve  wanted  to  quit, 
and  start  an  implement  business  in  a 
live  town,  where  I  could  settle  down 
and  have  a  home  and  a  pretty  wife — ” 
he  looked  so  meaningly  at  Mrs.  Keys 
that  she  blushed.  “I’ve  got  enough 
money  to  start,  if  I  could  find  the  place 
and  a  go(xl  partner.  Joe,  this  is  the 
place  and  you’re  the  man!” 

Keys  stared,  then  laughed. 

“I’ve  got  job  enough  now,  Tim.” 

“A  swell  job  you’ve  got,  with  Grimes 
going  fluey  sooner  or  latfer!  Sooner, 
perhaps,  if  you  leave  him;  later,  if  you 
work  yourself  to  death  to  stave  it  off. 
Stark  'is  the  only  other  dealer  here, 
and  he’s  not  popular.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  lines  we  could  get, 
besides  the  Mears.  Joe,  let’s  do  it!” 

Mrs.  Keys  sprang  to  her  feet,  her 
pretty  face  alight,  tangling  her  work 
into  a  hopeless  mass. 

“We  will  do  it!”  she  declared. 

Keys  gazed  at  her  in  amazement; 
shook  his  head. 

“I  haven’t  the  money,”  he  objected. 
‘.\11  I’ve  saved  is  in  this  house.” 

“But  I  have!”  flashed  Mrs.  Keys, 
her  dark  eyes  sparkling.  “Father  left 
me  ten  thousand.” 

“Caroline,”  said  Keys,  “that’s 
mighty  white  of  you,  but  even  if  I 
could  take  your  money,  I  couldn’t 
leave  Grimes.” 

“Why  not?”  Calhoun  challenged. 
“You  admit  he’s  always  telling  you  to 
quit.  You’re  overworked — underpaid, 
abused - ” 

“I  know,”  Keys  agreed.  “It’s  true; 
partly,  anyway.  But  he  took  me  in 
when  I  was  a  friendless  kid  and  he’s 
been  just  like  a  father  to  me.  He  was 
different,  then.  Now,  he’s  old  and 
sick,  and  for  all  his  abuse,  I’m  the  only 


living  creature  he  cares  about  or  who 
cares  for  him.  It  would  break  his 
heart  if  I  left  him,  and  I  owe  him  too 
much.” 

“Don’t  you  owe  me  anything,  Joe?” 
his  wife  pleaded,  her  dark  eyes  luminous 
and  sweet.  “Who  has  worked  and 
scrimped  that  we  might  have  this 
home?  You  would  never  let  me  use 
father’s  money.  And  the  children— 
don’t  you  owe  them  something?” 

“Your  wife  is  right,  Keys,”  Calhoun 
supported  her  in  his  forceful  way.  “Your 
first  duty  is  to  her.  You  could  make 
twice  as  much  in  business  with  me  as 
you’re  milking  now.  Think  what  it 
w'ould  mean  to  your  family.  Have  you 
a  right  to  sacrifice  their  future?” 

“Yes,  and  what  about  yourself,  Joe?” 
charged  Mrs.  Keys.  “You’re  thirty, 
and  you  look  thirty-five.  Mr.  Grimes 
works  you  to  death,  pays  you  hardly 
enough  to  live  on,  and  nags  you 
so  you  don’t  sleep  nights.  You’re 
getting  nervous  and  irritable.  Oh,  you 
try  to  hide  the  strain  and  keep  sweet, 
but  it  shows.” 

“Nonsense,”  scoffed  Keys,  but,  in 
the  back  of  his  head,  he  knew  it  was  all 
true. 

He  was  tired  all  the  time.  He  was 
tired  now'.  He  wished  they  would  stop 
arguing.  He  wanted  to  go  away  some¬ 
where  and  sleep  for  a  long  time;  where 
there  was  no  mail,  no  telephone,  no 
customers,  no  employer;  where  nothing 
could  touch  him,  not  even  the  loving 
hands  of  his  wife.  It  is  this  deadly 
weariness  that  drives  some  men  to 
drink,  but  Keys  was  of  sterner  stuff. 

Yet,  as  Calhoun  and  Mrs.  Keys 
talked  on,  tossing  back  and  forth  their 
hopes  and  plans,  Keys  found  himself 
visioning  a  properly  conducted  business 
of  peace  and  order,  where  each  had  his 
own  part,  nor  interfered,  where  there 
would  be  freedom  and  happiness. 

“Caroline,”  he  appealed,  “do  you 
think  I  could  honestly  and  decently 
quit  Grimes?” 

{Continued  on  page  82) 
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PEN  and  INKLINGS 


Oliver  Herford 


Directions 

Place  the  cuspidor  in  an  inverted  position  on  the  top  of 
the  flask.  Lay  the  dead  caterpillar  upon  the  line  which 
divides  the  neck  from  the  body  of  the  flask. 

Insert  the  t>'phoid  germs  (tails  outward)  against  the 
lower  rim  of  the  cuspidor,  as  in  diagram. 

Set  one  of  the  pills  between  the  rim  and  the  base  of  the 
cuspidor,  and  the  other  six  (as  indicated  in  picture)  on  the 
body  of  the  flask. 

Add  arms  and  feet  according  to  taste. 


Oyster  s  NigKt  Xkougkt 

jy  AUTUMX,  when  the  leaves  are  dead, 
They  lake  us  from  our  Oyster-bed, 

And  all  the  winter  long  they  keep 
Us  up,  without  a  wink  of  sleep— 

.1  nd  doesn't  it  seem  hard  to  you 
When  spring  is  here,  and  skies  are  blue. 
And  we  should  like  so  much  to  stay. 

We  have  to  be  in  bed  by  May? 

— From  the  “Oyster's  Garden  of  Verses.” 


Hind  enkurg  Made  Easy 


Tke  Old,  Old  Scandal 

A  Shontsonnette 

‘  n^’AKE  this  seat,  my  dear,” 

Winter  bowed  politely; 

“I  get  offf  just  here.” 

Spring  accepted  brightly. 

With  a  jolt,  ear-splitting. 

Stopped  the  car — and  bing! 

There  was  Winter  sitting 
In  the  lap  of  Spring! 


The  Wisd  om  of  Hafiz 

{‘The  Persian  Kitten) 

TN  THE  woman’s  heaven  there  must  be  no  mice.  .  .  . 

In  the  mouse’s  heaven,  no  cats.  ...  In  the  cat’s 
heaven,  no  men.  ...  In  the  man’s  heaven,  no  women. 


T-IOW  to  make  a  perfect  picture  of  Hindenburg  with  a 
whisky-flask,  seven  Beecham’s  pills,  one  dead  cater¬ 
pillar,  two  tyTihoid-fever  germs,  and  a  cuspidor. 

.\ — Seven  Beecham’s  pills.  B — Flask.  C — Dead  cater¬ 
pillar.  D — Cuspidor.  E — Typhoid-fever  germs. 


*♦♦♦*** 

The  leopard  must  wear  spotted  stuff. 

The  tiger,  stripes;  the  lion  buff. 

Thf.y  hare  no  choice,  but  who  can  swear 
What  the  next  kitten-cat  will  wear? 
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side.  A  fire  destroys  a  great  part  of  the 
Corbett  plant  on  the  very  night  that  Hugh 
makes  the  last  of  a  series  of  speeches  to 
the  strikers.  From  this  night  Hugh’s 
estrangement  from  Helena  begins,  along 
with  a  growing  away  from  his  former  in¬ 
terest  in  the  factory.  He  returns  to  his 
interest  in  metallurgy-,  and  starts  a  re¬ 
search  laboratory  of  his  own. 

Here  he  invents  a  metal  which  he  calls 
Corbettite.  In  spite  of  having  kept  this  a 
secret  from  every  one,  he  shows  a  piece  of  it 
to  Jean  Gilbert,  and  tells  her  of  what  ad¬ 
vantage  it  would  be  to  airplane  service. 
Jean  has  been  in  Europe  for  three  years, 
where  she  and  her  mother  have  been 
nursing  in  a  military  hospital.  The  first 
boat  on  which  they  attempt  to  return 
to  .\mcrica  is  torpedoed,  and  they  spend 
one  night  on  the  open  sea.  Her  experi¬ 
ences  have  made  her  intensely  pro-Ally, 
and  she  is  amazed  at  the  apparent  lack  of 
concern  shown  toward  the  war  in  America. 
She  goes  to  Hugh  for  an  explanation  of  this. 
Their  talk  cements  the  old  friendship  be¬ 
tween  them.  At  Helena’s  suggestion  they 
ride  together  in  the  mornings,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  rest  of  the  Corbett 
family,  especially  Carter,  who  has  fallen 
wholeheartedly  in  love  with  Jean. 


CHAPTER  T'WENTY-TWO 


Carter  Goes  to  War 
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JEAX  GILBERT  has  grown  up  in  one 
.Army  post  after  another,  where  she 
has  gathered  a  fortuitous  education  and 
learned  her  father’s  code,  “to  rtde  straight 
and  speak  the  truth.”  At  sixteen  she  is 
sent  for  a  long  stay  with  her  uncle  in 
Chicago,  whose  wife’s  family,  the  Corbetts, 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  wedding  festivities 
of  the  youngest  daughter,  .\nne.  Jean  is 
accepted  by  the  entire  Corbett  family, 
especially  by  Hugh,  who  treats  her  like 
an  equal,  and  for  whom  she  develops  a 
protecting  admiration,  since  the  rest  of  the 
family  do  not  understand  him. 

Soon  after  this,  Hugh  is  allowed  to  see 
what  he  can  do  to  improve  conditions  at 
his  grandfather’s  factory.  He  goes  to 
work,  conscientiously,  to  develop  a  scheme. 
But  about  a  year  after  the  inauguration  of 
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his  welfare  department,  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  strike  in  the  history  of  the  Corbett 
works  breaks  out. 

In  his  efforts  to  break  up  the  strike  Hugh 
meets  Helena  Galicz,  who  is  said  to  be 
responsible  for  the  trouble.  They  fall  in 
love  with  each  other,  and  when  Helena 
runs  away  to  New  York,  Hugh  follows,  and 
they  are  married.  Later,  they  return  to 
Chicago  and  Hugh  becomes  a  partner  in 
the  Corbett  firm. 

Helena  fits  easily  into  her  place  in  the 
Corbett  family.  She  and  Hugh  set  up 
housekeeping  in  a  dignified  old  house, 
accessible  to  Hugh’s  friends  as  well  as 
hers.  In  working  out  a  practical  plan  of 
settlement  for  the  strike,  Hugh  finds  him¬ 
self  alone  between  Helena’s  friends,  and 
his  brother  Greg,  understood  by  neither 


IT  W.AS  Carter  who  brought  home 
the  war  to  the  Corbetts.  He  went 
to  New  York  in  January,  to  be 
best  man  at  a  classmate’s  wed¬ 
ding;  made  a  trip  to  Washington 
the  day  after  the  ceremony,  came  home 
with  his  passports  to  France,  and  in¬ 
formed  his  family  that  he  was  going  to 
enlist — in  the  air  service,  if  they  would 
take  him. 

This  was  a  bomb  for  the  family. 
Carter  was  their  baby,  you  see,  and  it 
had  never  been  their  habit  to  take  him 
seriously.  They  had  always  petted 
him.  He  had  “gone  to  work,”  of 
course,  according  to  the  family  tra¬ 
dition,  at  the  end  of  the  traditional 
year  abroad  that  followed  his  gradua¬ 
tion  in  nineteen-twelve;  but  even  Greg¬ 
ory,  though  he  grumbled  over  the  kid’s 
outrageous  hours  and  the  negligible 
value  of  his  labors  out  at  the  office,  did 
so  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  not 
in  the  e.xpectation  that  the  remon¬ 
strances  would  effect  the  slightest  im¬ 
provement. 

To  Greg,  as  to  the  rest  of  them.  Car¬ 
ter’s  pyrotechnic  social  success  and  his 
insouciant  way  of  dealing  with  it,  was 
a  matter  of  undisguised  amusement  and 
hidden  pride.  The  elder  Corbetts, 
barring  Bob  (whose  derelictions  they 
had  taken  somewhat  too  seriously,  per¬ 
haps),  had  run  rather  solid  and  stiff  for 
ornamental  purposes,  and  a  bit  of  pure 
decoration,  like  Carter,  finished  them  off 
rather  well — showed  what  they  could 
do  in  that  line  as  well  as  in  others,  when 
they  tried. 

It  was  taken  as  an  amusing  piece  of 
retributive  justice  that  to  Carter,  after 
whom  three  seasons  of  debutantes  had 
sighed — No,  I'll  admit  they  don’t  sigh 
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these  days — had  toiled  in  vain,  should 
have  befallen,  at  the  last,  the  magnet’s 
exp)erience  of  falling  in  love  with  a 
silver  churn. 

The  family’s  amusement  would  have 
been  less  genuine  but  for  their  unani¬ 
mous  affection  for  Jean.  But  they  were 
fond  of  her,  and  they  remembered  Car¬ 
ter’s  lordly  ways  with  her,  back  in  the 
summer  of  .\nne’s  wedding;  and  they 
agreed  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  him 
to  get  a  little  of  his  own  back. 

The  progress  of  the  affair  had  been 
visible  enough  to  all  intimately  placed 
observers,  though  nobody  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  any  authoritative  confidences. 
It  needed  only  half  an  eye  to  see  that  he 
had  asked  and  been  rejected  that  Sun¬ 
day  morning  when  they  went  out  for  a 
drive  in  his  car. 

It  was  really  rather  touching — even 
while  one  smiled — to  note  the  way 
they  treated  each  other  and  spoke  of 
each  other  afterward;  the  “cousinly” 
good-will  and  affection  (they  weren’t 
cousins,  of  course,  in  any  degree)  which 
they  so  scrupulously  and  delicately 
stressed.  She’d  come  round  in  time— 
though  the  boy  couldn’t  be  exp>ected 
to  see  that.  He  had  no  rival  in  the 
field. 

Unless  one  wanted  to  apply  that 
term  to  poor  old  Hugh. 

CO  THE  boy’s  studiously  casual  an- 
^  nouncement  that  he  was  sailing 
within  a  fortnight  to  enlist  in  the  French 
army  was  a  thunderbolt.  He  depre¬ 
cated  their  astonishment.  It  was  a 
notion  he  had  had  in  mind  for  ever  so 
long,  but  his  visit  to  New  York  clinched 
the  thing. 

“They  know  there’s  a  war  going  on, 
better,  down  there,  than  we  do,  some¬ 
how,”  he  explained.  “People  talk  about 
it  more.  It  seems  closer.  Bu^ge  Smith 
is  ov’er  there  already,  and  Carrol  Wayne 
says  he’s  going.  Before  long  I’d  have 
to  begin  explaining  why  I  didn’t  go. 
It’s  a  great  chance,  of  course,  to 
learn  something  about  airplanes;  might 
come  in  handy  if  we  ever  get  into 
anything.” 

it  was  not  Carter’s  habitual  way  to 
explain  the  things  he  did.  But  this 
explanation  or  minor  variants  of  it,  he 
was  a  little  unnaturally  ready  with.  It 
couldn’t  be  said  that  he  recited  it,  still 
less  that  he  launched  it  defiantly  at 
people’s  heads,  though  each  of  these  ex¬ 
aggerations  contained  a  grain  of  truth. 
At  all  events,  if  anybody  entertained  in 
the  inner  recesses  of  his  or  her  mind, 
any  other  explanation  of  Carter’s  going 
for  a  soldier,  it  was  not  going  to  be 
Carter’s  fault. 

Whatever  explanation  one  chose  to 
assign,  there  was  a  sort  of  splendor 
about  the  boy  during  those  days  that 
pul  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  main¬ 
taining  the  old  smiling  attitude.  If  he 
was  going  because,  loving  Jean,  she 
didn’t  love  him  back,  then  his  love  for 
her  was  a  bigger  and  deeper  thing  than 
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they  had  supposed.  He  got  a  new  he¬ 
roic  stature  in  their  eyes. 

And  then,  before  they  could  readjust 
themselves  to  it — believe  it,  fairly — 
he  was  gone.  There  w’ere  a  number  of 
projects  for  giving  him  an  appropriate 
farewell — dinners  and  such — but  he 
frustrated  these  by  leaving  a  week 
ahead  of  his  announced  time. 

At  a  dance  that  he  and  Jean  at¬ 
tended,  he  carried  her  off  into  a  corner 
and  told  her. 

“I’m  off  in  the  morning,”  he  said, 
“so  this  is  good-by.  Nobody  else 
knows.  Oh,  it’s  been  my  date  all  the 
while.  I  told  ’em  an  extra  week  to 
save  fuss — all  the  sob  stuff.  It’ll  be 
easier  —  for  everybody.  Don’t  you 
think?” 

“I  suppose  so.”  she  managed  to 
answer.  There  followed  a  long  silence. 
She  leaned  back  against  the  pillows  in 
the  cushioned  recess  he  had  found  for 
her;  not  voluntarily;  all  her  body 
had  suddenly  relaxed — gone  limp.  She 
wondered  fleet  ingly  whether  it  would 
be  in  her  power  to  shut  one  of  her  half¬ 
open  hands — or  lift  it. 

He  was  leaning  forward,  elbows  on 
knees,  hands  clasped.  He  was  as  taut 
as  the  strings  across  a  violin  bridge, 
and  trembling.  They  hadn’t  been 
alone  together,  like  this,  since  that 
Sunday  morning  in  the  car.  They 
were  alone.  Other  couples,  coming 
hopefully  to  the  doorw'ay,  would  see  the 
white  of  her  frock  and  of  his  shirt, 
and  go  away — enviously. 

“I’m  glad  you’ve  told  me,  though,” 
she  added,  after  a  while. 

“I  had  a  reason,”  he  said.  “Not 
what  I’m  afraid  you’ll  think.  I — I 
didn’t  do  it  to  try  to  cash  in  on — being 
a  little  tin  hero.”  He  heard  her  gasp 
of  protest  and  added,  quickly:  “Oh, 
I  know  that  isn’t  what  you  think.  I 
oughtn’t  to  have  been  afraid.  It  would 
be  such  a  cheap,  second-rate  thing  to 
do.  and  you  don’t  susp>ect  people  of 
doing  cheap  things.  I  suppose  what  I 
really  was  afraid  of  was  that  I  might  do 
it.  It  wouldn’t  be  the  first  time  that 
I’d  done  a  thing  as  cheap  as  that.” 

There  came  no  reply  from  Jean. 
Her  gaze  was  fi.\ed  on  his  clasped  hands 
and  his  wrists.  They  were  so  slim  and 
fine  and  strong.  Carter  was  the  “little” 
Corbett;  not  more  than  five  feet  nine 
inches  tall  and  weighing,  at  this  time, 
around  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  A 
watch,  some  cne  had  called  him  once, 
in  a  family  of  eight-day  clocks.  The 
yearning  in  the  girl’s  heart  was  to 
mother  those  hands  of  his  in  her  own, 
until  they  stopped  trembling.  But,  of 
course,  that  wouldn’t  be  fair. 

“It’s  one  of  those  cheap  things,”  he 
went  on  at  last,  “that  I  want  to  talk 
about.  I  brought  you  here  so  that  I 
could  take  it  back.  I  wish  I  could 
really  take  it  back — unsay  it — undo  it, 
so  that  there  wouldn’t  be  a  memory  of 
it  in  your  mind  at  all.  You  know  what 
I  mean,  don’t  you?  The  things  I  said 


about  Hugh,  that  last  time  we  were  to¬ 
gether.  I  was  jealous  of  him.  I’ve 
always  been  jealous  of  him,  I  guess,  ever 
since  that  night  you  caught  the  burg¬ 
lar.  I  didn’t  know  I  was  in  love  with 
you  then,  but  of  course  I  was.  That 
was  why  I  tried  so  hard  to — show  off; 
why  it  was  such  a  grind  on  me  that  you 
never  were  impressed.  It  made  me 
sore  that  you  took  to  Hugh.  I  wouldn’t 
have  felt  that  way  if  it  had  been  Greg. 
It  always  seemed  to  me  that  everj’body 
ought  to  admire  him. 

“VV’ell,  and  when  you  came  back  and 
I  knew  I  was  in  love  with  you — which  I 
did  the  minute  I  saw  you,  there  at  the 
party  Frank  and  Constance  had  for  the 
Aldriches — then  the  jealousy  was  all  the 
worse.  I  remember  when  I  came  up 
for  a  dance  with  you  after  you’d  been 
sitting  out  all  that  while  with  Lester 
Vernon.  I  didn’t  mind  being  cut  out 
by  him,  for  the  time  being.  I  was  all 
set  for  that.  But  you  began  right 
away  asking  me  about  Hugh:  why  he 
wasn’t  at  the  party,  and — how  he 
looked  and  what  he  was  doing.  I 
don’t  know  exactly  why  it  made  me  so 
sore,  but  it  did. 

“Well,  and  after  that,  the  only  time  I 
ever  saw  you  angry,  was  once  when  I 
said  something,  in  a  half-joking  way, 
about  his  being  the  family  failure.  Of 
course,  it  was  a  rotten  thing  to  say.  I 
knew  he  was — cleverer  than  Greg,  or 


“I  was  to  ask  for  Me.  Galicz, 
she  said. 


any  of  us;  and  had  a  great  deal  more 
advanced  ideas  and  all  that,  so  it  was  a 
kind  of  natural  spitefulness  to  tr\-  to  say: 
‘What’s  all  that  got  him,  after  all?’  ” 
“But  you  didn’t  say  anything  like 
that,”  Jean  reminded  him,  “the  time 
you’re  talking  about — that  day  in  the 
car.  You  said  you’d  come  to  see  what 
a — what  a  wonder  he  was.  Y ou  warned 
me  that  I’d  fallen  in  love  with  him — 
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so 

without  knowing  it.  And  that,  with  him 
married,  especially,  you  said,  to  Hel¬ 
ena,  that  was  thin  ice.  There  wasn’t 
anything  cheap  about  doing  that,  if 
you  thought  that  was  what  I’d  done. 
It  was  brotherly  of  you  to  warn  me. 
It  was  just  about  the  kindest,  finest — 
hardest  thing  you  could  do.” 

He  made  a  little  grunt  of  dissent. 
“I  w'as  jealous,”  he  said,  “furious.  I 
wanted  to  hurt — him  or  you — both  of 
you.  Well,  that’s  what  I  want  to  take 
back.  This  is  w'hat  I  w'ant  to  say.” 

It  took  him  a  minute  or  two,  though, 
to  articulate  it. 

“You  know,  Greg,”  he  said  at  last, 
“has  always  been,  ever  since  I  can  re¬ 
member,  a  kind  of  ideal  of  mine.  He  is 
yet,  I  suppose.  If  he  did  a  thing,  it  w'as 
right.  All  along,  through  school  and 
college,  w^hen  things  came  up — and 
they  do  come  up,  all  right,  even  when 
you’re  just  a  kid — I  don’t  suppose  a 
girl  can  understand  that,  really — I  used 
to  try  to  think  what  Greg  would  have 
done  about  them.  How  he’d  look  and 
feel  about  them,  if  he  knew  I’d  done 
them — or  hadn’t  done  them.  If  he  did 
them,  they  were  right.  That  was 
enough  for  me.  Now,  I  guess  I  can 
make  you  understand. 

“You’re  like  Greg  to  me — in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way,  of  course.  Anything  vou  do — 
whatever  you  do — anything  you  could 
possibly  do,  is  right;  is  what  I’d  want 
you  to  do,  if  I  were  here  to — talk  to 
you  about  it.  That’s  all  I  want  you  to 
remember  about  me.” 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  smile 
over  that,  of  course,  but  Jean  couldn’t. 
“That’s — terrifying,”  she  said,  very 
gravely.  There  was  a  note  almost  of 
awe  in  her  voice.  “You  mustn’t  think 
of  me  like  that.” 

“Must  or  mustn’t  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,”  he  insisted.  “It’s  a  simple 
fact  that  I  do.  But  it’s  got  nothing  to 
do  with  you.  You’re  my — well,  my 
ideal,  just  because  you  happen  to  be 
yourself.  So  all  you  have  to  do  to — 
live  up  to  it,  is  just  to  go  on  being  your¬ 
self.”  He  added,  in  a  deliberate  effort  to 
get  away  from  heroics,  “You  should 
worry!” 

“.\11  the  same,  .  .  .”  she  protested; 
then  let  the  sentence  die  away.  “I’ve 
thought  a  lot,  since,”  she  went  on  pres¬ 
ently,  on  a  different  theme,  “about 
what  you  said  that  day.  Not  w’onder- 
ing  if  I  was  in  love  with  him,  because  I 
knew  I  w'asn’t.  But  wondering  how  it 
was  I  knew.  He’s— in  a  way — the 
same  sort  of — ideal  to  me  that  Gregory 
is  to  you.  I  mean — there’s  nothing  I 
couldn’t  tell  him,  nor  that  I  couldn’t 
imagine  his  telling  me;  nothing,  on 
either  side,  that  the  other  w'ouldn’t  be 
sure  to  understand.  And  there’s  some¬ 
thing  so  safe  and  secure  about  that  feel¬ 
ing  that  of  course  I  love  to  be  with  him, 
and  have  him  talk  with  me.  Well,  I 
know  now  how  it  is  that  in  spite  of  all 
that,  I  know  I’m  not  in  love  with  him. 
Carter,  you  can’t  be  in  love  with  any 


one,  can  you — ”  it  was  one  of  those 
downward-inflected  questions  that  de¬ 
mands  a  corroborative  answer — “m 
love,  you  know,  that  way — without 
being  jealous  of  them?” 

“Search  me!”  he  answered  restlessly. 
“I  couldn’t.  That’s  sure  enough.” 

“Nobody  could,”  she  asserted,  “at 
least  a  little.  Some  way.  And  I’m 


Guaranteed,  it  appeared,  as  a  sure 
cure  for  deafness. 


not.  I  mean  more  than  that,  really. 
There’s  nothing  about  him  that  I  want, 
or  wish  I  might  have  had,  for  mine. 
I’d  be  glad  if  everybody  he  knew  felt 
about  him  the  way  I  do.  I  was  glad 
when  he  married  Helena — though,  of 
course,  I  was  too  young  then,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  for  what  I  felt  to  count.  But 
when  I  came  back,  I  was  glad,  com¬ 
pletely  glad,  to  find  that  his  marriage 
had  been  happy.  Because  it  has  been. 
You’re  all  wrong  about  that.  I  don’t 
think  you  understand  him  ver\'  well — 
any  of  you.” 

“Maybe  not,”  he  said  vaguely. 
Then  he  roused  himself  and  said  it 
again.  “He  gave  me  a  surprise,  the 
other  day,  anyhow;  the  first  time  he 
saw  me  after  he  knew  I  was  going  to 
France.  I’ve  always  thought  of  him 
as  a  cold,  unemotional  sort — nothing  in 
his  mind  but  ideas.  Well,  I  was 
wrong  about  that.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  You  can’t  re¬ 
peat  things  like  that.  When  I  started 
telling  him  why  I  was  going,  he  said  the 
rest  of  them — of  ‘us,’  he  said — might 
have  some  explaining  to  do,  but  that  I 
hadn’t.  It  was  mostly  the  way  he 
looked  at  me.  And  took  hold!  He 
had  me  by  the  shoulders.  I’d  no  idea 
he  was  as  strong  as  that.  He’s  stronger 
than  Greg,  I  think.  I  felt  like  a  baby.” 

“I’m  glad  that  happened,”  Jean  said. 
After  a  little  silence  she  went  on: 
“.\nd  I’m  glad  you’ve  given  me  a 
chance  to  tell  you — about  things.  So 
that  I  can  be  sure  you  understand. 
You  do,  don’t  you?” 


“Sure,  I  do.  You  needn’t  worry 
about  that.” 

They  sat  there  a  little  while  longer 
without  saying  anything.  Then,  sud¬ 
denly  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  stood 
before  her,  with  something  soldierly  in 
his  attitude,  new  in  him  though  long 
familiar  to  her.  She  rose  too  and  faced 
him,  standing  as  straight  as  he. 

“Well,  it’s  good-by,  then,”  he  said. 
“I’m  going  home  now.  Packing  to  do.” 

She  was  trembling  now,  and  when  she 
saw  the  quiver  of  his  compressed  lips, 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The  appeal 
in  his  eyes  was  as  easy  to  understand 
as  it  was  impossible  to  resist.  She 
swayed  toward  him. 

But  he  held  her  off.  “Not  unless  you 
want  to,”  he  said. 

She  took  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
held  on  while  she  got  the  better  of  a 
sob.  “But  I  do!  It  was  only  that  it 
seemed — not  fair.  Like  meaning  some¬ 
thing  that — that  I  wish  it  did — but  it 
doesn’t.” 

He  smiled  a  little  wryly,  but  on  the 
whole  a  very  presentable  smile.  “I 
sha’n’t  misunderstand — now,”  he  said. 

So  she  kissed  him,  and  for  a  moment, 
afterward,  clung  to  him  and  put  her 
head  down  on  his  shoulder  while  she 
drew  in  a  steadying  breath  or  two. 

“I  wish  you’d  make  me  a  promise,” 
he  said.  “When  I  come  back,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  happened  in  the  mean¬ 
time — whoever  you  may  be  married  to 
— will  you  let  me  have  another  time  like 
this?  And  kiss  me  again,  like  that?” 

She  nodded. 

Her  handkerchief  had  disappeared 
somewhere,  so  he  let  her  have  his  to  dry 
her  eyes  with.  “You  look  all  right,” 
he  then  assured  her. 

The  music  of  a  new  dance  came 
faintly  to  them  from  the  ballroom. 
“That’s  a  peach  of  a  fox-trot,”  he  said. 
“Shall  we  dance  it?” 

They  did  dance  it  through.  “Tip  me 
off,”  he  had  said,  in  his  old  authorita¬ 
tive  way,  “if  you  see  any  of  these  birds 
trying  to  cut  in  on  me.”  and  with  her 
cooperation  this  tragedy  was  avoided. 
He  left  her  with  her  grandmother  at  the 
end,  with  a  nod  and  an  unceremonious 
little  gesture  of  farewell.  “Till  next 
time,”  he  said. 

CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE 

A  Voice  from  Helena  s  Past 

'^HERE  were  two  messages  on 
Helena’s  telephone  pad  when  she 
came  home  about  six  o’clock  one  sharp 
February  evening.  One  was  from 
Hugh,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be 
home  for  dinner  at  seven.  She  shrugged 
over  that.  He  had  some  plan  evidently, 
the  mood  having  taken  him,  for  a  do¬ 
mestic  evening. 

The  other  message,  beneath  which  the 
maid  who  had  taken  it  had  written  and 
underscored  the  word  ‘'Immediate,” 
was  simply  that  she  should  call  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  and  ask  for  Mr. - ,  the 
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maid  having  so  completely  failed  to 
understand  the  name  as  to  be  unable  to 
write  down  even  an  approximation  of 
it.  But  for  one  fact,  Helena  would 
have  dismissed  this  with  the  simple 

decision  that  the  mysterious  Mr. - 

who  wanted  her  so  urgently,  could  try 
again. 

The  one  fact  that  prevented  this 
summary  treatment  of  the  matter,  was 
the  name  of  the  telephone  exchange — 
Canal.  That  took  her  back  five  years 
or  more;  back  to  the  days  when  the 
name  Corbett  meant  nothing  to  her; 
back  to  a  different  and  painfully 
incredible  Helena — a  figure  of  half- 
forgotten  romance.  She  had  called 
Canal  often  enough  in  those  days.  It 
meant  a  poor  district  far  down  on  the 
southwest  side.  Blue  Island  Avenue 
is  the  backbone  of  it.  It  was  strange 
that  a  voice  from  there  should  have 
attempted  to  speak  to  her  to-night,  of 
all  nights. 

She  rang  for  the  maid.  “What  was 
the  name  of  the  man  I  was  to  call  at 
this  number?”  she  demanded.  “Why 
didn’t  you  put  it  down?” 

“It  was  a  foreign-sounding  name,” 
the  maid  said.  “I  couldn’t  understand 
it.  I  asked  him  to  spell  it,  and  he 
started  to,  then  hung  up.” 

“What  did  it  sound  like?”  Helena 
persisted. 

The  maid  was  reluctant  even  to 
attempt  it.  But  the  flattening  of  her 
mistress’s  brows  and  the  darkening  of 
her  eyes — sure  warnings  of  a  storm — 
led  her  at  last  to  venture  desperately: 
“It  was  Cal-something.  Or  Gal-Gal¬ 
ley.” 

“Not  Galicz!” 

It  w’as  no  wonder  that  the  intensity 
of  the  exclamation  (it  was  not  loud, 
but  it  hissed  from  Helena’s  lips  like  a 
rocket)  startled  the  maid.  But  she 
assented  to  it  unequivocally. 

“Yes,  ma’am.  That  was  the  name.” 

“That’s  impossible!”  Helena  said,  as 
the  maid  flinched  under  her  stare.  “Im¬ 
possible  nonsense!  Whv  did  you  say 
it?” 

“It  was  madam  who  said  it,”  the 
girl  retorted.  “I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  think  the  name  was  that.” 

“Very  well,”  Helena  said.  “You 
may  go.” 

TT  W.\S  all  but  downright  impos- 

sible  that  any  one  genuinely  entitled 
to  that  name  should  be  trying  to  get 
in  communication  with  her.  Her  father 
had  been  dead  five  years,  and  he  had 
never,  in  all  the  period  of  her  most 
intimate  association  with  him.  had 
any  communication  with  his  family  in 
Poland. 

It  was  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely 
that  it  was  one  of  them  who  had 
got  track  of  her  now.  Still,  she  didn’t 
doubt  that  her  maid  had  identified  the 
name  correctly.  Some  one  in  desper¬ 
ate  need  of  her,  and  knowing  that  it 
was  a  name  to  conjure  with,  had  used 


it — some  one  from  the  other  side  of  the 
abyss  that  her  marriage  had  cloven 
across  her  life. 

It  was  strange  that  it  should  have 
happened  to-night,  falling  in  with  the 
current  of  her  mood  like  that. 

One  of  the  numerous  “circles”  she 
belonged  to  had  met  that  afternoon  in 
a  studio  on  Chestnut  Street.  It  was 
an  anti-militarist  group,  organized  to 
combat  the  propaganda  of  the  muni- 


He  was  a  brisk,  bearded,  and  spectacled 
gentl  eman  m  a  frock  coat  and  skull  cap. 

tion-makers  and  their  bellicose  dupes 
who  were  shouting  for  preparedness. 
They  circulated  anti-enlistment  blaQks 
and  read  each  other  papers  urging  dis¬ 
armament,  the  embargo,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  nationalistic  emblems,  the  re¬ 
writing  of  school  histories,  non-warlike 
toys  for  children,  and  so  on.  Like  all 
such  gatherings,  they  were  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  lot:  a  few  genuine  non-resist¬ 
ers,  a  considerable  number  of  pro-Ger¬ 
mans  and  other  Anglophobes,  a  lot  of 
thoroughly  good-hearted  people,  who 
thought  that  war  was  horrible  and 
ought  to  be  stopped,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  genuine  dyed-in-the-wool  radicals 
who  interpreted  the  whole  world  disaster 
in  terms  of  the  capitalist  conspiracy. 

Helena  was  under  a  promise  to  read 
them  a  paper  that  afternoon.  She  had 
put  off  writing  it  until  the  last  moment 
— as  she  always  did — and  had  been  dis¬ 
mayed  to  find,  when  finally  she  sat 
down  to  it,  that  she  couldn’t  get  her¬ 
self  started.  An  impish  mood  of  de¬ 
rision  of  her  prospective  audience  w'as 
upon  her  and  would  not  be  shaken  off. 
Before  a  big  audience  in  a  hall,  espe¬ 
cially  an  audience  with  any  fight  in  it, 
she  could  have  trusted  to  the  spur  of 
the  moment;  but  she  had  found  out, 
from  e.xperience,  that  a  little  group  of 
forty  or  so,  most  of  whom  she  knew, 
sitting  on  little  folding-chairs  and  ex¬ 
pecting  tea  afterward,  could  not  be 
dealt  with  that  way. 

So,  as  a  last  resort,  she  had  rum¬ 
maged  through  an  old  trunk  of  hers  in 
the  attic  and  found  a  paper  on  “Pa¬ 


triotism,”  that  she  vaguely  remem¬ 
bered  having  written — oh,  ages  ago; 
back  in  the  days  before  the  Riverdale 
strike. 

It  was  part  of  her  perverse  mood 
that,  beyond  making  sure  that  the 
thing  was  all  there,  and  that  it  was 
legible,  she  did  not  read  it  before  she 
set  out  for  the  meeting.  She  had 
thought  it  was  good  when  she  wrote  it, 
she  knew,  and  it  would  be  amusing  to 
see  what  came  of  it  now;  what  sort  of 
impression  a  little  real,  undiluted  radi¬ 
calism  would  make  on  this  kid-glove, 
well-fed  studio  tea. 

Its  effect  on  them  was  about  w'hat 
she  had,  somewhat  derisively,  expected. 
They  were  nearly  all  shocked — all  but 
the  few  radicals,  who  enjoyed  the  spec¬ 
tacle.  But  almost  all  of  them,  all 
but  a  few  evangelical  pacifists  (who 
loved  the  flag  but  wanted  it  to  float  as 
a  symbol  of  peace),  swiftly  concealed 
their  dismay  with  understanding  nods 
and  little  ruffles  of  self-conscious  ap¬ 
plause.  The  chairman  expressed  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  admirably  when 
she  sp>oke  of  it  as  a  very  bold  paper, 
startling,  no  doubt,  to  many  of  them, 
and  containing  some  statements  to 
which  they  could  not  all  agree,  but, 
in  its  uncompromising  and  courageous 
honesty,  sounding  a  note  which  merited 
their  deepest  thought. 

What  Helena  had  not  foreseen  was 
the  effect  the  reading  of  it  had  upon 
herself.  It  shook  her  as  she  had  not 
been  shaken  in  years.  It  brought  back, 
with  a  flaming  vividness  that  scorched, 
the  living  presence  of  the  girl  who  had 
written  it;  who  had  so  fierily  meant  it 
with  all  the  red  hatred  that  was  in  her 
heart.  Hatred  of  the  state  that  had 
oppressed  and  tyrannized  over  her, 
that  had  martyred  her  unforgotten 
father.  Hatred  of  all  its  manifestations; 
contempt  of  all  its  lying  symbols. 

To  Helena,  the  present  Helena,  Mrs. 
Hugh  Corbett,  who  sat  there  before 
them  so  secure,  so  “prominent,”  so 
smartly  clad — whose  chauffeur  already 
waited  in  the  wintry  street  below  to 
convey  her,  w’hen  she  wished,  the  thou¬ 
sand  yards  or  so  she  was  from  home,  or 
wherever  else  her  fancy  might  direct — 
the  reading  came,  more  and  more,  to 
seem  a  betrayal,  a  profanation,  a  cast¬ 
ing  of  pearls  to  swine.  She  longed  to 
crumple  those  faded  sheets  into  her 
bosom,  where  their  heat  could  burn; 
to  stand  up  and  tell  these  piffling  fools 
what  they  really  were,  and  then  rush 
away,  by  herself,  where  she  could 
breathe. 

Of  course  she  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
She  read  the  paper  through.  She  ac¬ 
knowledged,  suitably,  the  chairman’s 
thanks.  She  even  managed  to  talk  a 
little,  though  absently,  with  some  of 
her  friends  who  came  crowding  up 
afterward  to  tell  her  how  wonderfully 
“daring”  and  “thrilling”  and  “basic” 
it  all  was,  before,  declining  tea,  she 
escaped  and  went  home — in  her  car. 
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Siie  looked  at  bim  tbougktfully  for  perkaps  a 


ore  sne  answered.  Yes.  I  m  Helena,  sne  sai 


But  the  mood  she  was  in  was  her  She  exclaimed  “What!”  in  perfectly  Whereupon  the  man  said,  “Good-by,”  I 

blackest;  a  smoldering,  absent  revery  blank  amazement,  whereupon  the  voice  and  hung  up.  thus  cutting  off  a  ques-  [| 

which  her  servants  knew  and  walked  repeated  this  utterly  preposterous  mes-  tion  she  meant  to  ask — whether  on  || 

warily  to  avoid  waking  her  out  of.  No  sage,  word  for  word.  coming  to  a  decision,  she  should  call  up  11 

wonder  she  shrugged,  impatiently,  over  So  repeated,  however,  it  took  on  an-  again?  | 

Hugh’s  message  that  he  was  coming  other  color  altogether;  made  her  heart  During  the  half  hour  that  elapsed  l| 

home  to  dinner.  leap  to  a  quicker  rhythm  and  tightened  before  Hugh  came  in,  she  prowled  about  | 

But  this  other  thing!  This  name,  her  throat.  Again  it  took  her  back  her  room  in  restless  agitation,  dropping  f 

Galicz,  coming  up  so  mysteriously  out  over  a  span  of  years.  It  was  long  since  into  chairs  and  getting  out  of  them 

of  nowhere,  on  this  very  night  when  she  had  experienced  the  necessity,  in  again,  starting  to  change  her  dress,  and 

she  was  more  nearly  .Anton  Galicz’s  talking  over  a  telephone,  of  guarding  then  giving  over  the  idea,  not  knowing 

daughter  than  she  had  been  in  years  against  hidden  listeners,  but  she  had  what  she  was  going  to  dress  for.  It 

before!  It  couldn’t  be  made  to  seem  done  it  many  a  time.  was  not  that  her  mind  hung  balanced 

like  an  ordinary,  every-day  coincidence.  She  checked  herself  on  the  verge  of  between  two  decisions.  She  was  always. 

It  had  the  feeling  in  it  of  a  touch  of  the  a  protest  that  she  owed  no  account  at  at  any  given  moment,  decided.  But 

finger  of  Fate.  For  a  matter  of  min-  any  “Popular”  drug-store,  and  asked,  two  contrary  decisions  alternately  had 

utes  after  her  maid  had  left  her  alone,  instead,  for  the  address  again.  It  was  possession  of  her. 

she  sat,  staring  at  the  telephone  on  her  characteristic  of  the  old.  almost  forgot-  To  Hugh’s  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
desk  as  if  it  had  been  an  unfamiliar  ten  phase  it  had  evoked  in  her,  that  she  presently  coming  home  for  dinner  with 

instrument  of  magic.  Then,  impa-  memorized  it  without  writing  it  down,  a  notion  of  taking  her  somewhere — to 

tiently,  she  snatched  it  up  and  re-  But  the  next  moment,  her  every-day,  a  musical  show,  perhaps — for  the  eve- 
f)eated  into  the  transmitter  the  num-  present  self  getting  the  upper  hand,  ning,  the  idea  of  carrying  out  that  mys- 

ber  on  the  pad.  .And,  on  getting  her  she  cried  impatiently,  “Oh,  it’s  absurd!  terious  rendezvous  at  a  little  West  Side 

connection,  “I  was  to  ask  for  Air.  I  must  know  more  about  it  than  that,  drug-store,  was  absolutely  fantastic;  a 

Galicz,”  she  said.  Who  is  it  that  wants  to  see  me?  What  hoax  almost  too  stupid  to  be  offered 

There  was  a  moment  of  hesitation  does  he  want  to  see  me  for?”  for  his  amusement  at  dinner;  the  bald- 

from  the  other  end.  Then,  “This  is  “I  can  not  discuss  it,”  the  other  said,  est  sort  of  popular  magazine  melo- 

the  Popular  drug-store,”  a  voice  said,  “It  is  a  question  simply  whether  you  drama. 

and  went  on  to  give  her  the  address  will  come  or  not.  Before  nine  o’clock.”  But  the  other  Helena,  who  had  writ- 
of  it.  “In  the  matter  of  your  account  Helena  said:  “I  don’t  know  whether  ten  the  paper  she  had  read  this  after- 
with  us,  we’d  like  you  to  see  us  about  it,  I  will  come  or  not.  I  don’t  know  noon,  was  fighting  for — andoccasion- 

personally,to-night,before  nine  o’clock.”  whether  I  can.”  ally  winning — full  possession  of  her. 
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When  she  was  in  possession,  the  su¬ 
preme,  fantastic,  mad  unreality  was  not 
the  cry  for  help  that  had  come  to  her 
ears  with  such  -carefully  guarded  mys¬ 
tery  over  the  telephone.  It  was  the 
rich  husband  who  was  presently  com¬ 
ing  home  to  dine  with  her  and  take 
her  to  the  theatre  afterward.  It  was 
this  pretty  room  of  hers;  the  maid  who 
would  come  in  answer  to  her  ring  to 
help  her  dress  in  an  evening  frock.  It 
was  the  bare  momentary  consideration 
on  her  part — on  the  part  of  Helena 
Galicz,  of  letting  that  cry  for  help  in 
her  father’s  name,  go  unanswered. 

If  you  doubt  the  power  of  it  to  take 
hold  like  that,  remember  what  she  was. 
You  have  known  her  not  quite  four 
years;  only  since  that  May  morning 
in  nineteen  twelve,  when  she  came -into 
Bailey’s  office  at  the  head  of  that  little 
committee  of  core-makers.  When  she 
was  upon  the  point,  that  is  to  say,  of 
her  great  departure  into  Hugh’s  world. 
She  was  then  twenty-four  years  old. 
She  had  lived  the  whole  of  her  life, 
since  the  beginning  of  her  consecutive 
memories,  in  a  world  of  violence  and 
intrigue,  in  a  guerrilla  war  upon  organ¬ 
ized  society.  She  knew,  at  first  hand, 
police  courts  and  jails.  She  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  shadowed,  spied  upon,  kid¬ 
naped.  Her  friends — most  of  them — 
up  to  the  time  when  Hugh  transplanted 
her,  were  enlisted  in  the  same  cause 
and  fared  as  she — or  worse.  To  the 
Helena  who,  in  the  limousine,  that 
night  at  Riverdale,  had  mangled  Hugh’s 
left  hand  wdth  her  teeth,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  romantic  or  improb¬ 
able  about  a  cr\'ptic  telephone  message 
from  a  drug-store,  from  a  friend  “in 
trouble.”  It  would  all  have  been  as 
natural,  as  much  a  part  of  the  day’s 
work,  as  it  was  preposterous  and  fan¬ 
tastic  to  Hugh  Corbett’s  wife. 

The  struggle  between  these  two  ut¬ 
terly  irreconcilable  personalities  for  the 
possession  of  her,  was  still  undecided 
when  he  knocked  at  her  door  and,  upon 
her  invitation,  came  amiably  in,  helped 
himself  to  one  of  her  cigarets,  and 
stretched  out  at  ease  in  her  long  chair. 
Ordinarily,  she  liked  him  to  do  this. 
Her  commonest  grievance  against  him 
was  that  he  didn’t  do  it  often  enough. 
To-night,  this  comfortable,  domestic 
complacency  of  his  irritated  her. 

“You  telephoned,”  she  said.  “.Any¬ 
thing  special?” 

“Not  very,”  he  told  her.  “I  thought 
if  you  hadn’t  anything  else  to-night, 
we’d  drop  in  on  Father  and  Mother. 
They’re  starting  off  for  California  early 
next  week.  .And  they’re  missing  Carter 
like  the  devil,  of  course.  So  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  try 
to  cheer  them  up  a  bit.” 

“You  can  go  if  you  like,”  she  said. 
“I  don’t  believe  I  will.” 

Hugh  looked  deliberately  round  at 
her.  “Special  reason?”  he  inquired. 
“Or  a  general  one?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  she  said.  “I’m 
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not  much  in  the 
mood  —  to-hight, 
anyway — for  sitting 
around  in  a  family 
party,  rhapsodizing 
about  Carter;  what 
a  wonder  he’s  sud¬ 
denly  got  to  be  now 
that  he’s  gone  to 
war!” 

He  didn’t  lash  out 
at  that  as  she  more 
than  half  wanted 
him  to;  quietly  took 
it  to  ruminate  on, 
instead.  “It  does 
make  a  difference, 
though — a  thing  like 
that,”  he  said  at 
last.  “You’ve  got 
to  revise  all  your 
estimates  by  it.  It’s 
one  of  those  touch¬ 
stone  things.  We 
all  get  tried  by  ’em 
once  or  twice  in  a 
lifetime  and  show 
whether  we’re  true 
metal  or  not.  He 
was  all  right.  Not 
only  what  he  did  but 
the  way  he  did  it. 

First  water,  absolu¬ 
tely.  One  of  those 
blessed  —  straight 
things  that  there’s  no  doubt  about.” 

.At  a  sound  she  made  then,  not  classi¬ 
fiable,  but  clearly  indicativ’e  of  dissent, 
he  looked  sharply  round  at  her.  “Or 
do  you  mean  that  you  are  in  doubt 
about  it?”  he  concluded. 

“Not  in  doubt,  a  bit,”  she  said.  “It’s 
plain  enough  to  me.  He’s  going  off 
to  wear  a  pretty  uniform  and  learn  to 
run  an  airplane.  When  he  can  fly 
pretty  well  he’ll  go  out,  some  night, 
and  drop  a  lot  of  bombs  on  some  inno¬ 
cent  men  and  women  working  in  a  fac¬ 
tory,  that  happ>ens  to  be  in  Germany, 
and  then  come  back  and  get  a  medal 
for  it,  instead  of  getting  hanged  for 
murder.  He  has  nothing  against  them. 
They’ve  done  nothing  to  him.  He’s 
doing  it  for  fun.  Or,  if  you  like,  for 
spite;  because  a  girl  he’d  taken  a  fancy 
to  wouldn’t  marry  him.” 

Still  he  didn’t  get  up  from  his  chair. 
“That’s  a  pose,”  he  said.  “It’s  like  a 
little  girl  making  faces.  You  don’t 
mean  it.”  Then  he  looked  round  at 
her  again.  “Come!”  he  urged.  “Be 
human!  You  can  be  when  you  like.” 

His  invincible  good  humor  infuriated 
her,  naturally  enough,  considering  what 
it  meant — how  little  she  mattered  to 
him  if  she  could  hurt  no  more  than 
that. 

“You’ve  been  getting  human,  lately, 
if  that’s  your  word  for  it.  Sentimental 
would  be  mine.  A’ou’re  sentimental 
about  Carter  because  your  Jean 
wouldn’t  marry  him.  Of  course,  you 
knew  she  wouldn’t.  She’d  rather  go 
on  holding  hands  with  you.'  .A  pla- 
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Jean  -would  be  amon^  them  with  snow  m  ter 
tumbled  bair. 


tonic  flirtation.  No  chance  of  her  get¬ 
ting — the  real  thing  offered  to  her.” 

Before  she  had  got  as  far  as  that  he 
was  on  his  feet,  staring  down  at  her, 
his  look  black  with  sudden  rage.  But 
she  went  on. 

“Oh,  I  know,  I  started  it.  I  thought 
it  would  be  amusing  to  see  you  two 
— the  pair  of  you — together.  The  sort 
of  imitation  affair  you’d  have.  The 
only  sort  either  of  you  is  good  for. 
Well,  I’ve  had  enough.  I’m  sick  of  it. 
I’d  like  the  real  thing  better.  Go  and 
make  love  to  her  ...”  With  a  gross¬ 
ness  not  to  be  reported,  she  went  on 
to  make  her  meaning  clear. 

Once  more,  as  in  that  other  crisis  in 
the  relations  of  these  two,  his  inhibi¬ 
tions  interfered.  Long  before  she  had 
done  sp>eaking,  the  terrible  desire  of 
every  fiber  in  him  was  to  wreak  his  rage 
upon  her  bodily;  to  clench  that  bare 
throat  of  hers  in  the  grip  of  one  of  his 
hands;  to  beat  her;  to  trample  upon 
her.  How  near  he  had  come  actually 
to  doing  it,  became  the  theme  of  a  sort 
of  nightmare  wonder  with  him  occa¬ 
sionally  thereafter.  Possibly  the  fear 
of  his  own  strength  had  something  to 
do  w’ith  holding  him  back — the  thought 
that  if  he  touched  her  he  would  not 
stop  until  he  had  killed  her. 

.And  then,  there  was  the  stupefying 
suddenness  of  the  thing.  The  cigaret 
he  had  lighted  before  he  dropped  into 
her  long  chair,  wasn’t  half  burnt  yet. 

But,  more  than  either  of  these,  the 
thing  that  held  him  helpless,  speechless, 
(Continued  on  page  g2) 
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He  met  a  girl — ke  met  kcr 
violently. 
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AM  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
Squadron  Headquarters  and 
saluted. 

“Come  in,  Sergeant  Mac- 
tavish,”  said  Blackie,  and 
Tam’s  heart  went  down  into  his  boots. 

To  be  called  by  his  surname  was  a 
happening  which  had  only  one  sig¬ 
nificance.  There  was  trouble  of  sorts, 
and  Tam  hated  trouble. 

“There  are  some  facts  which  General 
Headquarters  have  asked  me  to  verify 
— your  age  is  twenty-seven?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“You  hold  the  military^  medal,  the 
French  Mcdaille  Miliiaire,  the  Russian 
medal  of  St.  George  and  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre?" 

“Oh,  aye.  Captain  Blackie,  sir,  but 
A’ve  no  worn  ’em  yet.” 

“You  were  created  King’s  Corporal 
for  an  act  of  valor  on  January  17, 
1915?”  Blackie  went  on,  consulting  a 
paper. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Blackie  nodded.  “That’s  all.  Ser¬ 
geant,”  he  said,  and  as  Tam  saluted 
and  turned,  “oh,  by-the-way.  Sergeant 
— we  had  a  brass  ha — I  mean  a  staff 
officer  here  the  other  day  and  he  re¬ 
ported  rather  unfavorably  upon  a 


practise  of  yours — er — ours.  It  was  a 
question  of  discipline — you  know  it  is 
not  usual  for  a  non-commissioned  officer 
to  be  on  such  friendly  terms  with — er — 
officers.  And  I  think  he  saw  you  in  the 
anteroom  of  the  mess.  So  I  told  him 
something  which  was  not  at  the  time 
exactly  true.” 

Tam  nodded  gravely. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  a 
soldier  he  had  a  horrid  feeling  of  cha¬ 
grin,  of  disappointment,  of  something 
that  rebuffed  and  hurt. 

“A  see,  sir,”  he  said,  “’tis  no’  ma’ 
wish  to  put  mesel’  forward,  an’  if  A’ve 
been  a  wee  bit  free  wfi’  the  young  lad¬ 
dies  there  was  no  disrespect  in  it.  A 
know  ma  place  an’  A’m  no’  ashamed  o’ 
it.  There’s  a  shipyard  on  the  Clyde 
that’s  got  ma  name  on  its  books  as  a 
fitter — that’s  ma  job  an’  A’m  proud  of 
it.  If  ye’re  thinkin’.  Captain  Blackie, 
sir.  that  ma  heid  got  big - ” 

“Xo,  no,  Tam,”  said  Blackie  hastily, 
“I’m  just  telling  you — so  that  you’ll 
understand  things  when  they  happen.” 

Tam  saluted  and  walked  away. 

He  passed  Brandspeth  and  Walker- 
Giddons  and  responded  to  their  flip¬ 
pant  greetings  wfith  as  stiff  a  salute  as 
he  was  capable  of  offering.  They 


stared  after  him  in  amazement. 

“What’s  the  matter  wfith  Tam?”  they 
demanded  simultaneously,  one  of  the 
other. 

Tam  reached  his  room,  closed  and 
locked  the  door  and  sat  down  to  unravel 
a  confused  situation. 

He  had  grown  up  with  the  squadron 
and  had  insensibly  drifted  into  a  rela¬ 
tionship  which  had  no  counterpart  in 
any  other  branch  of  the  service.  He 
was  “Tam,”  unique  and  indefinable. 
He  had  few  intimates  of  his  own  rank, 
and  little  association  with  his  juniors. 
The  mechanics  treated  him  as  being  in  a 
class  apart  and  respected  him  since  the 
day  when,  to  the  prejudice  of  good  or¬ 
der  and  militarv'  discipline,  he  had  fol¬ 
lowed  a  homesick  boy  who  had  de¬ 
serted,  found  him  and  hammered  him 
until  nostalgia  would  have  been  a  wel¬ 
come  relief.  .-Ml  deserters  are  shot,  and 
the  youth  having  at  first  decided  that 
death  w^as  preferable  to  a  repetition  of 
the  thrashing  he  had  received,  changed 
his  mind  and  was  tearfully  grateful. 

Sitting  on  his  bed,  his  head  between 
his  hands,  pondering  this  remarkable 
change  which  had  come  to  the  attitude 
of  his  officers  and  friends,  Tam  was  sen¬ 
sible  (to  his  astonishment)  of  the 


TAM  O'  THE  SCOOTS 


extraordinary  development  his  mentali-  to  return  to  his  bunk  and  change  into  all  thoughts  of  an  unpleasant  morning, 
ty  had  undergone.  He  had  come  to  the  his  “best.”  He  reached  his  destination,  made  a 

army  resentfully,  a  rabid  socialist  with  He  opened  his  bo.x — but  his  best  few  purchases,  drank  an  agreeable  cup 
a  keen  contempt  for  “the  upper  tunic  was  missing.  of  coffee  and  discovered  that  he  had  ex¬ 
classes”  which  he  had  never  concealed.  “Weel,  weel!”  said  Tam,  puzzled,  hausted  all  the  joys  which  the  town 

The  upper  classes  were  people  who  wore  and  summoned  his  batman  with  a  shrill  held.  He  had  intended  amusing  him- 

high  white  collars,  turned  up  the  ends  whistle.  self  through  the  day  and  returning  at 

of  their  trousers  and  affected  a  monocle.  “To  tell  you  the  truth.  Sergeant,”  night,  but,  even  before  the  restaurants 
They  spoke  a  kind  of  drawling  English  said  the  man,  “Mr.  Walker-Giddons  began  to  fill  for  lunch  he  was  bored  and 
and  said,  “By  gad,  dear  old  top) — what  and  the  other  young  officers  came  over  irritable,  and  strapping  his  purchases 
p)erfectly  beastly  weathah!”  for  it  three  days  ago.  They  got  me  to  to  the  back  of  the  cycle  he  mounted  the 

They  did  no  work  and  lived  on  the  give  it  to  ’em  and  made  me  promise  I  machine  and  began  his  homeward 
sweat  of  labor.  They  patronized  the  wouldn’t  say  anything  about  it.”  journey. 

workman  or  ignored  his  existence,  and  Tam  smiled  quietly.  It  was  in  the  little  village  St.  Anton 

only  came  to  Scotland  to  shoot  and  fish  “.\11  right,  Angus,”  he  nodded  and  (in  reality  a  suburb  of  the  town)  that 
— whereon  they  assumed  (with  gillies  went  back  to  his  cycle.  He  did  not  he  met  Adventure  —  Adventure  so 
and  keep)ers  of  all  kinds)  the  national  know  the  joke,  but  it  was  one  which  novel,  so  bewildering,  that  he  felt  that 
dress  which  Scotsmen  never  wear.  would  probably  come  to  an  untimely  he  had  been  singled  out  by  fate  for  such 

That  was  the  old  conception,  and  Tam  end,  in  view  of  the  disciplinary  meas-  an  e.xpjerience  as  had  never  before  fallen 
almost  gaspjed  as  he  realized  how  far  he  ures  which  headquarters  were  taking,  to  mortal  man. 

had  traveled  from  his  ancient  faith.  This  incident  meant  another  little  He  met  a  girl.  He  met  her  vio- 
For  all  these  boys  he  knew  were  of  that  pang,  but  the 
class — most  of  them  had  an  exagger-  freshness  of  the 
ated  accent  and  said  “By  gad!” — but  morning  and 
somehow  he  understood  them  and  could  the  exhilara- 
see,  beneath  the  externals,  the  fine  and  tionof  the 
lovable  qualities  that  were  theirs.  He  ride — for  mo- 
had  been  taken  into  this  strange  and  tor-cycling  has 
pleasant  community  and  had  felt — he  thrills  which 
did  not  e.xactly  know  what  he  had  felt,  aviation  does 
.Ml  he  did  know  was  that  a  brass-hatted  n  o  t  k  n  ow — 
angel  with  red  tabs  on  its  collar  stood  help)ed  banish 
at  the  gate  of  a  little 
paradise  of  comrade¬ 
ship,  and  forbadefur- 
ther  knowledge  of  its 
pleasant  places. 

He  pursed  his  lips 
and  got  to  his  feet, 
sick  with  a  sense  of 
his  loss.  He  was  of 
the  p)eople,  apart. 

He  was  a  Clydeside 
worker  and  they 
were  the  quality.  He 
told  himself  this  and 
knew  that  he  lied — 
he  and  they  stoorl  on 
grounds  of  equality; 
they  were  men  doing 
men’s  work  and  risk¬ 
ing  their  lives  one 
for  the  other. 

Tam  whistled  a 
dreary  little  tune, 
took  down  his  cap 
and  walked  over  to 
the  workshops. 

There  was  a  motor¬ 
cycle  which  Brand- 
speth  told  him  he 
could  use,  and  after 
a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion,  Tam  wheeled 
the  machine  to  the 
yard.  Then  he  re¬ 
membered  that  he 
was  in  his  working 
tunic,  and  since  it 
was  his  intention  to 
utilize  this  day’s 
leave  in  visiting  a 
town  at  the  rear  of 
the  lines,  he  decided 


The  squadron  went  up  in  twos, 
the  ^ghtin^  machine  first. 
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lently,  for  she  was  speeding  along  a  road 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  small  motor  am¬ 
bulance  and  it  happened  that  the  road 
in  question  ran  at  right  angles  to  that 
which  Tam  was  following. 

Both  saw  the  danger  a  few  seconds 
before  the  collision  occurred;  both  ap¬ 
plied  fierce  brakes,  but,  nevertheless, 
Tam  found  himself  on  his  hands  and 
knees  at  the  feet  of  the  lady-driver, 
having  taken  a  purler  almost  into  her 
lap,  despite  the  printed  warning  at¬ 
tached  to  this  portion  of  the  ambulance: 

Darv'ER  AND  Orderlies  Only 

“Oh,  I  do  hopie  you  aren’t  hurt,”  said 
the  girl  anxiously. 

Tam  picked  himself  up,  dusted  his 
hands  and  his  knees  and  surveyed  her 
severely. 

She  was  rather  small  of  stature  and 
very  pretty.  A  shrapnel  helmet  was 
set  at  a  rakish  angle  over  her  golden- 
brown  hair,  and  she  wore  the  uniform  of 
a  Red  Cross  driver. 

“It  was  my  fault,”  she  went  on.  “This 
is  only  a  secondary  road  and  yours  is  the 
main — I  should  have  slowed  but  I 
guess  I  was  thinking  of  things.  I  often 
do  that.” 

She  was  obviously  American  and 
Tam’s  slow  smile  was  free  of  malice. 

“It’s  fine  to  think  of  things,”  he  said, 
“especially  when  y’re  drivin’  an  ambu¬ 
lance — but  it’s  a  hairse  ye  ought  to  be 
drivin’,  Mistress,  if  ye  want  to  gie  yeer 
thochts  a  good  airin’.” 

“I’m  really  sorry,”  said  the  girl  peni¬ 
tently.  “I’m  afraid  your  cycle  is 
smashed.” 

“Don’t  let  it  w'orry  ye,”  said  Tam 
calmly.  “It’s  no’  ma  bike  anyway; 
it  belangs  to  one  of  the  hateful  gov¬ 
ernin’  classes,  an’  A’v^e  nothin’  to  do 
but  mak’  guid  the  damage.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  girl  blankly,  then  she 
suddenly  went  red. 

“Of  course,”  she  began  awkwardly, 
“as  I  was  responsible — I  can  well 
afford - ” 

She  halted  lamely  and  Tam's  eyes 
twinkled.  “Maybe  ye’re  the  niece  of 
Andrew  Carnegie  an’  ye’ve  had  yeer 
monthly  library  allowance,”  he  said 
grav'ely,  “an’  maybe  ye  could  spare  a 
few  thousand  dollars  or  cents — .\’ve  no’ 
got  the  exact  coinage  in  ma  mind — to 
help  a  wee  feller  buy  a  new  whizzer- 
wheel.  A  take  it  kindly,  but  guid 
money  makes  bad  frien’s.” 

“I  didn’t  intend  offering  you  money,” 
she  said  hurriedly,  flushing  deejjer  than 
ever,  “let  me  pull  the  car  up  to  the  side 
of  the  road.” 

Tam  examined  his  own  battered  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  meantime.  The  front 
wheel  had  buckled,  but  this  was  easily 
remedied,  and  by  the  time  the  girl  had 
brought  her  car  to  rest  in  a  field  he  had 
repaired  all  the  important  damage. 

“I  was  going  to  stop  somewhere 
about  here  for  lunch,”  she  said  pro¬ 
ducing  a  basket  from  under  the  seat; 


“in  fact,  I  was  thinking  of  lunch  when 
— when - ” 

“.4  nose-dived  on  to  ye,”  said  Tam 
preparing  to  depart.  “VVeel,  A’ll  be 
gettin’  along.  There’s  nothing  A  can 
do  for  ye?” 

“You  can  stay  and  lunch  with  me.” 

“A’ve  haid  ma  dinner,”  said  Tam 
hastily. 

“VV'hat  did  you  have?”  she  de¬ 
manded. 

“Roast  beef  an’  rice  pudding,”  said 
Tam  glibly. 

“I  don’t  believe  you — anyway  I 
guess  it  won’t  hurt  you  to  watch  me 
eat.” 

Tam  noticed  that  she  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  lying,  for  she 
served  him  with  a  portion  of  her  simple 
meal,  and  he  accepted  the  situation 
without  protest. 

“I’m  an  American,  you  know,”  she 
said  as  they  sat  cross-legged  on  the 
grass.  “I  come  from  Jackson,  Con¬ 
necticut — you’v'e  heard  of  Jackson?” 

“Oh,  aye,”  he  replied.  “A’m  frae 
Glascae.” 

“That’s  Scotland — I  like  the  Scotch.” 

Tam  blushed  and  choked. 

“I  came  over  last  year  to  drive  an 
ambulance  in  the  American  Ambulance 
Section,  but  they  wouldn’t  have  me,  so  I 
just  went  into  the  English  Red  Cross.” 

“British,”  corrected  Tam. 

“I  shall  say  English  if  I  like,”  she 
defied  him. 

“Week”  said  Tam,  “it’s  no’  for  me  to 
check  ye  if  ye  won’t  be  edicated.” 

She  stared  at  him,  then  burst  into  a 
ringing  laugh.  “My!  the  Scotch  peo¬ 
ple  are  funny — tell  me  about  Scotland. 
Is  it  a  wonderful  country?  Do  you 
know  about  Bruce  and  Wallace  and 
Rob  Roy  and  all  those  people?” 

“Oh,  aye,”  said  Tam  cautiously,  “by 
what  A  read  in  the  paper  it’s  a  gay  fine 
country.” 

“And  the  red  deer  and  glens  and 
things — ^  must  be  lovely.” 

“A’ve  seen  graund  pictures  of  a 
glen,”  admitted  Tam,  “but  the  red  deer 
in  Glascae  air  no’  sae  plentiful  as  they 
used  to  be — .\’m  thinkin’  the  ship-yard 
bummer  hae  scairt  ’em  away.” 

She  shot  a  sharp  glance  at  him,  then, 
it  seemed  for  the  first  time,  noticed  his 
stripes. 

“Oh,  you’re  a  sergeant,”  she  said.  “I 
thought — I  thought  by  your  ‘wings’ 
you  were  an  officer.  I  didn’t  know  that 
sergeants - ” 

Tam  smiled  at  her  confusion  and 
when  he  smiled  there  was  an  infinite 
sweetness  in  the  action. 

“Ye’re  right.  Mistress.  A’m  a  sair- 
geant,  an’  A  thocht  a’  the  time  ye  were 
mistakin’  me  for  an  officer,  an’  A’d 
no’  the  heart  to  stop  ye,  for  it’s  a  verra 
lang  time  since  \  spoke  wi’  a  lady,  an’  it 
was  verra,  verra  fine.” 

He  rose  slowly  and  walked  to  his  cycle 
— she  ran  after  him  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

“I’ve  been  a  low  snob,”  she  said 


frankly.  “I  beg  your  pardon — and 
you’re  not  to  go,  because  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  about  a  sergeant  of  your  corps 
— you  know  the  man  that  everybody  is 
talking  about.  He  bomljed  the  Kai¬ 
ser’s  staff  the  other  day.” 

Tam  kept  his  eyes  on  the  distant 
horizon. 

“Oh,  he’s  no  sae  much  o’  a  fellow — a 
wee  chap  wi’  an’  awfu’  conceit  o’  him- 
sel’.” 

“Nonsense!”  she  scoffed,  “why,  Capi- 
tain  Blackie  told  me - ” 

Suddenly,  she  stepped  back  and  gazed 
at  him  wide-eyed.  “Whv!  You’re 
Tam!” 

Tam  went  red. 

“Of  course  you’re  Tam — you  never 
wear  your  medal  ribbons,  do  you? 
You’re  called - ” 

“Mistress,”  said  Tam  as  he  saluted 
awkwardly  and  started  to  push  his  ma¬ 
chine,  “they  ca’  me  ‘sairgeant’,  an’  it’s 
no’  such  a  bad  rank.” 

He  left  her  standing  with  heightened 
color  blaming  herself  bitterly  for  her 
gaiicherie. 

So  it  made  that  difference,  too! 

For  some  reason  he  did  not  feel  hurt 
or  unhappy.  He  was  in  his  most  phil¬ 
osophical  mood  when  he  reached  his 
aerodrome.  He  had  a  cause  for  grati¬ 
fication  in  that  she  knew  his  name. 
Evidently,  it  was  something  to  be  a  ser¬ 
geant  if  by  so  being  you  stand  out 
from  the  ruck  of  men.  As  to  her  name 
he  had  neither  thought  it  opportune  nor 
proper  to  advance  inquiries. 

He  smiled  as  he  changed  into  his 
working  clothes  and  wondered  why. 

A  DOZEN  girl  drivers  were  waiting 
on  the  broad  road  before  the  131st 
General  Hospital  the  next  morning,  ex¬ 
changing  views  on  the  big  things  which 
were  happening  in  their  little  world, 
when  one  spied  an  airplane. 

“Gracious — isn’t  it  high!  I  wonder 
if  it’s  a  German — they’re  bombing  hos¬ 
pitals — it’s  British,  silly — no,  it’s  a 
German,  I  saw  one  just  like  that  over 
Poperinghe — it’s  coming  right  over.” 

“Stand  by  your  cars,  ladies,  please.” 

The  tall  “chief’s”  sharj)  voice  scat¬ 
tered  the  groups. 

“He’s  dropping  something — it’s  a 
bomb — no,  it’s  a  message  bag.  Look  at 
the  streamers!” 

A  bag  it  was  and  when  they  raced  to 
the  field  in  which  it  fell  they  discov'ered 
that  it  was  improvised,  roughly  sewn 
and  weighted  with  sand. 

The  superintendent  read  the  label 
and  frowned. 

“  ‘To  the  Driver  of  .Ambulance  B.  T. 
9743,  131st  General  Hospital’ — this  is 
evidently  for  you.  Miss  Laramore.” 

“For  me,  Mrs.  Crane?” 

Vera  Laramore  came  forward,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  astonishment  and  took  the  bag. 

“Oh,  what  fun — who  is  it,  Vera?  Open 
it  quickly.” 

The  girl  pulled  open  the  bag  and  took 
{Continued  on  page  73) 
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“Mother,  did  God  make  you?” 

“Did  He  make  me,  too?” 

“Of  course,  darling.”  _ 

“Did  He  make  the  flies?”  (  (l 

“Certainly,  He  made  everything.”  r  \  11/ 

The  child  bent  over  his  toys,  muttering, 

“Dreadful  fussy  work — making  flies.”  WH.\T  constitutes  recreation  depends,  of 

~  _  course,  on  the  point  of  view.  Here  is  that 

[i  I  of  3.  certain  small  citizen  in  a  school  for 

1  I  dependent  children.  He  wrote  to  his 

^  ^'W’c  are  having  a  good  time  here  now. 

I — CTbmjQjjflt— - ^  \  Mr.  Jones  broke  his  leg  and  can’t  work. 

_ We  went  on  a  picnic  and  it  rained  and  we 

,  all  got  wet.  Many  children  here  are  sick 

United  ST.\TES  senator  how-  with  mumps.  Mr.  Smith  fell  off  of  the 
ARD  SUTHERL.^ND  of  West  Virginia,  wagon  and  broke  his  rib,  but  he  can  work 
tells  a  story  about  a  mountain  youth  who  a  little.  The  man  that  is  digging  the  deep 
visited  a  recruiting-office  in  the  senator’s  well  whipped  us  boys  with  a  buggy-whip 
state  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  in  the  because  we  threw  sand  in  his  machine. 
Regular  .\rmy.  The  examining  physician  and  made  black  and  blue  marks  on  it. 
found  the  young  man  sound  as  a  dollar,  Harry  cut  his  finger  badly.  We  are  all 
but  that  he  had  flat  feet.  very  happy.” 


A  MINISTER  from  the  trenches  was  re¬ 
counting  some  of  his  experiences  to  a  party 
of  friends  a  short  time  ago  and  told  of  a 
wounded  Irishman  whom  he  found  in  a 
deep  state  of  dejection.  Upon  being  asked 
if  he  would  like  to  dictate  a  letter  home, 
his  face  brightened  somewhat  and  he  as¬ 
sented.  Immediately  the  minister  brought 
writing  materials  to  his  bedside  and  sig¬ 
nified  his  intention  to  take  down  the  letter. 
He  waited  a  few  moments,  but  Tim  ap¬ 
peared  incapable  of  speech,  so  the  minister 
said:  “Come,  come,  my  good  man;  I 
haven’t  very  much  time.  We  must  make 
a  start.  What  shall  I  say?” 

But  Tim  remained  tongue-tied. 

“Shall  I  begin — ‘My  dear  wife’?” 

“Yis,”  assented  Tim,  grimly,  “put  that 
down.  That’ll  amuse  her.” 


state.  Have  you  ever  tried  gargling  with 
salt  water?” 

Skipper — “Yes,  I’ve  been  torpedoed  six 
times.” 

58 


“Just  one  minute,  lad,”  the  Old  Navy 
Officer  said  when  the  Jackie  had  completed 
the  task,  “the  ensign  is  going  to  return  the 
salutes  now.” 


house,  and  when  the  officer  of  the  day  ap¬ 
peared  a  half  hour  later,  he  was  greeted 
with — 

“Tra-la-la-la,  who  coma  dere?” 
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After  her  father’s  death,  Judith 
-  Sanford  takes  over  the  management 
of  Blue  Lake  Ranch,  and  with  it  “a  peck 
of  trouble.”  Bayne  Trevors,  who  has 
been  running  it  for  the  part  owners,  is 
working  delil)erately  to  ruin  the  ranch  so 
that  the  Western  Lumber  Company,  a 
ncighlwr,  may  get  it  cheaply. 

Judith  dismisst's  him;  but  he  continues 
his  plots  from  the  neighboring  ranch,  with 
all  the  powerful  backing  of  the  Lumlxsr 
Company.  Disease  is  spread  among  the 
stock,  spies  are  planted  among  the  ranch¬ 
men.  many  of  them  are  brilxxl  away,  and 
suspicion  is  sown  among  the  loyal  old 
employees  of  Sanford.  The  outlook  is 
black. 

On  her  side  Judith  has  only  her  courage, 
the  understanding  and  loyalty  of  Bud  Lee, 
her  young  horse-foreman,  and  two  older 
men,  Carson  and  Doc  Tripp,  who  worked 
under  Sanford.  Her  difficulties  are  in¬ 
creased  by  the  other  part  owner.  Pollock 
Hampton,  a  young  man  about  town,  who 
with  his  guests — the  Langworthys,  and 
their  daughter,  Marcia,  and  two  artists, 
Farris  and  Rogers — comes  to  settle  at 
the  ranch  to  escape  his  city  embarrass¬ 
ments.  Hampton,  who  is  well-meaning 
but  “soft,”  is  inclined  to  trust  Trevors, 
and  continues  to  be  friendly  with  him. 

I'revors’s  plots  grow  more  violent. 
messenger  returning  from  Rocky  Bend, 
with  the  ranch  salaries  on  pay-day,  is 
waylaid  and  robbt'd.  Lee  makes  a  second 
trip  to  Rocky  Bend  for  the  gold.  On  his 
return  his  horse  is  killed  under  him  by  a 


shot  from  the  cliffs;  but  he  arrives  in  time 
to  save  the  confidence  of  the  men  in  Judith. 

Bud  Lee  and  Judith  are  ambushed  and 
attacked  while  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
in  the  hills.  They  take  refuge  in  a  cabin 
retreat,  besieged  by  Trevors’s  henchmen, 
among  whom  is  a  rascal  named  Quinnion, 
who,  Judith  believes,  murdered  her 
father.  After  hours  they  are  rescued  by 
Hampton. 

The  cabin,  with  its  books  and  furnish¬ 
ing.  built  by  Lee  as  a  retreat,  gives  Judith 
a  first  glimpse  of  another,  mysterious  side 
of  the  young  foreman’s  life.  Lee,  also, 
who  had  been  somewhat  smitten  by  Mar¬ 
cia  Langworthy,  finds  himself  increasingly 
attract^  to  Judith. 

.\t  a  party  given  for  Marcia,  Lee  is 
recognized  by  F'arris  as  an  old  chum,  once 
wealthy,  but  ruined  by  the  treachery  of 
friends  and  forced  to  drop  out  of  sight. 
F'arris  pleads  with  him  to  return  to  his  old 
life,  but  Lee  refuses. 

That  night  Lee  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
spell  of  Judith’s  charm,  and  in  an  im¬ 
petuous  moment  kisses  her.  In  a  re¬ 
morseful  mood  he  learns  that  Quinnion 
has  been  defaming  Judith’s  character 
because  of  the  siege  in  the  cabin.  He 
rides  with  Carson  to  Rocky  Bend,  traces 
Quinnion  to  a  dangerous  dive,  and  after  a 
gun  duel  in  the  dark  makes  Quinnion 
retract.  Quinnion  vows  revenge. 

The  atmosphere  of  treachery  about  the 
ranch  thickens.  Lee  and  Carson  are 
suddenly  ordered  by  Hampton  to  prepare 
the  ranch  stock  for  immolate  sale  to  a 


firm  known  to  be  friendly  with  Trevors. 
Judith  is  missing.  The  orders,  Lee  finds, 
apparently  come  from  her  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  But  Lee  suspects  foul  play,  and 
takes  a  determined  stand  before  Hampton. 

He  compels  Hampton  to  accompany 
him  and  Carson  on  a  search  of  Judith’s 
room.  They  find  a  decoy  letter,  sup¬ 
posedly  from  Doc  Tripp,  asking  her  to 
come  to  the  Lower  End.  Lee  verifies 
the  falsity  of  the  letter,  and  convinced  of 
treachery,  rouses  the  men.  Hampton, 
still  recalcitrant,  is  ridden  away  into  the 
hills  beyond  the  reach  of  Trevors,  under 
guard.  The  stock  is  also  herded  in  the 
back  hills,  under  guard,  and  Lee  sets  out 
to  find  Judith. 

She  had  been  gagged,  siezed  that  night 
and  brought  on  horseback  and  on  foot 
many  miles  from  the  ranch,  blindfolded 
by  day  so  that  she  might  not  know  her 
whereabouts,  nor  her  captors.  She  finally 
discovers  them  to  be  Trevors  and  another 
man  whom  she  suspects  is  Quinnion.  She 
is  confined  in  a  cave  on  a  mountain  side 
under  guard  of  a  mad  woman,  who  proves 
to  be  the  mother  of  Quinnion. 

The  mad  woman  guards  her  fanatically, 
under  the  delusion  that  Judith  is  the 
daughter  she  lost  years  before.  Judith  in 
silence  lays  her  plans  for  escape.  Quinnion 
appears  and  in  defending  herself  against 
him,  she  manages  to  get  out  of  the  cave  and 
escape  down  the  rocks,  pursued  by  Quin¬ 
nion  and  the  mad  woman.  She  finally 
eludes  them,  and  wanders  lost  and  without 
food,  among  the  mountains. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 

{  Continued) 

S(^  GRE.AT  was  the  weariness  of 
her  tired  Ixxly  that  as  she  lay 
I  still,  w'atching  the  stars  come 
out  one  by  one,  she  was  half 
resigned  to  lie  so  and  let  death 
come  to  find  her.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  here  in  the  rude  arms  of  Mother 
Earth  a  human  life  was  a  matter  of  no 
greater  consequence  than  the  down 
upon  a  moth’s  w'ing. 

Hut  she  rested  a  little  and  this  mood, 
strange  to  her  intrepid  heart,  pas.sed, 
and  she  sat  up,  again  resolute,  again 
ready  to  make  her  fight  as  long  as  life 
Iwat  through  her  blood.  At  last  she 
took  the  one  match  from  her  pocket. 
She  scarcely  dared  breathe  when,  with 
dry  grass  and  twigs  piled  against  a 
r(x:k,  her  dress  shielding  them  from  the 
wind,  she  rubbed  the  match  softly 
against  her  boot.  A  sputtering  flame, 
making  the  blue  light  of  burning  sul¬ 


fur,  died  down,  creating  panic  in  her 
breast,  then  flared,  crackled,  licked 
at  the  grass.  She  had  a  fire  and  she 
knew  how  to  use  it! 

When  a  log  was  blazing,  assuring  her 
that  her  fire  was  safe,  she  rose  swiftly 
and  went  in  search  of  the  tree  she 
meant  to  burn.  She  found  a  giant 
pine,  pitch-oozing,  standing  in  a  rocky 
open  space  where  there  was  little 
danger  of  the  fire  spreading.  Fagged 
out  and  eager  as  she  was,  she  had  not 
come  to  the  jwint  of  forgetting  w'hat  a 
great  forest  fire  meant. 

She  went  back  to  her  burning  log, 
took  up  a  blazing  dry  branch,  carried  it 
sw’iftly  to  the  tree.  Then  she  piled 
dr\’  grass  and  dead  twigs,  logs  as  heavy 
as  she  could  carry,  bits  of  brush.  The 
flames  licked  at  the  tree,  ran  up  it, 
seemed  to  fall  aw’ay,  sprang  at  it  again 
hungering.  Now  and  then  a  long 
tongue  of  fire  went  crackling  high  up 
along  the  side  of  the  tree.  Judith  went 
back  to  a  spot  where,  in  a  ring  of 


boulders,  there  was  another  grassy 
plot,  threw  herself  down  and  lay 
staring  at  the  tongues  of  fire  which 
W’ere  climbing  higher  and  higher. 

Some  one  would  see  her  beacon.  A 
forest  ranger,  perhaps,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  ride  fast  and  far  to  battle  with 
the  first  spark  threatening  the  wooded 
solitudes;  perhaps  some  crew  in  a 
logging-camp,  than  whom  none  knew 
better  the  danger  of  spreading  fires; 
jjerhaps  some  cowboy,  even  one  of 
her  own  men — perhaps  Quinnion  and 
Ruth?  She  then  would  hide  among 
the  rocks  until  they  had  come  and  gone. 
Even  now,  against  the  sleep  falling 
upon  her,  she  drew  farther  back  through 
the  tumbled  boulders.  Perhaps,  Bud 
Lee. 

She  went  to  sleep  beyond  the  circle 
of  bright  light,  tired  and  hungry  and 
striving  against  a  returning  hopeless¬ 
ness,  her  young  body  curled  up  in  the 
nest  she  had  found,  a  cheek  cuddled 
against  her  arm,  wondering  vaguely  if 
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horse.  He  turned  promptly 
from  the  work  in  hand,  ran 
to  his  horse,  swung  up  and 
sped  back  to  his  cabin,  to 
telephone  to  the  nearest 
station  to  his,  passing  the 
word.  Then  with  ax  and 
shovel,  he  began  his  slow 
way  toward  the  beacon. 

Bud  Lee,  from  the  moun¬ 
tain-top  where  he  and 
Burkitt  had  taken  Hamp¬ 
ton,  saw  it.  Lee  judged 
roughly  that  it  was  separ¬ 
ated  from  him  by  four  or 
five  miles  of  broken  country, 
impassable  to  a  man  on 
horseback,  to  be  covered 
laboriously  on  foot  in  a 
matter  of  weary  hours. 

Lee  and  Greene  ap¬ 
proached  the  signal  smoke 
from  different  quarters,  Lee 
from  the  west,  Greene  from 
the  northeast.  They  fought 
their  way  on  toward  it  with 
far  different  emotions  in 
their  breasts.  Greene  with 
the  desire  to  do  a  day’s 
work  and  kill  a  forest  lire 
in  its  beginning,  Lee  with 
the  passionate  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  Judith.  Lee  reached 
his  journey’s  end  first. 

As  he  came  pantingly  up 
the  last  climb  he  discharged 
his  rifle  again  and  again 
into  the  ground,  into  some 
big-boled  tree,  to  tell  her 
that  he  was  coming,  to  put 
hope  into  her.  And,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  lover  and 
a  lover  must  be  filled  with 
dread  when  She  is  out  of  his 
sight,  he  felt  a  growing 
anxiety.  She  had  lighted 
the  fire  last  night;  what 
might  have  happened  to 
her  since  then?  Had  she 
been  wandering,  lost  all 
these  days?  If  nothing  else, 
then  had  she  waited  here 
half  the  night  and  in  the 
end  had  she  gone  on  plung¬ 
ing  deep  into  some  canon 
hidden  to  him?  Would  he 
find  her  well?  Would  he 
find  her  at  all? 

Suddenly  he  called  out, 
shouting  mightily,  and  be¬ 
gan  running,  though  the 
way  was  steep.  He  had 

some  one  would  see  her  fire  and  come —  rocky  soil,  the  upstanding  trunk  glowed,  seen  Judith,  he  had  found  her.  She  was 
if  that  some  one  might  be  Bud  Lee.  vivid  against  the  sky-line.  standing  among  the  scattered  boulders, 

rHADTPD  'TM/PXT'TV  T-ix/z-k  ^t  least  two  her  back  to  a  great  rt)ck.  She  was 

1  wn,JN  1  Y- 1  WLI  pairs  of  eyes  found  the  plume  of  smoke  waving  to  him.  Her  lips  were  moving, 

A  Wilderness  Feast  from  the  still  burning  giant  pine.  .\  though  he  could  not  see  that  yet, 

man  named  Greene,  one  of  the  Govern-  could  not  hear  her  tremulous — 

I 'HROUGHOUT  the  night  the  tree  ment  forest  rangers,  blazing  a  new  trail  “Oh,  thank  God,  thank  Go<l!” 
blazed,  unseen.  Judith’s  eyes  over  Devil’s  Ridge,  came  out  upon  a  “Judith,”  he  called,  “Judith!” 
were  closed  in  the  heavy  sleep  of  ex-  height,  saw  it  and  watched  it  frown-  Now,  near  enough  to  see  her  dis- 
haustion.  The  flames  roared  and  leapt  ingly  across  the  miles.  It  called  him  tinctly,  he  saw  that  her  face  was  white, 
high  skward,  burning  branches  fell  to  a  hard  ride,  perhaps  to  a  difficult  that  the  hand  she  held  out  was  shaking, 
crashingly,  to  lie  smoldering  on  the  journey  on  foot  after  he  must  leave  his  that  her  clothes  were  torn,  that  she 


le  miles  were  llun^  between  them; 
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looked  pitifully  in  need  of  him.  But  gotten  that  he  must  carry  her  to  where  that  he  had  not  brought  a  cup.  He  put 
at  last,  when  he  stood  at  her  side,  one  he  could  lay  her  down  and  bring  water  his  arm  about  her  while  she  drank; 
of  the  old  rare  smiles  came  into  Judith’s  to  her,  give  her  something  to  eat.  He  kept  his  arm  about  her,  kneeling  at 
tired  eyes,  her  lips  curved,  and  she  said  just  stood  motionless,  holding  her  to  her  side,  while  he  gave  her  a  little, 
quietly:  him,  staring  hungrily  down  at  her.  crisp  slice  of  bacon,  held  his  arm  there 

“Good  morning.  Bud  Lee.  You  “Are  you  going  to  play — I’m  your  when  she  had  finished,  watching  her 

were  very  good — to  come  to  me.”  baby — all  day.  Bud  Lee?”  she  asked  solicitously. 

“Oh,  Judith,”  he  cried  sharply,  softly.  “The  two  nicest  things  in  the  world, 

But  no  other  word  came  to  his  lips  He  carried  her  swiftly  away  from  the  Bud  Lee,”  she  said,  with  a  second 
then.  The  brave  little  smile  had  gone,  ring  of  boulders  and  to  a  little  grassy,  attempt  at  the  old  Judith  bright- 
the  whiteness  of  her  face  smote  him  level  spot,  putting  her  down  with  ness,  “are  half  burned  bacon  and  Bud 
to  the  heart.  And  now,  the  terror  and  lingering  tenderness.  Judith  had  not  Lee!” 

hopelessness  of  the  last  few  days  gone  been  angry  with  him  all  these  months.  Then,  because,  though  he  had  been 
so  suddenly,  she  was  shaking  from  head  Judith  had  let  him  kiss  her  because  she  slow  to  believe,  he  was  not  a  fool,  and 
to  foot,  and  he  knew  why  she  had  not  wanted  to  be  kissed — by  him.  now  did  believe,  he  kissed  her.  And 

stepped  out  to  meet  him,  why  she  had  He  raked  some  coals  out  of  the  ashes,  Judith’s  lips  met  his  lingeringly.  Ju- 
kept  her  back  to  the  rock.  He  thought  hastily  set  some  slices  of  bacon  to  fry,  dith’s  two  arms  rose,  slipped  about  his 
that  she  was  going  to  fall,  he  saw  two  cursed  himself  for  not  having  brought  neck,  holding  him  tight  to  her. 
big  tears  start  from  the  suddenly  closed  coffee  and  milk  and  sugar  and  a  steak  The  faintest  of  flushes  had  come  at 
eyelids,  and  with  a  little  inarticulate  and  a  flask  of  whisky  and  enough  other  last  into  her  cheeks.  He  saw  it  and 
cry  he  took  her  gravely  into  his  arms.  articles  to  load  a  mule.  He  ran  down  grew  glad  as  he  held  her  so  that  he 

“If  you  had  not  come.  Bud  Lee,”  into  the  canon  and  brought  water  in  his  could  look  into  her  face.  But  now 
she  whispered  faintly,  “I  should  have  hat,  swearing  at  himself  all  the  way  up  she  laid  a  hand  against  his  breast, 
died,  I  think.” 

Very  tenderly  he  gathered  her  up 
so  that  her  little  boots  were  swung 
clear  of  the  flinty  ground  and  she  lay 
quiet  in  his  arms.  He  stood  a  moment 
holding  her  thus,  looking  with  eyes 
alternately  hard  and  tender  into  her 
face.  He  wanted  to  hold  her  thus  al¬ 
ways,  to  watch  the  glad  color  come 
back  into  her  cheeks,  to  carry  her,  like 
a  baby,  back  across  the  weary  miles 
and  home.  And,  oddly,  perhaps,  the 
thought  came  back  to  him  and  hurt 
him  as  it  had  never  hurt  him  before, 
that  he  had  once  been  brutal  with  her, 
that  he  had  crushed  her  in  his  arms 
and  forced  upon  her  lips  his  kiss.  He 
had  been  brutal  with 
Judith,  when  now  he 
could  kill  a  man  for  lay¬ 
ing  a  little  finger  on  her. 

“I  have  been  a  brute 
with  you,  a  brute,”  he 
muttered  to  himself.  But 
Judith  heard  him,  her  eyes 
fluttered  open  and  into 
them  came  again  her  glori¬ 
ous  smile. 

“Because  you  kissed  me 
that  night.  Bud  Lee?”  she 
asked  him. 

“Don’t!”  he  cried 
sharply.  “Don’t  even  re¬ 
member  it,  Judith.” 

“Do  you  know  so  little 
of  a  girl.  Bud  Lee,”  she 
went  on  slowly,  “to  think 
that  a  man  can  so  easily — 
find  her  lips  with  his  un¬ 
less — she  wants  to  be 
kissed?” 

He  almost  doubted  his 
ears;  he  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  had  seen 
what  he  had  seen  in  Ju¬ 
dith’s  eyes.  They  were 
closed  now,  she  lay  quiet 
in  his  arms,  it  seemed  that 
she  had  fainted,  or  was 
asleep,  so  very  white  and 
still  was  she.  He  had  for- 


ill 


Both  men  reeled  from  the  impact. 
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like  to  congratulate  you!  I 
don’t  know  a  man  that’s  quite 
as  lucky  this  morning  as  you 
are!” 

“Thank  you,”  laughed  Ju¬ 
dith.  She  rose  and  shook 
hands  too.  “We’re  at  Blue 
Lake  Ranch  for  the  present. 
Come  and  see  us.” 

“Then  you’re  Miss  San¬ 
ford?”  said  Greene.  He 
laughed.  “I’ve  heard  of  you 
more  than  once.  Greene’s  my 
name.” 

“Lee’s  mine,”  offered  Lee. 

“Bud  Lee,  eh?  Oh,  you  two 
will  do!  So  long,  friends.  I’m 
off  to  look  up  Quinnion.” 

And,  swinging  his  ax  blithely, 
Greene  took  his  departure,  for¬ 
getting  them  and  Quinnion  as 
he  went,  planning  how,  with 
another  room  added  to  his 
own  little  cabin,  there  was  no 
adequate  reason  why  he  should 
not  start  in  on  his  own  long- 
delayed  happiness. 

“'T'HERE  are  other  things 
in  the  world  besides  just 
cliffs  to  stare  at,”  said  Judith. 
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Smooth-Rolling  Studs  ■ 
A  Sure  Non-Skid  s 


The  Staggard  Studs  on  Republic  Tires  are 
not  put  on  the  tread  for  ornament. 

They  perform  a  practical  purpose. 

Both  their  shape  and  their  size  have  a  sci¬ 
entific  basis. 

They  were  the  first  rubber  non-skids  devised 
—and,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  the  only  truly 
scientific  non-skids. 

These  long,  semi-oval  studs,  because  of  their 
shape  and  their  position  on  the  tire,  drive 
the  car  with  a  minimum  of  road  friction. 

They  also  exert  a  maximum  grip  on  the 
road  to  keep  the  car  on  a  straight  course. 

In  other  words,  the  Staggard  Studs  pre¬ 
sent  a  free,  easy-rolling  tread,  at  the  same 
time  offering  maximum  resistance  to  any 
tendency  to  side-slip  or  skid. 

The  more  you  study  the  Staggard  Tread, 
the  more  firmly  convinced  you  will  be  that 
the  Republic  is  the  really  ideal  non-skid 
tire. 

Republic  Inner  Tubes,  both  Black-Line  Red  and 
Cray,  have  a  reputation  for  freedom  from  trouble 


The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Originator  of  the  First  Effective  Rubber  Non-Skid  Tire 
Republic  Staggard  Tread 


Republic 
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Tread 

Maximum  Grip  with 
Minimum  Friction 
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Briefly,  she  told  him  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  As  word  after  w^ord  of  her 
account  fell  upon  Hampton’s  ears,  his 
eyes  widened,  the  stiffness  of  his  bearing 
fell  away,  the  glint  of  anger  went  out 
of  his  eyes,  a  look  of  wonder  came  into 
them.  And  when  she  had  finished, 
Hampton  did  not  hesitate.  He  turned 
quickly  and  put  out  his  two  hands,  one 
to  Lee,  one  to  Burkitt. 

“I  was  a  chump,  same  as  usual,” 
he  grunted.  “Forget  it  if  you  can. 

I  can’t.” 

They  went  on  more  swiftly  now, 
the  four  of  them  together,  Judith  insist¬ 
ing  that  that  last  sip  of  brandy  had 
put  new  life  into  her.  In  a  little,  seeing 
that  Judith  did  in  fact  have  herself  in 
hand.  Bud  Lee,  with  a  hidden  pressure 
of  her  hand,  left  them,  hurrying  on 
ahead,  trying  to  reach  Carson  or  some 
of  the  men  in  Pocket  Valley  and  to  get 
horses. 

A  S  HE  drew  nearer  the  ranch  Lee 
saw  smoke  rising  from  the  north 
ridge.  Again  he  could  turn  his  thoughts 
a  little  to  what  lay  in  front  of  him, 
wondering  what  luck  Carson  had  had 
in  his  double  task  of  fighting  fire  and 
holding  off  the  buyers. 

At  any  rate,  the  Blue  Lake  stock 
had  not  been  driven  off.  The  bawl¬ 
ing  of  the  big  herds  told  him  that  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
countless  tossing  horns.  Then,  drop¬ 
ping  down  into  Pocket  Valley  from 
above,  he  found  his  own  string  of 
horses  feeding  quietly.  Beyond,  the 
cattle.  At  first  he  thought  that  the 
animals  had  been  left  to  their  own 
devices.  He  saw  no  rider  anywhere. 

Hurrying  on,  he  shouted  loudly. 
After  he  had  called  repjeatedly,  there 
floated  to  him  from  somewhere  down 
on  the  lower  flat  an  answering  yell. 
And  presently  Carson  himself  came 
riding  to  meet  him. 

Carson’s  face  was  smeared  with 
blood;  he  had  one  bruised,  battered, 
discolored  eye,  swelling  shut;  but  in  his 
uninjured  eye  there  was  a  triumphant 
gladness. 

“We  got  the  son-o’-guns  on  the  run. 
Bud,”  he  announced  from  afar.  “Killed 
their  pesky  fires  out  before  they  got  a 
good  start,  crippled  a  couple  of  ’em, 
countin’  Benny,  the  cook,  in  on  the 
deal,  chased  their  deputy  sheriff  off 
with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  an’  set  tight, 
holdin’  cur  own.” 

“Where ’d  you  get  the  eye,  Carson?” 
demanded  Lee. 

Carson  grinned  broadly,  an  evil  grin 
of  a  distorted,  battered  face. 

“You  want  to  take  a  good  look  at  ol’ 
Poker  Face,”  he  chuckled.  “He  won’t 
cheat  no  more  games  of  crib  for  a  coon’s 
age.  I  jus’  nacherallv  beat  him  all  to 
hell.  Bud.” 

“Where  are  the  rest  of  the  men?’' 
Lee  asked. 

“Watchin’  the  fires  an’  seein’  no  more 
don’t  get  started.” 


Then  Lee  told  him  of  Judith.  Car¬ 
son’s  eye,  the  good  eye,  opened  wide 
with  interest.  Carson’s  bruised  lips 
sought  to  form  for  a  whistle  and  man¬ 
aged  to  give  them  the  air  of  a  maiden¬ 
ly  pout. 

“He  had  the  nerve!”  he  muttered. 
“Trevors  had  the  nerve!  Bud,  we 
ought  to  make  a  little  call  on  that 
gent.” 

Then,  seeing  Lee’s  face,  Carson 
realized  that  anything  he  might  have 
to  remark  on  this  score  was  super¬ 
fluous.  Lee  had  already  thought  of 
that. 

They  roped  a  couple  of  the  wandering 
horses,  improvised  hackamores  from 
the  rope  cut  in  two,  and  went  to  meet 
Judith. 

Carson  snatched  eagerly  at  her  hand 
and  squeezed  it  and  looked  ine.xpressible 
things  from  his  one  useful  eye.  He 
gave  his  saddled  horse  to  her,  watched 
her  and  Lee  ride  on  to  the  ranch,  and 
sent  Tommy  to  the  old  cabin  for 
another  rope,  while  he  rounded  up  some 
more  horses  in  a  narrow  canon,  horses 
for  Burkitt  and  Hampton. 

“You  damn’  fool,”  he  said,  growl- 
ingly,  to  Hampton,  “look  what  you’ve 
done.” 

“Of  course  I’m  a  damn  fool,”  replied 
Hampton,  by  now  his  old  cheerful  self. 
“I’ve  ap>ologized  to  Lee  and  Burkitt. 

I  apologize  to  you.  I’ll  tell  you  con¬ 
fidentially  that  I’m  a  sucker  and  a 
Come-on  Charlie.  I  haven’t  got  the 
brains  of  a  jack-rabbit.” 

Carson  went  away  grumbling.  But 
for  the  first  time  he  felt  a  vague  respect 
for  Pollock  Hampton. 

“He’ll  be  a  real  man  some  day,” 
thought  Carson,  “if  the  fool-killer  don’t 
pick  him  off  first.” 

“You  may  come  and  see  me  this 
evening,”  Judith  told  Bud  Lee  as  he 
left  her  to  Marcia’s  arms.  “I’ll  be 
eating  and  sleeping  and  taking  baths 
until  then.  Thank  you  for  the  bacon — 
and  the  water — and ” 

She  smiled  at  him  from  Marcia’s 
excited  embrace.  Bud  Lee,  the  blood 
tingling  through  him,  left  her. 

“Before  I  come  to  you,  Judith  Girl,” 
he  whisp2red  to  himself  as  he  went, 
“I’ll  have  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
Bayne  Trevors.” 

CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE 
Tells  Why  Trevors  Lelt 
tKe  Country 

TJUD  LEE,  riding  alone  toward  the 
Western  Lumber  Camp,  turned  in 
his  saddle  to  glance  back  as  he  heard 
hoof-beats  behind  Mm.  It  was  Carson, 
and  the  old  cattleman  w'as  riding  hard. 
Lee  frowned.  Then  for  an  instant  a 
smile  softened  his  stern  eyes. 

“Good  little  old  Carson,”  he  mut¬ 
tered. 

Carson  came  to  his  side,  saying 
merely  in  his  dry  voice: 

“Mind  if  I  come  along.  Bud?  Y’ou 


an’  me  have  rid  into  one  thing  an’ 
another  more’n  jus’  once.” 

“This  is  my  fight,”  said  Lee  coolly. 

“Who  said  it  wasn’t?”  demanded 
the  other  querulously.  “Only  you 
ain’t  got  any  call  to  be  a  hawg.  Bud. 
Besides,  I  got  a  right  to  see  if  there’s 
a  fair  break,  ain’t  I?  Say,  look  at 
them  cow  brutes  back  yonder!  Don’t 
it  beat  all  how  silage,  when  you  use  it 
right,  shapes  ’em  up?” 

Few  enough  words  were  said  as  the 
miles  were  flung  behind  them;  few  were 
needed.  A  swift  glance  showed  Carson 
that  Lee  carried  a  revolver  in  his  shirt; 
his  own  gun  rode  plainly  in  evidence  in 
front  of  his  hip.  What  little  cenversa-  - 
tion  rose  between  them  was  concerned 
with  ranch  matters.  They  spoke  of 
success  now  with  confidence.  These 
two  foremen  alone  could  see  the  money 
in  late  winter  and  early  spring  from 
their  cattle  and  horses  to  carry  the 
Blue  Lake  venture  over  the  rapids. 
Then  there  were  the  other  resources 
of  the  diversified  undertaking,  the 
hogs,  the  prize  stock,  the  olives, 
p>oultry,  dairy  products.  And  soon 
or  late  Western  Lumber  would  pay 
the  price  for  the  timber  tract,  soon,  if 
they  saw  that  they  had  to  pay  it  or  lose 
the  forests  which  they  had  so  long 
counted  ujwn.  Lumber  values  were 
mounting  every  day. 

Neither  man,  when  it  chanced  that 
Bayne  Trevors’s  name  was  casually 
mentioned,  suggested:  “Why  not  go 
to  the  law?”  For  to  them  it  was  very 
clear  that,  once  in  the  courts,  the  man 
who  had  played  safe  would  laugh  at 
them.  Against  Judith’s  oath  that  he 
had  kidnaped  her  would  stand  Tre¬ 
vors’s  word  that  he  had  done  nothing 
of  the  kind,  coupled  with  his  carefully 
established  perjured  alibi  and  the 
lying  testimony  of  the  physician  who 
had  visited  Judith  in  the  cave.  This 
man  and  that  might  be  rounded  up. 
Shorty  and  Benny  and  Poker  Face, 
and  if  any  of  them  talked — which 
perhaps  none  of  them  would — at  most 
they  would  say  that  they  had  no  orders 
from  anybody  but  Quinnion.  .\nd 
where  was  Quinnion,  who  stood  as  a 
buckler  between  Trevors  and  prose¬ 
cution?  And  what  buckler  in  all  the 
world  can  ever  stand  between  one  man 
and  another? 

Now  and  then  Carson  sent  a  quick 
questioning  glance  toward  Lee’s  in¬ 
scrutable  face;  now  and  then  he  sighed, 
his  thoughts  his  own.  Bud  Lee,  know¬ 
ing  his  companion  as  he  did,  shrewdly 
guessed  that  Carson  was  hoping  that 
events  might  so  befall  that  there  would 
be  an  oi>cn,  free-for-all  fight  and  that 
he  might  not  be  forced  to  play  the 
restless  part  of'a  mere  onlooker.  Bud 
Lee  hoped  otherwise. 

“There’s  two  ways  to  get  a  man,” 
said  Carson,  meditatively,  out  of  a  long 
silence,  “.^n’  both  is  good  ways:  with 
a  gun  or  with  your  hands.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Bud  quietly,  looking 
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briefly  to  Carson  tor  wbat  might  lie 
under  the  words. 

“If  it  works  out  gun  way,”  continued 
Carson,  still  with  that  thoughtful,  half 
abstracted  look  in  his  eyes,  “it  don’t 
hurt  to  remember.  Bud,  that  he  shoots 
left-handed  an’  from  the  hip.” 

Lee  merely  nodded.  Carson  did 
not  look  up  from  the  bobbing  ears  of  his 
horse  as  he  continued: 

“If  it  works  out  the  other  way  an’ 
it’s  just  fists,  it  don’t  hurt  to  remember 
how  Trevors  put  out  Blackie  Webb  last 
year  in  Rocky  Bend.  Four-footed 
style,  strikin’  with  his  boot  square  in 
Blackie’s  belly.” 

'^RF.VORS’S  name  was  not  again 
"*■  referred  to  even  in  the  vaguest 
terms.  The  road  in  front  of  them, 
at  last  dropping  down  into  the  val¬ 
ley  in  which  the  lumber  camp  was, 
straightened  out  into  a  lane  between 
stumps  that  ran  to  the  clutter  of 
frame  buildings. 

“Something  doin’  at  the  office,”  of¬ 
fered  Carson,  as  they  drew  near. 
“Directors’  meetin’,  likely.” 

Two  automobiles  stood  in  the  road 
ten  steps  from  the  closed  door  of  the 
unpretentious  shack  which  bore  the 
printed  legend,  “Office,  Western  Lum¬ 
ber  Company.”  The  big  red  touring- 
car  certainly  belonged  to  Melvin,  the 
company’s  president.  Carson  looked 
curiously  at  Lee. 

Bud  dismounted,  dropped  his  horse’s 
reins,  shifted  the  revolver  from  his 
shirt  to  his  belt,  where  it  was  at  once 
unhidden  and  loosely  held,  ready  for  a 
quick  draw.  Then  he  went  up  the 
three  steps,  Carson  at  his  heels,  his  gun 
also  unhidden  and  ready.  From  within 
came  voices,  a  voice  in  protest,  Bayne 
Trevors’s  voice  ringing  out,  filled  with 
mastery,  a  laugh.  Lee  set  his  hand  to 
the  door.  Then,  only  because  it  was 
locked  from  within,  did  he  knock 
sharply. 

“Who  is  it?”  came  the  sharp  inquiry. 
But  the  man  who  made  it  and  who  was 
standing  by  the  door,  threw  it  open. 

“What  do  you  want?”  he  demanded 
again.  “We're  busy.” 

“I  want  to  see  Trevors,”  said  Lee 
coolly. 

“You  can’t.  He - ’’ 

Lee  shc'.-ed  the  man  aside  and  strode 
through  the  door  without  hearing  the 
astonished  ejaculation  which  followed 
him.  Carson,  close  at  Lee’s  heels,  his 
eyes  glittering,  stepped  a  little  aside 
when  once  he  was  within  the  room 
and  took  his  place  with  his  back  against 
the  wall  close  to  the  door. 

It  was  a  big,  bare,  barn-like  room, 
furnished  simply  with  one  long  table 
and  half  a  dozen  chairs.  Here  were 
five  men,  all  bearing  the  stamp  of 
the  city  upon  them,  and  Bayne 
Trevors.  All  except  Trevors  and  the 
man  who  had  opened  the  door  w'ere 
seated;  Trevors,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  was  standing,  an  arm  flung  out 
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but  now  slowly  dropping  to  his  side. 

His  eyes  met  Lee’s,  ran  quickly  to 
Carson’s,  came  back  to  Lee’s  and 
rested  there  steadily.  Beyond  the  slow 
falling  of  his  extended  arm  he  did  not 
move.  The  muscles  of  his  face  hard¬ 
ened,  the  look  of  triumph  which  just 
now  had  stood  in  his  eyes  changed 
slowly — as  gradually  as  his  hand  came 
down  to  his  side — and  in  its  place 
came  an  expression  that  was  twin  to 
that  in  Bud  Lee’s  eyes,  just  a  look  of 
inscrutability  with  a  hint  of  w'atchful- 
ness  under  it,  and  the  hardness  of  agate. 
While  a  man  might  have  drawn  a  deep 
breath  into  his  lungs  and  expelled  it 
neither  Lee  nor  Trevors  stirred. 

“What  the  devil  is  this?”  demanded 
Melvin  from  across  the  table.  “Hold¬ 
up  or  what?”  He  rapped  the  table 
resoundingly. 

“Shut  up!”  snapped  Carson.  “It’s 
just  a  two-man  play,  Melvin:  Lee  an’ 
Trevors.” 

“Oh,”  said  Melvin,  and  sank  back, 
making  no  further  protest.  He  was 
no  stranger  to  Carson  or  to  Bud  Lee, 
and  he  sensed  what  might  lie  between 
Lee  and  a  man  like  Trevors.  Then, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  said  care¬ 
lessly,  “I’m  not  the  man  to  get  in  other 
men’s  way,  and  you  know  it,  Carson. 
But  you  might  tell  your  friend  Bud  Lee 
that  Bayne  Trevors  is  rather  a  big  man 
influentially  to  mix  things  with.  I’ve 
just  resigned  this  morning  and  Trevors 
is  our  new  president.” 

“Thanks,”  returned  Carson  dryly. 
“I  don’t  think  that’ll  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  though,  Melvin.  Mos’  likely  you’ll 
have  two  presidents  resignin’  the  same 
day.” 

Still  Lee  had  taken  no  step  forward. 
Trevors  had  not  moved  save  that  now 
he  tossed  away  the  cigar  burning  in  his 
hand.  At  last  Lee  spoke. 

“Trevors,”  he  said,  quietly,  “maybe 
the  law  can’t  get  you.  But  I  can.  For 
reasons  which  both  you  and  I  under¬ 
stand  you  are  going  to  clear  out  of  this 
part  of  the  country.” 

“Am  I?”  asked  Trevors  without  a 
jeer,  without  a  hint  of  bravado,  without 
a  sign  of  fear  or  hatred  or  any  emotion 
whatever.  The  look  of  his  eyes  did 
not  alter,  the  poise  of  his  big  body  did 
not  shift,  his  hands,  both  at  his  sides 
again,  might  have  been  carved  in 
bronze. 

Then  suddenly  he  laughed  and 
threw  out  his  arms  in  a  wide  gesture 
and  again  dropped  them,  saying 
shortly: 

“You’re  playing  the  game  the  way 
I  thought  you  would.  You’ve  got  a 
gun.  I  am  unarmed — begin  your  shoot¬ 
ing  and  be  damned  to  you!” 

He  even  stepped  forward,  his  eyes 
fearlessly  upon  Lee’s,  and  settled  his 
big  frame  comfortably  in  a  chair  by  the 
table. 

“Go  ahead,”  he  concluded.  “I’m 
ready.” 

“That’s  as  it  should  be!”  Lee’s 


voice  was  lower  still,  for  the  first  time 
vibrant.  His  hard  eyes  brightened. 
With  a  quick  jerk  he  had  drawn  the 
revolver  from  his  belt  and  dropped  it 
to  the  floor  at  Carson’s  feet. 

But  Carson,  though  he  stooped  for 
it  quickly,  did  not  shift  his  watchful 
eyes  from  Trevors.  For  Carson  had 
known  more  fights  in  his  life  than  he 
had  years;  he  knew  men,  and  looked 
to  Trevors  for  just  the  sort  of  thing 
Trevors  did. 

As  Lee  stepped  forward,  Trevors 
snatched  open  the  drawer  of  the  table 
at  his  side,  quick  as  light,  and  whipped 
out  the  weaix)n  which  lay  there. 

“Go  slow,  Trevors!”  came  old  Car¬ 
son’s  dry  voice.  “I’ve  got  you  co\  ered 
already,  two-gun  style.” 

Trevors,  even  with  his  grip  frozen 
to  his  revolver,  paused,  and  looking 
across  the  table  saw  the  two  guns  in 
Carson’s  browm  hands  trained  unwaver¬ 
ingly  upon  him,  saw  the  deadly  deter¬ 
mination  in  Carson’s  ej-es.  Again  he 
laughed,  drawing  back  his  empty  hand. 

“You  yellow  dog!”  grunted  Bud  Lee, 
his  tone  one  of  supreme  disgust.  “You 
damned  yellow  dog!” 

Trevors  shrugged. 

“You  see,  gentlemen — two  to  one, 
and  odds  all  theirs.” 

“You  lie!”  spat  out  Carson.  “It’s 
one  to  one  an’  I  see  the  game  goes 
square.”  He  stepped  forward,  re¬ 
moved  the  weapon  from  the  table 
under  Trevors’s  now  suddenly  changeful 
eyes,  and  went  back  to  his  place  with 
his  back  to  the  wall. 

“For  God’s  sake!”  cried  the  one 
nervous  man  there,  the  man  who  had 
opened  the  door.  “This  is  murder! 
It  must  go  no  further.” 

Melvin  smiled,  a  smile  as  cheerless 
as  the  gleam  of  wintry  starlight  on  a 
bit  of  glass. 

“Will  you  fight  him,  Trevors?”  he 
asked.  “With  your  hands?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Trevors.  “Yes.” 

“Move  back  the  table,”  commanded 
Melvin,  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 
“And  the  chairs.  Get  them  back.” 

'^HE  table  was  dragged  to  the  far 
end  of  the  room;  the  chairs  were 
piled  upon  it. 

“Now,”  and  Melvin’s  watch  was  in 
his  hand,  his  voice  coming  with  metallic 
coldness,  “it’s  to  a  finish,  is  it?  Three- 
minute  rounds,  fair  fighting,  no - ” 

But  now  at  last  Bayne  Trevors’s 
blood  was  up,  his  slow  anger  had  kin¬ 
dled,  he  was  moving  his  feet  restlessly. 

“Damn  it,”  he  shouted,  “whose  fight 
is  this  but  mine  and  Lee’s?  If  he 
wants  a  fight,  let  him  come  and  get  it; 
a  man’s  fight  and  rules  and  rounds  and 
time  be  damned!  Am  I  to  dance 
around  here  and  sidestep  and  fence 
just  for  you  to  look  on?  Carson!” 

“Well?”  said  Carson. 

“Lee  challenges  me,  doesn’t  he? 
Then  I’m  the  man  to  name  the  sort 
of  fight,  am  I  not?  Is  that  fair?” 
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“Meanin’  jus’  what?”  asked  Carson. 

“Meaning  that  I  am  going  to  get 
him,  get  him  any  way  I  can!  You  let 
us  fight  this  out  our  way,  any  way, 
and  no  interference!” 

“Talk  to  Bud  there,”  rejoined  the 
old  cattleman  calmly.  “It  ain’t  my 
scrap.” 

“Then,  Lee,”  snapped  Trevors, 
“come  on  if  you  want  such  a  fight  as 
you’d  get  if  you  and  I  were  alone  in 
the  mountains,  with  no  man  to  watch, 
a  fight  where  a  man  can  use  what 
weapons  God  gave  him,  any  weapon 
he  can  lay  his  mind  to,  his  eye  to,  his 
hand  to!  Or,”  and  at  last  the  sneer 
came,  “do  you  want  a  pair  of  gloves 
and  somebody  to  fan  you?” 

Carson  shifted  his  glance  to  Bud 
Lee’s  face.  Lee  merely  nodded. 

“Then,”  cried  Carson  sternly,  “go 
to  it!  No  man  steps  in,  an’  you  can 
fight  it  out  like  coyotes  or  mountain 
lions  for  all  of  me.” 

“Your  word  there  will  be  no  inter¬ 
ference?”  asked  Trevors.  “For  you’re  I 
just  a  fool  and  not  a  liar,  Carson.”  j 

“My  word,”  was  the  answer.  [ 

I 

■D.\YNE  TREVORS  slipped  out  of 
^  his  coat  and  vest,  tossing  them  to 
the  pile  of  chairs  on  the  table.  He 
loosened  his  soft  collar  about  his  throat 
and  was  ready.  All  of  Bud  Lee’s 
simple  preparations  had  been  made 
when  he  threw  his  broad  hat  aside. 

Then  came  the  little  pause  which  is 
forerunner  to  the  first  blow,  when  two 
men  confront  each  other,  measure  each 
other,  seek  to  read  each  other’s  purpose. 

“It  ought  to  be  a  pretty  even  break,” 
muttered  Melvin,  his  interest  obvious, 
the  interest  of  a  sporting  man  who 
would  travel  a  thousand  miles  to  see  a 
fight  for  a  champion’s  belt.  “Trevors 
has  the  weight  by  forty  pounds;  Lee  has 
the  reach  by  a  hair;  both  quick  footed; 
both  hard;  Lee,  maybe,  a  little  harder. 
Don’t  know.  Even  break.  The  sand 
will  do  it — sand  or  luck.” 

With  ten  feet  between  them  they 
drew  slowly  together.  Their  hands 
came  up,  their  fists  showed  glistening 
knuckles,  jaws  were  set,  feet  moving 
cautiously.  Then  suddenly  Bud  Lee 
sprang  in  and  struck. 

Struck  tentatively  with  his  left  hand 
that  grazed  Trevors’s  cheek  and  did  no 
harm;  struck  terribly  with  his  right 
hand  that  drove  through  the  other 
man’s  guard  and  landed  with  the  little 
sound  of  flesh  on  flesh  on  Trevors’s 
chest.  Trevors’s  grunt  and  his  return 
blow  came  together;  both  men  reeled 
back  a  half  pace  from  the  impact,  both 
hung  an  instant  upon  an  unsteady 
balance,  both  sprang  forward.  And 
as  they  met  the  second  time,  they 
battled  furiously,  clinging  together, 
striking  mercilessly,  giving  and  taking 
with  only  the  sound  of  scuffing  boot- 
heels  and  soft  thuds  and  little  coughing 
grunts  breaking  the  silence.  Now  it 
was  Bayne  Trevors  who  gave  back  a 
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How  I  Doubled  My 

as  Stenographer 


stubborn  step,  striking  right  and  left 
as  he  did  so,  now  it  was  Bud  Lee  who 
was  borne  backward  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  his  opponent.  Already,  with 
not  ten  seconds  gone,  there  was  a  gash 
on  Lee’s  temple  from  which  a  thin 
stream  of  blood  trickled;  already  Tre- 
vors’s  mouth  was  bleeding. 

“Under  his  guard,  Trevors!”  shouted 
Melvin,  on  the  table  now,  his  face  red, 
his  eyes  shining.  “Under,  under!” 

“Remember,  Bud!  Remember!” 
cried  Carson. 

For  men  will  cry  out  at  such  times 
though  they  know  that  those  who 
struggle  before  them  fight  on  with 
deaf  ears. 

“That’s  it,  that’s  it!”  Melvin 
clapped  his  two  big  hands  and  came 
perilously  near  falling  from  his  point 
of  vantage  as  Trevors’s  fists  drove  into 
Lee’s  body  and  Lee  went  reeling  back. 
“Give  him  hell!  A  hundred  dollars 
on  Trevors!” 

“Take  you!”  called  Carson  without 
!  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the  two 
I  forms  reeling  up  and  dowm,  back  and 
forth  across  the  room. 

“Done!”  cried  Melvin.  “Trevors,  a 
hundred  dollars - ” 

He  broke  off,  forgetful  of  his  owm 
words.  The  two  men  had  met  again, 

I  had  clung  to  each  other  in  a  ludicrous 
embrace,  had  broken  asunder,  and  Lee 
had  struck  so  that  his  fist  landing  fair 
upon  Trevors’s  chin,  had  hurled  the 
bigger  man  back  and  back,  stumbling, 
falling — 

But  not  fallen.  For  his  back  had 
found  the  wall,  he  had  poised  a  moment, 
then  as  Lee  came  on,  rushing  at  him 
like  a  man  gone  mad,  Trevors  had 
slipped  aside  and  had  struck  back,  for 
the  critical  moment  gaining  time  to 
breathe.  He  spat,  wiped  his  bloody 
mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  again 
eluded  a  rushing  attack  by  ducking 
and  stepping  to  one  side.  .And  ever, 
when  he  sought  to  save  his  own  body, 
he  struck  back,  grunting  audibly  with 
the  effort. 


! 'T'HEY  fought  everywhere,  up  and 
«st  Dositions  in  tiiat  A  jowm,  back  and  forth,  until  every 


Stenographers  and  other  type^Titer 
users  will  be  interested  in  the  remark¬ 
able  experience  of  Miss  Anna  S.  Cub- 
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filling  one  of  the  be&t  positions  in  tliat 
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was  keeping  her  from  foot  of  the  floor  felt  their  heavy  boots, 
until  each  of  them  was  fighting, 
fighting  wdth  all  of  the  force  that  lay  in 
him,  fighting  with  that  swelling  anger 
which  grow's  at  leaps  and  bounds  w'hen 
two  men  strive  body  to  body,  w'hen  the 
hot  breath  of  one  mingles  with  the  hot 
breath  of  the  other,  when  red  rage 
looking  out  of  one  pair  of  eyes  sees 
its  reflection  in  the  other.  And  again 
and  again  Melvin  muttered,  “An  even 
break!  By  God,  an  even  break!” 
.And  over  and  over  did  Carson’s  heart 
rise  in  his  breast  as  he  saw  Bud  Lee 
drive  Trevors,  and  over  and  over  did 
his  heart  sink  when  he  saw  Lee  sway 
and  reel  under  the  sledge-hammer  blows 
beating  at  face  and  body. 

In  Bud  Lee’s  mind  there  had  been 
but  the  one  thought:  This  man  had 
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laid  his  hands  up>on  Judith;  this  man 
must  be  punished  and  punished  by  none 
other  in  God’s  wide  world  than  Bud 
Lee.  Now  there  was  no  clear  thought 
there,  just  the  hot  desire  to  heat  at 
that  which  beat  at  him,  to  strike  down 
that  which  strove  to  strike  him  dowm, 
to  master  his  enemy,  to  see  the  great 
powerful  body  prone  at  his  feet.  Now 
he  was  fighting  for  that  simplest,  most 
potent  reason  in  the  world,  just  because 
he  was  lighting.  .And,  though  he  knew 
that  he  had  found  a  man  as  quick  and 
hard  and  strong  as  himself,  still  he  told 
himself  that  he  must  fight  a  winning 
fight — there  was  some  gcxxl  reason  why 
he  must  fight  a  winning  fight. 

l^IS  whole  body  w’as  bruised,  bat- 
tered,  sore.  .A  glancing  blow  now 
shot  him  through  with  pain.  Trevors 
knew  how  to  put  his  weight  behind  his 
blows  too,  and  his  weight  was  well 
over  two  hundred  pounds.  It  was  like 
being  hammered  with  a  two-hundred- 
piound  sledge. 

Give  and  take  it  was  from  the  first 
blow,  with  none  of  the  finesse  of  a 
boxers’  match,  with  less  thought  of 
escaping  punishment  than  of  inflicting 
it.  More  than  once  had  Bud  Lee  felt 
that  he  was  falling  only  to  catch  his 
balance  and  come  back  at  Trevors; 
more  than  once  had  Trevors  gone 
reeling  backward,  smashing  into  the 
wall.  Many  a  time  did  Melvin  count 
his  money  won  and  lost.  And  Carson, 
crouching  now,  tense,  eager,  a  little 
fearful,  muttered  to  himself. 

“They’ve  both  got  the  sand!” 
grunted  Melvin.  “Which  one  draws 
the  luck?” 

But  luck  stood  by  and  did  not  enter 
into  the  battle  that  grew  ever  hotter 
as  Bud  Lee’s  and  Trevors’s  gorge  rose 
higher  at  every  blow.  It  was  to  be 
simply  the  best  man  wins,  and  none 
of  the  six  men  who  watched  knew  from 
the  beginning  until  the  end  who  the 
best  man  was.  What  tricks  Trevors 
knew,  he  used,  and  they  were  met  by 
what  cunning  lay  in  Bud  Lee;  what 
strength,  what  resistance,  what  power 
to  endure  was  in  each  panting  body 
was  called  upon  to  the  last  reserve. 

Already  the  spring  had  gone  out 
of  their  steps,  they  came  at  each 
other  for  the  most  part  more  slowly, 
more  cautiously,  but  more  determined 
not  to  give  over.  Faces  glistening  with 
sweat,  grimy  with  the  dust  their 
pounding  feet  beat  up  from  the  floor, 
the  roots  of  Lee’s  hair  red  where  with 
a  bloody  hand  he  had  pushed  it  back, 
Trevors’s  lips  swollen  and  ugly,  they 
fought  on  until  the  men  who  looked 
at  them  wondered  just  where  lay  the 
limits  upon  which  each  depended. 

“Lee’s  tough,”  Carson  whispered  to 
himself.  “Ridin’  every  day  an’  workin’ 
.  .  .  Trevors  has  been  settin’  in  a 
chair.  .  .  .  Bud’ll  wear  him  out.  .  .  . 
My  God!  Bud,  lookout!  Footwork.” 

Yes,  foot  work,  but  not  as  Carson 


looked  for  when  he  sensed  rather 
than  read  in  Trevors ’s  eyes  that  a  fresh 
trick  was  coming.  He  was  ready  for 
a  lifted  boot,  and,  instead,  Trevors, 
rushing  down  upon  him,  had  thrown 
grappling  arms  about  him,  heedless  i 
of  the  fist  smashing  again  into  his  cut 
lips.  Trevors  had  doubled  and  twisted 
and  got  a  grip  about  Lee’s  middle,  was 
heaving  at  him,  seeking  to  throw  him. 
And  then,  as  sudden  about  it  as  a  flash 
of  lightning,  Trevors  had  thrown  him¬ 
self  to  one  side,  dragging  at  him,  the 
two  men  had  gone  down,  Trevors  had 
seen  the  chance  he  sought  and  mightily, ; 
brutally,  cursing  as  he  jump)ed  up  for  | 
it,  he  drove  the  heel  of  his  boot  crushing 
down  upon  Lee’s  hand  upon  the  floor. 

From  Lee’s  white  lips  burst  an  in¬ 
voluntary  groan  as  it  seemed  to  him 
that  every  bone  in  his  hand  had  been 
crushed,  from  Carson  a  choking  cry 
of  rage,  from  Trevors  a  short  laugh  as 
he  called  out  sharply: 

“Hands  off,  Carson!  Our  fight — 
any  way - ” 

.Again  they  were  on  their  feet, 
Trevors  a  second  first,  again  rushing 
Lee,  seeking  to  finish  what  he  had  j 
begun.  And  Bud  Lee,  his  face  white 
and  drawn,  looking  ghastly  with  the 
blood  smears  across  it,  moving  swiftly 
but  not  swiftly  enough,  went  down, 
Trevors’s  weight  against  him,  Trevors’s 
fist  beating  into  his  side  just  below  the 
shoulder. 

“Five  hundred  on  Trevors!”  shouted 
Melvin,  rather  through  force  of  habit 
than  because  he  expected  a  taker. 
Carson  did  not  hear  him. 

“.At  him.  Bud,  go  at  it!”  he  was 
crying  over  and  over.  “That’s  the 
las’  dirty  trick  he’s  got.  Get  him, 
Buddie.  Oh,  for  Gawd’s  sake,  Buddie, 
go  get  him!” 

Trevors  was  upon  him  again,  but 
Lee  had  slipped  aside,  had  even  rolled 
over,  was  on  his  feet.  .Again  Trevors 
bore  down  upon  him,  a  new  leaping  fire 
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Lee  didn’t  answer.  He  was  thinking 
dully  that  Bayne  Trevors  w^as  near 
telling  the  truth,  that  Bud  Lee  was 
almost  beaten — almost.  That  was  as 
far  as  a  gentleman  ev-er  went — just  to 
that  desperate  “almost  beaten.”  Not 
quite.  No!  not  quite.  Never  that. 

T5  OTH  men  were  nearly  spent;  Carson 
saw  that  while  he  cursed  softly  in 
his  corner;  Melvin  saw  it  and  watched 
for  the  end,  wondering  just  how  it 
would  come.  Trevors  should  swing 
for  the  point  of  the  jaw,  put  all  that 
was  in  him  into  a  final,  smashing  blow, 
beat  through  an  insufficient  guard, 

'  do  it  now,  quickly.  For  both  Carson 
:  and  Melvin  saw  another  thing,  a  thing 
which  both  had  sensed  at  the  outset: 
Bud  Lee  was  harder  than  Bayne 
Trevors.  Lee,  slipping  away  at  every 
!  step  was  getting  something  back  which 
I  had  nearly  gone  from  him;  Trevors 
i  was  breathing  in  noisy  jerks;  save  for 
the  vital  fact  that  he  now  had  two 
hands  to  Bud  Lee’s  one,  Trevors  was 
showing  more  signs  of  weariness  than 
I  Lee. 

“Bud’ll  get  him — somehow,”  whis¬ 
pered  Carson.  “Good  ol’  Bud.  Some¬ 
how.” 

What  Carson  and  Melvin  sensed 
Trevors  knew.  He  saw  that  Lee  was 
having  less  trouble  in  eluding  him  now, 
that  Lee’s  feet  were  quicker,  lighter  than 
I  his,  that  Lee  was  beginning  to  strike 
back  viciously  at  him,  and  when  the 
blow  landed,  Trevors’s  big  body  rocked, 
shot  through  with  pain.  There  came 
to  him  the  thought  which  was  Melvin’s, 
but  it  came  in  Trevors’s  Way:  Now, 
quickly,  before  Lee  was  ready  for  it. 
must  come  the  end.  So,  for  {he  third 
time  that  day  Bayne  Trevors,  with 
much  at  stake,  resorted  to  “what 
weapons  God  gave  him,  what  weapons 
he  could  lay  his  mind  to,  his  eyes  to, 

I  his  hands  to — his  feet  to.”  Resorting 
to  the  old  trick  which  came  up  from 
South  American  ports  in  disreputable 
windjammers,  which  is  known  to  the 
I  San  Francisco  waterfront,  he  raised  a 
j  hea\y  boot,  striking  for  Lee’s  stomach, 

I  seeking  with  one  low,  horrible  blow 
I  to  double  up  his  already  handicapped 
I  antagonist  in  writhing  pain  on  the 
i  floor. 

I  “.\n’  I  gave  my  word!”  bellowed 
!  Carson,  the  sweat  on  his  own  tortured 
i  brow.  “Oh,  my  Gawd.” 

!  But  just  that  one  brief  instant 
pregnant  with  fate  did  Bayne  Trevors 
lift  his  foot  too  late.  For  Bud  Lee 
had  expected  this,  never  had  for¬ 
gotten  it,  had  prayed  within  his  soul 
that  the  man  he  fought  would  use  it. 
Just  by  that  fraction  of  time  which 
has  no  name  was  he  quicker  than 
Trev'ors,  and  he  knew  it.  Now,  as  he 
read  the  sinister  purpose  in  Trevors’s 
glaring  eyes,  as  he  glimpsed  the  raised 
boot  as  it  left  the  floor,  he  lowered  his 
owm  head,  averted  it  ever  so  little, 
stooped — and  his  hand  closed  like 


locked  iron  about  the  calf  of  Trevors’s 
leg.  A  stifled  cry  from  the  bulkier 
man,  a  little  grunt  of  effort  from  Lee, 
Lee  straining,  heaving  mightily,  and 
Trevors  went  back,  toppled,  fought  for 
his  slipping  balance  and  fell.  As  he 
went  down  Lee  was  upon  him. 

Lee’s  arm  about  his  neck,  Lee’s 
weight  flung  upon  him,  Lee  holding 
his  body  prone  l)etween  a  powerful 
pair  of  knees  which  rode  him  as  they 
rode  daily  some  struggling  Blue  Lake 
colt. 

Now  Bud’s  left  arm,  defying  the 
agony  of  a  broken  hand,  was  around 
him,  Lee’s  legs  were  about  the  fran¬ 
tically  fighting  iKxiy,  and  at  last  Lee’s 
right  hand  went  its  sure  way  to  the 
thick,  bared,  pulsing  throat.  Trevors’s 
right  arm  was  caught  at  his  side,  held 
there  by  the  body  upon  his.  His  left 
hand  beat  at  Lee’s  face,  struck  and 
battered  again  only  to  come  back  like 
a  steam-driven  piston  to  hammer  again. 
But  Bud  Lee’s  pain-racked  body  clung 
on,  his  thumb  and  fingers  sank  and 
sank  deeper  into  the  corded  muscles 
of  the  heaving  throat,  crooked  like 
talons,  white  and  hard  and  relentless. 

Trevors’s  eyes  were  terrible,  filled 
with  hatred,  red-flecked  with  rage.  He 
sought,  with  a  great  sudden  heave,  to 
roll  over.  But  he  could  not  shake 
off  the  legs  which  were  like  stubborn 
tentacles  wrapped  about  him,  could  not 
free  his  throat  of  the  tensing  clutch. 
He  tore  at  the  wrist,  smote  again  at 
Lee’s  head,  set  his  own  hand  to  Lee’s 
throat.  But  in  an  instant  his  hand 
was  back  at  the  hand  worrying  him, 
but  he  was  unable  to  drag  it  away. 

1-IIS  face  went  white,  flamed  red,  grew 
purplish.  His  eyes  were  bulging 
up  at  Lee’s,  his  deep  chest  contracted 
spasmodically.  Lee,  summoning  all  of 
the  force  within  him,  drove  thumb  and 
fingers  deeper. 

“Got  enough?”  he  panted. 

For  the  last  time  Trevors  strained 
with  him  and  they  rolled  like  death- 
l(Kked  mountain  lions.  But  still  Lee’s 
left  arm  was  about  Trevors’s  neck,  his 
legs  about  the  tossing  body,  his  hand 
at  Trevors’s  throat.  Trevors’s  breath 
caught,  failed  him. 

Then  and  then  only  did  a  new  look 
come  into  the  bulging  eyes.  A  look 
of  more  than  fear,  of  utter,  desperate 
terror.  Trevors  threw  up  his  hand 
weakly,  then  let  it  fall  so  that  it  struck 
the  floor  heavily,  a  dead  weight. 

Lee’s  grip  at  the  strangling  throat 
relaxed.  But  he  did  not  move  his 
hand. 

“Got  enough?”  he  panted  again. 

The  answer  came  brokenly,  weakly, 
almost  inarticulate.  But  then  it  did 
come  and  the  men  drawn  close  heard  it: 

“Yes.” 

“Sand  did  it!”  grunted  Melvin. 
“Just  sand,  Carson.” 

“You’ll  get  out  of  the  country?” 

“Yes.” 
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Bud  Lee  drew  back  and  rose,  going 
to  the  door  swiftly,  stooping  for  his 
hat,  passing  out.  And  as  Bayne  Tre¬ 
vors  got  unsteadily  to  his  feet  and  sank 
slumping  into  the  chair  offered  him, 
two  big  tears  formed  in  his  eyes  and 
rolled  down  his  cheeks.  The  first  tears 
in  many  a  year,  the  tears  of  a  strong 
man  broken  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

“I’ll  stick  aroun’  an’  see  he  moves  on. 
Bud,”  Carson  followed  Lee  to  say. 
“Oh,  he’ll  go.  But  I’ll  jus’  tell  him  how 
the  boys  is  headed  this  way  by  now 
an’  it’s  tar  an’  feathers  for  him  if  he 
don’t  mosey  right  along.  That’s  some¬ 
thin’  he  couldn’t  stand  right  now.  .An’, 
Bud - ” 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  locked 
Lee’s  in  a  grip  that  made  the  sore 
fingers  wince.  Then,  swinging  upon 
the  heel  of  his  boot,  he  went  back  to 
collect  a  hundred  dollars  from  Melvin 
and  help  Bayne  Trevors  shap)e  his 
plans. 

But  Bud  Lee  did  not  wait.  He  was 
on  his  horse,  swaying  a  little,  an  arm 
caught  in  a  rude  s’ang,  glad  to  be  out 
in  the  late  sunlight. 

“Fog  along,  little  horse,”  he  was 
saying  dully.  “Fog  right  along.  She’s 
waiting,  little  horse.  Judith  is  waiting! 
Think  of  that.  That’s  right — fog  right 
along.” 

CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOUR 

Bud  Lee — General  Manager 

AT  THE  old  cabin  above  the  lake 
Bud  Lee  dismounted.  His  hand 
in  its  rude  sling  was  paining  him  ter¬ 
ribly,  demanding  some  sort  of  first-aid 
treatment.  To-morrow  he  could  take  il 
to  a  doctor;  p>erhaps  in  an  hour  or  so  he 
could  get  Tripp  to  look  to  it;  just  now 
he  must  do  what  he  could  for  it  him¬ 
self  with  hot  water  and  strips  torn  from 
an  old  shirt. 

The  hand  treated  first,  it  was  slow, 
tedious  business  seeking  to  remove  the 
traces  of  his  recent  encounter  with 
Trev'ors;  and,  though  he  could  wash  his 
face  and  manage  a  change  of  clothes, 
there  was  nothing  dapper  about  the 
result.  But  at  length,  shaking  his  head 
at  the  bruised  face  looking  out  at  him 
from  his  bit  of  mirror,  he  went  out  to 
his  horse  and  rode  down  the  trail  that 
led  to  the  ranch  headquarters.  Judith 
was  waiting  for  him — that  was  vastly 
more  important  than  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  crippled  hand  and  a  cut  or  so 
upon  his  face. 

Night  had  descended,  serene  with 
stars.  He  wondered  if  the  lx)ys  were 
back  yet  from  the  lumber  camp.  He 
had  met  them,  as  Carson  had  pre¬ 


dicted  he  would,  riding  in  a  close- 
packed,  silent,  ominous  body.  He  felt 
assured  that  they  would  find  no  work 
for  them  to  do  at  the  company’s  office, 
that  Carson  was  right  and  Trevors 
would  “be  on  his  way.”  But  he 
stopped  at  the  bunk-house. 

No,  the  boys  hadn’t  come  in  yet. 
But  there  was  a  message  for  Lee,  just 
received  by  the  cook.  It  was  from 
Greene,  the  forester,  brief  and  to  the 
point. 

Greene  had  lost  no  time  in  finding 
the  sheriff  of  the  adjoining  county  at 
White  Rock  and  in  going  with  him  to 
the  cave.  They  had  found  Quinnion. 
He  was  dead,  the  manner  of  his  death 
clearly  indicated.  For  he  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs  straight  below  the 
cave’s  mouth,  his  face  terribly  torn 
and  scratched  by  a  mad  woman’s  nails, 
the  mad  woman  herself  lying  huddled 
and  still  close  beside  him.  He  had 
allowed  the  escape  of  her  captive;  she 
had  accused  him  after  the  two  of  them 
had  gone  back  to  the  cavern,  had 
thrown  herself  upon  him,  tearing  at 
his  face,  and  the  two  had  fallen. 
Mother  and  son?  Lee  shuddered, 
hoping  within  his  heart  that  Judith 
had  been  mistaken.  It  was  too  hor¬ 
rible. 

But,  such  is  youth,  such  is  love. 
Bud  Lee  promptly  forgot  both  Chris 
Quinnion  and  Mad  Ruth  as  he  went 
through  the  lilacs  to  the  house.  He 
remembered  how  Marcia  had  flown 
once  to  Pollock  Hampton  when  he  had 
made  a  hero  of  himself,  how  again  just 
to-day  she  had  gone  swiftly  to  him 
because  he  had  made  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self  and  because  it  seemed  she  loved 
him. 

In  due  time  there  was  going  to 
be  a  wedding  at  Blue  Lake  Ranch. 
A  wedding!  Just  one?  Lee  hurried  on. 

Yes,  Judith  w’as  waiting  for  him. 
She  was  there  in  the  living-room, 
curled  up  on  a  great  couch,  lifting  her 
eyes  expectantly  as  his  step  sounded 
on  the  veranda.  A  wonderfully 
gowned,  transcendently  lovely  Judith, 
a  Judith  of  bare  white  arms,  round 
and  warm  and  rich  in  their  tender 
curves;  a  Judith  softly,  alluringly 
feminine  even  in  the  eyes  of  Bud  Lee, 
no  longer  theorist;  a  Judith  whose 
filmy  gown  clung  lingeringly  to  her 
like  a  sun-shot  mist,  a  Judith  whose 
tender  mouth  was  a  red  flower,  whose 
eyes  were  Aphrodite’s  own,  glorious 
dawn-gray,  soft  with  the  light  shining 
in  them,  the  unhidden  light  of  love  for 
the  man  who  came  toward  her  swiftly, 
the  Judith  he  had  first  held  in  his  arms 
and  kissed. 

THE  END. 


He  came  in  quickly,  his  heart  singing. 
The  color  suddenly  ran  up  hot  and 
vivid  in  the  girl’s  cheeks.  Standing 
over  her  he  put  out  his  hand.  But  she 
slipped  her  own  behind  her. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Lee,”  said 
Judith  brightly.  “Really,  you  have 
taken  your  time  in  making  your  first 
call.  Won’t  you  sit  down?” 

“No,”  said  Bud  Lee  gravely.  “I’ll 
take  mine  standing,  please!” 

“Like  a  man  to  be  shot  at  dawn?” 
cried  Judith.  “Dear  me,  Mr.  Lee, 
that  sounds  so  tragic.  What,  pray, 
are  you  taking?” 

“A  new  job,”  said  Lee.  “I’ve  come 
to  tell  you  that  just  being  horse  fore¬ 
man  doesn’t  suit  me  any  longer.  What 
you  need  and  need  right  away  is  a 
general  manager.  That’s  what  I  want 
to  be,  your  general  manager,  Judith. 
For  life!” 

Judith  laughed  softly,  happily.  She 
gave  him  her  two .  hands  and  he 
drew  her  up  to  him.  Her  hands  had 
flown  out  to  him  "like  two  little  hom¬ 
ing  birds,  and  she  followed  them — 
home. 

“You’ll  find  your  work  cut  out  for 
you,  Mr.  Lee,”  she  told  him. 

“It’s  the  kind  of  work  I  want,” 
answered  Bud  Lee. 

Then  suddenly  her  arms  went  about 
his  neck  and  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes 
and  she  set  her  lips  to  the  cut  he  had 
sought  to  cover  with  his  hair,  and  took 
his  sore,  swathed  hand  tenderly  into 
her  own  two  hands,  laying  it  against 
her  cheeks. 

“Carson  telephoned  me,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  her  lips  trembling  all  of  a  sudden. 
“He  told  me  how  Trevors  fought  .  .  . 
and  how  you  fought!  And  he  was  half 
crying  over  the  telephone,  he  was  so 
proud  of  you.  And  I  am  proud  of  you! 
And — oh.  Bud  Lee,  Bud  Lee,  I  love 
you  so!” 

"PROM  without  came  the  sound  of 
the  Blue  Lake  boys  returning, 
Carson  at  their  head.  Riding  close 
together  they  were  singing,  their  voices 
floating  through  the  night  in  an  old 
cowboy  song.  Mrs.  Simpson  heard 
and  ran  out  into  the  courtyard  to  listen. 
Marcia  and  Pollock  Hampton,  lost  to 
all  save  each  other  in  the  shadows  far 
down  the  veranda,  heard,  and  Marcia 
clapped  her  hands.  The  voices  were 
heard  from  afar,  the  strong  voices  of  a 
score  of  men.  The  strange  thing  is 
that  neither  Judith  nor  Bud  Lee  heard; 
that  neither  had  the  vaguest  conscious¬ 
ness  just  then  that  there  were  in  all  the 
world  any  other  mortals  than — Judith 
and  Bud  Lee. 
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FOR  BETTER 


CITIZENSHIP 


It  s  Yours 


HI’  High-School  Volunteers 
of  the  United  States  is  two 
years  old. 

It  is  now  an  actual  working 
organization  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  high-school  boys  and  girls — five 
per  cent,  of  the  enrolment  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  countn,-. 

They  ha\e  paid  a  membership  fee. 
They  have  subscribed  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  organization.  Their  names 
are  on  file  in  the  offices  of  E\  ery- 
BODv’s.  Each  of  them  wears  the  H.  S. 
V.  U.  S.  button.  Each  has  his  memlrer- 
ship  certificate. 

They  are  taking  a  definite  course  of 
training  in  citizenship.  They  are  tak¬ 
ing  definite  training — military  training, 
signaling,  telegraphy,  bomb  and  grenade 
throwing — Red  Cross  work — for  war 
service.  They  are  performing  definite 
services  to  their  communities  both  in 
war  and  peace. 

They  comprise  one  hundred  high 
schools,  in  fifty  cities.  They  are  organ¬ 
ized  in  twenty-five  regiments,  twelve 
companies  to  a  regiment,  one  hundred 
boys  to  a  company,  besides  the  girl 
sponsors.  The  regiments  divide  the 
country  into  districts,  each  of  which  is 
a  complete  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  unit,  for  inter¬ 
school,  interdistrict  and  national  com¬ 
petitions,  reviews  and  camps. 

te.xt-book  of  the  system,  by  Major 
Steever,  has  been  published.  The  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  approved  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
It  is  indorsed  by  Governor  Whitman, 
by  Secretary'  Franklin  K.  Lane.  It 
was  first  presented  to  the  public  by 
George  Creel,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Government’s  Committee  on  Public 
Information.  It  is  indorsed  by  the 
War  Department  and  by  Secretary 
Baker,  who  is  the  honorary  president 
of  the  organization. 

'^HIS  is  what  the  Volunteers  have 
after  two  years.  There  has  been  no 
expensive  propaganda,  no  paid  officers, 
no  salaried  workers  of  any  kind.  The 
whole  thing  has  paid  for  itself.  Despite 
the  handicap  of  war,  the  inability  of 
the  Government  to  aid  the  schools  now, 
each  month  brings  new  schools,  new 
members. 


It  has  become  a  permanent  national 
organization.  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  has  be¬ 
come  a  trade-mark — a  slogan. 

It  can  easily  become  a  national  in¬ 
stitution,  doing  for  the  high-school  boy 
and  girl  what  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Camp-Fire  Girls  do  for  the  younger 
boys  and  girls,  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Y.  W.  C.  and  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  do  for  the  older  boys  and  girls.  It 
has  a  distinct  place,  a  real  function, 
undreamed-of  possibilities. 

"VT^H.VT  it  becomes  depiends  wholly 
"  ’  upon  the  Volunteers,  each  regi¬ 
ment,  each  company,  each  corps,  each 
boy  and  girl. 

They  must  take  real  control  of  it. 
They  must  make  it  theirs  in  fact. 

Every  cadet  corps  must  have  its 
secretary,  its  representative.  It  must 
send  regular  reports  to  headquarters. 
It  must  correspond  with  the  other 
corps  and  companies  and  regiments  of 
its  district,  and  arrange  interschool 
competitions.  It  must  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  National  Competitive 
Reviews,  and  to  the  H.  S.  V,  U.  S.  train¬ 
ing-camps. 

It  must  feel  it  its  duty  to  send  to 
headquarters  suggestions  and  criticisms 
for  the  improvement  of  the  work.  It 
must  take  active  part  in  the  election  of 
the  officers  of  the  organization. 

Ever\’  V'olunteer  must  show  incessant 
initiative,  incessant  cooperation.  The 
organization  is  theirs — theirs  to  make 
what  they  will:  a  national  force,  or  a 
mere  name. 

When  this  appears.  Major  Steever’s 
and  Major  Frink’s  Manual  of  the  High- 
School  Volunteer  System  of  Training, 
published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia,  will  lie  ready  for 
distribution.  It  is  the  result  of  long, 
careful  work,  many  times  interrupted 
and  revised,  and  it  finally  puts  in 
complete  form,  for  instructor  and 
student,  the  result  of  seven  years’  trial 
of  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  idea  in  high  schools 
throughout  the  countr\\ 

Its  publication  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  schools  that  have 
already  taken  up  the  system,  and  to 
the  hundreds  of  others  that  are  looking 
for  a  plan  of  direct,  democratic  training 


for  citizenship  in  the  widest  sense. 

Its  publication  marks  a  turning-point 
in  the  growth  of  the  organization.  It 
puts  to  us  the  pointed  question:  Are 
we  ready  to  build  upon  the  foundation 
laid  in  the  past  tw'o  years? 

With  the  “Official  Handbook”  of  the 
High-School  Volunteers  in  our  hands, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  work  together 
as  a  unit  henceforth  to  realize  the  possi¬ 
bilities  that  are  before  us. 

The  “Handbook”  puts  before  every 
Volunteer  a  definite,  uniform,  national 
plan  of  activities.  It  gives  every 
Volunteer  a  program.  It  unites  us 
on  a  concrete  platform.  It  gives  us  a 
purpose.  What  that  purpose,  that 
program  is,  what  it  expects  of  us,  is 
con\’eyed  in  this  foreword  to  the  book: 

I  'HIS  little  book  appears  in  an  hour 
when  the  men  and  women  of  a  full 
score  of  nations  are  laying  down  their 
lives  and  fortunes  that  the  world  may 
give  its  answer  to  militarism. 

“The  final  answer,  however,  is  not 
spoken  in  the  thundering  guns  of  the 
battlefield;  it  comes  from  the  lips  of 
fathers  and  mothers  and  out  of  the 
molding  touch  of  teachers,  in  the 
homes  and  schoolhouses  and  villages 
that  dot  our  land,  where  Americans  of 
the  future  are  made. 

“The  final  answer  to  militarism  is 
better  citizenship — a  higher  sense  of 
responsibility,  not  only  to  our  own 
country,  but  to  the  world.  That  can 
be  built  up  only  on  the  solid  foundations 
of  a  higher  sense  of  responsibility  to 
ourselves,  our  community,  our  state, 
our  nation,  and  only  out  of  that  raw 
material  which  is  the  youth  of  a 
nation — made  healthy  of  body,  clean 
and  clear  of  mind,  lovers  of  truth  and 
justice,  quick,  willing  and  able  to  work 
with  others  for  the  betterment  of  life. 

“In  the  High-School  Volunteer  idea, 
the  outcome  of  seven  years’  work  with 
Young  .America,  you  have  the  simplest, 
most  direct  and  effective  plan  yet  de¬ 
vised  for  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
better  citizenship.  Utilizing  the  appa¬ 
ratus  afforded  by  the  high-school  sys¬ 
tem,  with  its  students  in  the  most 
impressionable  age  of  youth;  utilizing 
the  play  and  game  instincts  of  that 
youth  in  combination  with  certain 
features  of  military  discipline,  and  add¬ 
ing  the  stimulus  of  interschool  com¬ 
petitions  and  national  organization, 
the  plan  affords  an  educational  medium 
for  teaching  citizenship  directly,  and 
brings  the  work  of  each  high  school  out 
into  the  arena  of  national  effort. 

“Two  years  ago  this  direct  teaching 
of  citizenship  was  called  Wyoming’s 
.Answer  to  Alilitarism.  The  light  of 
these  burning  days  has  revealed  it  as 
the  world’s  answer  to  militarism.  For 
.American  fathers  and  mothers  and 
teachers  and  leaders  this  book  and  the 
effort  which  it  represents  should  be  a 
reassuring  shaft  of  light  in  the  dark 
hour  of  the  present  struggle.” 
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TAM  O'  THE  SCOOTS 

-  {Continued  from  page  57)  - 


out  a  letter.  It  bore  the  same  address 
as  that  which  had  been  written  on  the 
label. 

Slowly  she  tore  off  the  end  of  the 
envelop. 

There  was  a  single  sheet  of  paper 
written  in  a  boyish  hand.  Without  any 
preliminary  it  ran: 

‘  A  sairgeant-pilot,  feelin’  sair, 

A  spitefu’  thing  may  do, 

.\n’  so  I  come  to  you  once  mail 
That  I  may  say — an’  true — 

As  you  looked  doon  on  me  ane  day, 

Now  I  look  doon  on  you! 

‘‘You,  fra  your  height  of  pride  an’  clan 
Heard  your  high  spirit  ca’, 

.•\n’  so  you  scorned  the  common  man — 

I  saw  yeer  sweet  face  fa’ ; 

But,  losh!  Im  just  that  mighty  high 
I  can’t  see  you  at  a’!” 

It  was  signed  “T.”  and  the  girl’s  eyes 
danced  with  joy.  She  shaded  her  eyes 
and  looked  up.  The  tiny  airplane  was 
turning  and  she  waved  her  handker¬ 
chief  frantically. 

“A  friend  of  yours?”  asked  the  super¬ 
intendent  with  ominous  politeness. 

“Ye-es — it’s  Tam,  Mrs.  Crane — 
I  ran  into  him — he  ran  into  me  yester¬ 
day - ” 

“Tam?”  even  the  severe  superin¬ 
tendent  was  interested,  “that  remark¬ 
able  man — I  should  like  to  see  him. 
Ever>’body  is  talking  about  him  just 
now.  Was  it  a  private  letter  or  an 
official  message  from  the  aerodrome?” 

“It  was  private,”  said  the  girl,  very 
pink  and  a  note  of  defiance  in  her  voice, 
and  the  superintendent  very  wisely 
dropped  the  subject. 

“I  really  don’t  know  how  to  send 
him  an  appropriate  answer,”  said  Vera 
to  her  confidante  and  room-mate  that 
evening.  “I  can’t  write  poetry  and 
I  can’t  fly.” 

“I  shouldn’t  answer  it,”  said  her 
sensible  friend  briskly.  “After  all.  my 
dear,  you  don’t  want  to  start  a  flirta¬ 
tion  with  a  sergeant — I  mean,  it’s  hardly 
the  thing,  is  it?” 

The  little  pajama’d  figure  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed  favored  her  friend 
with  a  cold  stare. 

“I  certainly  am  not  thinking  of  a 
flirtation,”  she  said  icily,  “but  if  I 
were,  I  should  as  certainly  be  unaffected 
by  the  rank  of  my  victim.  In  .America 
we  aren’t  quite  so  strong  for  pedigrees 

and  families  as  you  English  people - ” 

“Irish,”  said  the  other  gently. 

Vera  laughed  as  she  curled  up  in 
the  bed  and  drew  her  sheet  up  to  her 
chin. 

“It’s  queer  how  people  hate  being 

called  English — even  Tam - ” 

“Look  here,  Vera,”  said  her  com¬ 
panion  hotly,  “just  leave  that  young 
man  alone.  And  please  get  all  those 


silly,  romantic  ideas  out  of  your  head.” 

.A  silence— then, 

“I’m  going  to  write  to  him,  to-mor¬ 
row,”  said  a  sleepy  voice,  and  the  rapid 
fire  of  her  friend’s  protest  was  answered 
with  a  well-simulated  snore. 

Tam  received  the  letter  by  messen¬ 
ger. 

“Dear  Mr.  Tam  (it  ran):  • 

“I  know  that  is  your  Christian  name, 
but  I  really  do  not  know  your  other,  so 
will  you  please  excuse  me?  I  am  going 
into  Amiens  next  Friday  and  if  you  have 
quite  forgiven  me,  will  you  please  meet  me 
for  lunch  at  the  Cafe  St.  Pierre?  .And  thank 
you  so  much  for  your  very  clever  verse.” 

“  ‘Vera  Laramore,’  ”  repeated  Tam. 
“A’ve  no  doot  she’s  Scottish.” 

He  trod  air  that  week,  literally  and 
figuratively,  for  the  work  was  heavy. 
The  high  winds  which  had  kept  the 
British  squadrons  to  the  ground,  pe¬ 
tered  out  to  gentle  breezes,  and  the  air 
was  alive  with  craft.  Bombing  raid, 
photographic  reconnaissance  and  long¬ 
distance  scouting  kept  the  airmen  busy. 
New  squadrons  appeared  which  had 
never  been  seen  before  on  this  front. 
The  Franco-American  unit  came  up  from 
X,  and  did  some  very  audible  fraterniz¬ 
ing  with  what  was  locally  knowm  as 
“Blackie’s  lot,”  a  circumstance  which 
ordinarily  would  have  caused  Tam’s 
heart  to  rejoice. 

But  Tam  was  keeping  clear  of  the 
mess-room  just  now,  and  he  either  sent 
an  orderly  with  his  messages  or  waited 
religiously  on  the  mat.  .As  for  the 
officers,  he  avoided  them  unless  (as  was 
often  the  case)  they  sought  him  out. 

Brandsp>eth  brought  one  of  the  new 
men  over  to  his  bunk  the  night  the 
.American  contingent  arrived. 

“I  want  you  to  meet  an  American 
officer,  Tam,”  he  yelled.  “Don’t  be 
an  ass — op>en  the  door.” 

He  was  on  one  side  of  the  locked 
door  and  Tam  was  on  the  other. 

Tam  turned  the  key  reluctantly  and 
admitted  the  visitors. 

“A’m  no’  wishin’  to  be  unceevil,  Mr. 
Brandspeth,  but  Captain  Blackie  will 
strafe  ye  if  he  finds  ye  here.” 

“Rubbish!  I  want  you  to  meet  Mr. 
Laramore.” 

Tam  looked  at  the  keen-faced  young 
athlete  and  slowly  extended  his  hand. 

“I  think  you  know  my  sister,”  said 
the  smiling  youth,  “and  certainly  we 
all  know  you.” 

He  gave  the  pilot  a  grip  which  would 
have  crushed  a  hand  of  ordinary  mus¬ 
cularity. 

“.A’ve  run  up  against  the  young  lady 
in  ma  travels,”  said  Tam  solemnly. 

Laramore  laughed.  “I  saw  her  for  a 
moment  to-day  and  she  asked  me  to 
remind  you  of  your  appointment.” 

“.An  appointment — with  a  lady?  Oh, 
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Tam!”  said  the  shocked  Brandspeth, 
producing  from  his  overcoat  pocket  a 
siphon  of  soda,  a  large  flask  of  amber- 
brown  liquid  and  a  bundle  of  cigars, 
and  setting  them  upon  the  table. 
“Really,  Tam  is  always  making  the 
strangest  acquaintances.” 

“He  never  met  anybody  stranger 
than  Vera — or  better,”  said  Laramore, 
with  a  little  laugh.  “V'era,  I  suppose, 
is  worth  a  million  dollars.  She  is  a 
citizen  of  a  neutral  country.  She  can 
have  the  bulliest  time  any  girl  could 
desire,  and  yet  she  elects  to  come  to 
France,  drive  a  car  over  abominable 
roads  which  are  more  often  than  not 
under  shell-fire,  and  sleep  in  a  leaky 
old  shack  for  forty  cents  a  day.” 

Brandspeth  was  filling  the  glasses. 

“You’re  a  neutral,  too — say  when — 

I  suppose  you’re  not  exactly  a  pauper 
and  yet  you  risk  breaking  your  neck 
for  ten  francs  per.  Help  yourself  to  a 
cigar,  Tam — I  said  a  cigar.” 

“Try  one  o’  mine,  sir,”  said  Tam 
coolly,  and  produced  a  box  of  Perfectos 
from  under  his  bed;  “ye  may  take  one 
apiece  and  it’s  fair  to  tell  ye  A’ve 
coonted  them.” 

They  spent  a  moderate  but  joyous 
evening,  but  Tam,  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  his  “bunk,”  watched  the  figures 
of  his  guests  receding  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  with  a  sense  of  depression.  He 
had  no  social  ambitions,  he  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  be  anything  other  than  the  man 
he  was.  If  he  looked  forward  to  his 
return  to  civil  life  at  the  war’s  end,  he 
did  so  with  equanimity,  though  that 
return  meant  a  life  in  soiled  overalls 
amid  the  hum  and  clang  of  a  factory 
shop. 

He  had  none  of  that  divine  discon¬ 
tent  which  is  half  the  equipment  of 
Scottish  youth.  Rather  did  he  possess 
ambition’s  surest  antidote  in  a  mild 
and  kindly  cynicism  w’hich  stripped 
endeavor  of  its  illusions. 

It  was  on  the  Wednesday  night  after 
he  had  written  a  polite  little  note  to 
the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  accepting  the  invitation 
to  lunch  and  had  received  one  of 
I  Blackie’s  tentative  permits  to  take  a 
j  day’s  leave  (Tam  called  them  “D.  V. 
Passes”)  that  the  blow  fell, 
j  “Angus,”  said  Tam  to  his  batman, 
“while  A’m  bravin’  the  terrors  of  the 
'  foorth  dimension  in  the  mom - ” 

“Is  that  the  new  scoutin’  machine, 
sergeant?”  demanded  the  interested 
batman. 

j  “The  foorth  dimension,  ma  puir 
I  frien’,  is  a  tairm  applied  by  philoso- 
!  phers  of  the  Royal  Flyin’  Corps  to  the 
j  space  between  France  an’  heaven.” 

“Oh,  you  mean  the  hair!”  said  the 
disappointed  servant. 

“A  mean  the  hair,”  replied  Tam 
gravely,  “not  the  hair  that  stands  up 
when  yeer  petrol  tank  goes  dry  nor  the 
hare  yeer  poachin’  ancestors  stole  from 
the  laird  of  the  manor,  but  the  hair  ye 
breathe  when  ye’re  no’  smokin’.  An’ 


while  A’m  away  in  the  morn  A  want 
ye  to  go  to  Mr.  Brandspeth’s  servant 
an’  get  ma  new  tunic.  A’m  goin’  to  a 
pairty  at  Amiens  on  Friday,  an’  A’m 
no’  an.xious  to  be  walkin’  doon  the 
palm  court  of  the  Cafe  St.  Pierre  in 
ma  auld  tunic.” 

“Anyway,”  said  the  batman,  busily 
brushing  that  same  “auld”  tunic,  “you 
wouldn’t  l)e  walkin’  into  the  Cafe  St. 
Pierre.” 

“And  why  not?” 

“Because,”  said  the  batman  trium¬ 
phantly,  “that’s  one  of  the  cafes  re¬ 
served  for  officers  only.” 

There  was  a  silence,  then:  “Are  ye 
sure  o’  that,  Angus?” 

“Sure,  sergeant — I  was  in  Amiens  for 
three  months.” 

Tam  said  nothing  and  presently 
began  whistling  softly. 

He  walked  to  his  book-shelf,  took 
down  a  thin,  paper-co\ered  volume 
and  sank  back  on  the  bed. 

“That  will  do,  Angus,”  he  said  pres¬ 
ently;  “ca’  me  at  five.” 

The  barriers  w'ere  up  all  round — 
they  had  been  erected  in  the  course  of 
a  short  week.  They  penned  him  to 
his  class,  confined  him  to  certain  nar¬ 
row  roads  from  whence  he  might  see 
all  that  was  desirable  but  forbidden. 

TJE  WAS  so  silent  the  next  morning, 
when  he  joined  the  big  squadron 
that  was  assembling  on  the  flying  field, 
that  Blackie  did  not  know  he  was  there. 

“Where’s  Tam?  Oh,  here  you  are. 
You  know  your  position  in  the  forma¬ 
tion?  Right  point  to  cover  the  right 
of  the  American  bombing  squad.  Air. 
Sutton  before  you  and  Mr.  Benson 
behind.  You  will  get  turning  signals 
from  me.  Altitude  twelve  thousand 
— that  will  be  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  bombers — no  need  to  tell  you  any¬ 
thing.  The  objective  is  Bapaume  and 
Achiet  junctions - ” 

Tam  answered  shortly  and  climbed 
into  his  fuselage. 

The  squadron  went  up  in  twos,  the 
fighting  machines  first,  the  heavier 
bombing  airplanes  last.  For  twenty 
minutes  they  maneuvered  for  position, 
and  presently  the  leader’s  machine 
spluttered  little  balls  of  colored  lights 
and  the  squadron  moved  eastward — a 
great  diamond-shaped  flock,  filling  the 
air  and  the  earth  with  a  tremulous  roar 
of  sound. 

They  reached  their  objectives  with¬ 
out  effective  opposition.  First,  the 
junction  to  the  north  of  Bapaume,  then 
the  web  of  sidings  at  Achiet  smoked 
and  flamed  under  the  hea\y  bombard¬ 
ment.  Quick  splashes  of  light  where  the 
bombs  exploded,  great  columns  of  gray 
smoke  mushrooming  up  to  the  sky, 
then  feeble  licks  of  flame  growing  in 
intensity  of  brightness  where  the  incen¬ 
diary  bombs,  taking  hold  of  stores  and 
hutments,  advertised  the  success  of  the 
raid. 

The  squadron  swung  for  home. 
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Tam  with  one  eye  for  his  leader  and 
one  for  the  possible  dangers  on  his 
flank,  was  a  mere  automaton.  There 
was  no  opportunity  for  displaying  ini¬ 
tiative — he  was  a  cog  in  the  wheel. 

Suddenly  a  new  signal  glowed  from 
the  leading  machine  and  Tam  threw 
a  quick  glance  left  and  right  and  began 
to  climb.  The  other  fighters  were  ris¬ 
ing  steeply,  though  not  at  such  an  angle, 
that  they  could  not  see  their  leader, 
who  was  a  little  higher  than  they. 
Another  signal  and  they  flattened, 
and  Tam  saw  all  that  he  had  guessed. 

“Ma  guidness!”  said  Tam,  “the  sky’s 
stiff  wi’  busses!” 

There  must  have  been  forty  enemy 
machines  between  the  squadron  and 
home.  So  far  as  Tam  could  see  there 
were  eight  separate  formations  and 
they  were  converging  from  three  points 
of  the  compass. 

The  safety  of  the  squadron  depended 
upon  the  individual  genius  of  the  fight¬ 
ers.  Tam  swerved  to  the  right  and 
dipped  to  the  attack,  his  machine  guns 
spraying  his  nearest  opponent.  Sut¬ 
ton,  ahead  of  him,  was  already  engaged, 
and  he  guessed  that  Benson,  in  his  rear, 
had  his  hands  full. 

Tam’s  nearest  opponent  went  down 
sideways,  his  second  funked  the  en¬ 
counter  and  careered  wildly  away  to 
his  left  and  immediately  lost  position 
to  attack,  for  when  two  forces  are  apn 
proaching  one  another  at  eighty  miles 
an  hour,  failure  to  seize  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  moment  for  striking  your  blow 
leaves  you  in  one  minute  e.xactly  three 
miles  to  the  rear  of  your  opponent. 
The  first  shock  was  over  in  e.xactly 
thirty-five  seconds,  and  beneath  the 
spot  where  the  squadron  had  passed 
seven  machines  were  diving  or  circling 
earthward,  the  majority  of  these  in 
flames. 

The  second  shock  came  three  min¬ 
utes  later  and  again  the  squadron 
triumphed. 

Then  Tam,  looking  down,  saw  one 
of  the  bombing  machines  turn  out  of 
the  line,  and  at  the  same  time  Blackie 
signaled,  “Cover  stragglers.” 

The  squadron  was  now  well  behind 
the  British  lines,  but  they  were  south 
of  the  aerodrome,  having  changed 
direction  to  meet  the  attacks.  Tam 
with  a  little  leap  of  heart  recognized  in 
the  distance  a  familiar  triangular  field 


of  unsullied  snow,  searched  for  and 
found  the  rectangular  block  of  tiny  huts 
which  formed  No.  13 1  General  Hos¬ 
pital  and  turned  out  of  the  line  with 
a  wild  sense  of  exhilaration. 

“She’ll  no’  see  me  eat,”  he  said, 
“but  she  shall  see  a  graund  ficht.” 

The  bomber  was  swerving  and  dip¬ 
ping  like  a  helpless  wild  duck  seeking 
to  shake  off  the  three  hawks  that  were 
now  hovering  over  her. 

“Let  you  be  Laramore’s  machine, 
O  Lord!”  prayed  Tam,  and  he  prayed 
with  the  assurance  that  his  prayer  was 
already  answered. 

He  came  at  the  leading  German  and 
for  a  second  the  two  machines  streamed 
nickel  at  one  another.  Tam  felt  the 
wind  of  the  bullets  and  knew  his  ma¬ 
chine  was  struck.  Then  his  enemy 
crumpled  and  fell.  He  did  not  wait 
to  investigate.  The  bomber  was  firing 
up  at  his  nearest  opponent  when  Tam 
ttx)k  the  third  in  enfilade  and  saw  the 
pilot’s  head  disapp>ear  behind  the  pro¬ 
tective  armoring. 

He  swung  round  and  saw  the  bomb¬ 
ing  machine  diving  straight  for  the 
earth  with  the  German  scout  on  his 
tail.  Tam  followed  in  a  dizzy  drop. 
Three  thousand  feet  from  earth  the 
bombing  machine  turned  a  complete 
somersault  and  Tam’s  heart  leaped 
into  his  mouth. 

He  banked  over  to  follow  the  pursu¬ 
ing  German,  and  in  the  brief  space  of 
time  which  intervened  before  his  enemy 
could  adjust  his  direction  to  cover  pilot 
and  gunner,  Tam  had  both  in  line.  His 
two  guns  trembled  and  flamed  for  four 
seconds  and  then  the  German  dropp>ed 
Straight  for  earth  and  crashed  in  a  flurry 
of  smoke  and  flying  debris. 

Tam  looked  backward.  The  bomber 
had  pancaked  and  was  drifting  to  a 
landing:  the  squadron  was  out  of  sight. 
Tam  glided  to  the  broad  field  before  the 
hospital. 

“I  knew  it  was  you — I  knew  it  was 
you!’’ 

He  looked  down  from  the  fusillage 
at  the  bright  upturned  face. 

“Oh,  aye,  it  was  me,”  he  admitted, 
“an’  .A’m  michty  glad  ye  was  kxjkin’, 
for  \  was  throwin’  stunts  for  ye.” 

He  was  on  the  ground  now,  loosening 
the  collar  of  his  leather  jacket.  He 
stepped  clear  of  the  obstructing  planes 
of  his  machine  and  looked  anxiously 


toward  the  gentle  slop)es  of  the  ridge 
on  which  the  bomber  had  landed. 

“Thank  the  guid  Lord,”  he  said  and 
sighed  his  relief. 

He  was  making  a  careful  inspection 
of  his  own  machine  preparatory  to  re¬ 
turning  to  the  aerodrome  when  the  girl 
came  running  across  the  field  to  say 
good-by. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  just  how  I  feel — 
how  grateful  I  am.  My  brother  says 
you  saved  his  life.  He  was  in  that 
other  machine,  you  know.” 

“A  knew  it,”  said  Tam.  “  ’Twas  a 
graund  adventure,  like  you  read  aboot 
in  books — ’twas  ma  low,  theatrical 
mind  that  wanted  it  so.  Good-by, 
young  lady.” 

“'i  ill  to-morrow — don’t  forget  you’re 
lunching  with  me  at  the  Cafe  St. 
Pierre.” 

Tam  smiled  gravely.  “A’m  afraid 
ye’ll  have  to  postpone  that  lunch,”  he 
said,  “till - ” 

“Till  to-morrow,”  she  interrupted 
firmly,  and  Tam  flew  back  to  the  aero¬ 
drome  without  explaining. 

He  was  feeling  the  reaction  of  the 
morning’s  thrill,  and  when  he  landed  he 
had  no  answer  to  make  to  the  congratu¬ 
lations  which  were  poured  upon  lum. 

He  made  his  way  to  his  hut.  His 
batman  was  cleaning  a  pair  of  boots 
and  stood  stiflfly  as  Tam  entered. 

“That’ll  do,  Angus,  ye  may  go,”  he 
said,  and  then  saw  the  folded  coat  upon 
his  bed.  “.Ah,  ye  got  it  back,  did  ye — 
well,  A’ll  no’  be  needin’  it.” 

He  picked  up  the  coat  and  frowned. 

“This  is  no’  mine,  Angus.” 

“Your  tunic  is  in  the  box,  sir — this 
is  the  one  the  officers  had  made  for  you. 
They  wanted  your  other  tunic  for  the 
measurements.” 

Tam  looked  at  the  man. 

“Yon’s  an  officer’s  tunic,  Angus,”  he 
said;  “an’  why  do  ye  say  ‘sir’  to  me?” 

.Angus  beamed  and  saluted  with  a 
flourish. 

“It’s  in  General  Orders  this  morning, 
sir — you’ve  got  a  commission,  an’  Mr. 
Brandspeth  says  that  the  mess  will  be 
expectin’  you  to  lunch  at  one-thirty.” 

Tam  sat  down  on  the  bed,  biting  his 
lip. 

“Get  oot,  .Angus,”  he  said  huskily, 
“an’ — stay  you!  Age’ll  find  a  seegair  in 
the  box  under  the  bed — an’,  Angus, 
A’m  lunchin’  oot  to-morrow.” 


APRIL'S  ISLE 

By  J^ary  Stewart  Cutting 

'^H  ROUGH  the  small  leaves  the  warm  wind’s  blowing, 
Straig^jt,  straight  into  my  heart! 

All  the  fond  memories  of  Life’s  sowing 
Into  new  flow'ering  start. 


Gone  the  dark  days  of  sorrow’s  giving! 

Here,  within  .April’s  Isle. 

I  know  my  dearest  dead  are  living. 

So  near  they  seem  the  while. 


And  Love,  once  more  a  lightsome  sprinter. 
Runs  up  the  blossoming  way. 

Oh,  free,  free  of  my  years’  long  winter, 

I  am  Youth’s  age  to-day! 
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in  that  trench  came.  It  was  a  triumph 
of  organized  distribution.  As  the  men 
read  further  they  learned  how  these 
fictitious  disturbances  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed: 

“Because  Italian  troops  refused  to 
fire  upon  their  brothers,  regiments  were 
hurried  in  from  France.  British  and 
French  have  been  sabering  Italian 
women  and  children  and  riding  down 
the  men  in  the  streets.” 

Italy  has  a  long  memory  and  there 
have  been  many  Continental  wars.  If 
these  peasant  soldiers  had  had  even  a 
smattering  of  education  they  would 
have  recognized  the  falsity  of  such 
stories,  but  Italy  has  never  wasted 
money  on  the  schooling  of  what  we 
Americans  call  “the  masses.”  If  they 
had  been  told  why  they  were  fighting 
— if  the  German  designs  had  been  made 
clear  to  them,  and  the  German  treat¬ 
ment  of  women  and  children  explained 
to  them — if  they  had  known  what  this 
war  is  all  about  they  would  never  have 
been  fooled  by  such  fakes. 

But  they  did  not  know.  They  were 
just  unschooled,  ignorant,  homesick 
little  peasant  soldiers. 

Later  on  it  was  said  these  bundles  of 
papers  had  been  dropped  from  Austrian 
aeroplanes  inside  the  Italian  lines.  I 
talie  leave  to  doubt  that.  All  the  indi¬ 
cations  point  to  a  distribution  back  of 
the  lines  by  the  agents  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  organization  of  traitors.  Bear  in 
mind  that  for  a  month  or  more  negotia¬ 
tions  had  been  going  on  for  a  stop-the- 
war  movement  by  the  soldiers  them- 
selv'es,  by  which  on  a  certain  day  each 
should  leave  his  dug-out  and  hammer 
his  sword  into  a  plowshare.  These 
forged  newspapers  made  it  certain  this 
Soviet-like  scheme  should  succeed. 


Xreactery  and  Panic 


night,  “we  shall  all  go  home.” 

“It  is  understood,”  said  the  Aus¬ 
trians. 


Even  yet  the  Italians  can  not  believe 
that  the  Austrians  wilfully  deceived 
them.  But  during  that  night  the  Aus¬ 
trian  regiments  which  fronted  the  Ital¬ 
ians  were  quietly  withdrawn  and  Ger¬ 
mans  filed  into  their  empty  trenches. 
When  it  w'as  light  enough  to  see  next 
morning  the  Italians  were  wandering 
about,  guns  tbjrown  to  cne  side,  fires 
burning  in  the  open,  when  the  German 
mass  advanced.  The  charge  was  a  con¬ 
fident  one.  Later  on  orders  were  found 
on  some  of  the  dead  or  captured 
Germans: 

“No  opposition  need  be  feared  at 
such-and-such  points.  Go  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  take  all  key 
positions.” 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  this 


happened  on  the  entire  front  of  the 
Second  Army.  Here  and  there  the 
Italians  resisted  well,  but  as  a  general 
rule  their  key  positions  gave  way  with¬ 
out  real  defense.  The  Second  Army 
was  taken  almost  as  a  whole.  Its 
failure  forced  the  First  and  Third 
Armies  to  fall  back  at  top  sjjeed,  for 
otherwise  they  had  been  outflanked. 
In  such  a  case  a  retreat  soon  becomes  a 
rout. 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  the  hysteric 
movements  of  the  flight  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  Soldiers  and  civilians  alike 
staggered  along  the  roads  and  blun¬ 
dered  through  the  fields  under  a  rain 
“that  came  down  like  iron  rods,”  as 
one  man  said.  Soldiers  were  in  open 
mutiny.  I  know  one  officer  who  con¬ 
gratulates  himself  that  he  was  on  leave 
at  the  time,  “for  my  men  shot  all  other 
officers  of  the  company  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  killed  me.”  Officers 
drove  wounded  men  out  of  railway  car¬ 
riages.  Civilians  were  robbed  and 
violated. 

The  Italian  soldiers  themselves 
sacked  Udine.  For  weeks  after  the  re¬ 
treat  the  pillars  of  the  quaint  little 
towns  in  this  part  of  Italy  were  plas¬ 
tered  with  posters  announcing  the 
names  and  rank  of  men  who  had  been 
shot  by  court  martial  for  various  crimes 
of  violence.  It  was  a  frenzied,  order¬ 
less,  gasping,  murderous  mob  that 
pushed  its  way  to  safety,  with  the  Aus¬ 
trian  guns  hammering  upon  it  every 
hour.  Gun-drivers  cut  the  traces  of 
their  horses  and  galloped  yelling 
through  the  throngs  that  filled  the 
streets. 

Yet  there  were  instances  of  mag¬ 
nificent  heroism,  as  if  to  point  the  way 
to  the  men  who  were  to  turn  and  fight 
so  well  a  few  days  later.  One  defile 
through  which  the  passage  of  troops 
might  have  been  prevented  by  a  pair  of 
high-school  girls  and  a  machine-gun 
was  not  defended.  regiment  of  Ber- 
saglieri  fought  its  way  out  through  the 
next  defile,  hopelessly  cut  off  from  con¬ 
tact,  Austrians  firing  down  upon  them 
from  the  hills.  “Peppino”  Garibaldi 
and  his  regiment  held  a  pass  without 
artillery  support.  Time  after  time  the 
.\ustrians  shelled  it  until  it  did  not 
seem  possible  a  man  could  be  left  alive. 
Then  they  marched  on  the  pass  and  the 
Garibaldians  cheerfully  drove  them 
back  with  the  bayonet. 

General  Diaz  took  command.  Per¬ 
haps  nine-tenths  of  the  stories  told  of 
him  are  untrue  and  the  other  tenth  can 
not  be  investigated  at  this  time.  But 
he  handled  the  situation  in  a  soldier¬ 
like  way.  His  retreating  army  was 
whirled  upon  its  heel  and  made  to  fight 
again.  Offending  men  were  executed 
off-hand.  Officers  found  guilty  of  trea¬ 
son,  were  shot  literally  in  squads,  if 


one  may  believe  the  stories  that  all  Italy 
believes.  There  is  one  particularly 
picturesque  tale  of  the  masked  men 
marching  through  city  streets  on  their 
way  to  death — 

“Not  all  of  the  men  were  masked,” 
you  are  assured.  “Just  now  and  then, 
when  the  man  was  important  and  the 
Government  feared  he  might  be  recog¬ 
nized.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  Italy’s  rea¬ 
sons  for  going  to  war — and  they  were 
not  only  good  reasons  but  they  were  in¬ 
escapable — they  had  not  been  passed 
on  by  Italy.  A  conscientious,  patriotic, 
devotedly  honest  Government  had  been 
obliged  to  defeat  the  anti-war  party  in  a 
guerrilla  fight  of  council  chamber  and 
closet.  The  very  night  war  was  de¬ 
clared  the  German  ambassador  gave  a 
dinner  party  to  his  intimates,  when  they 
rejoiced  that — 

“Italy  will  remain  neutral.  We  will 
not  give  her  all  she  wants,  but  she  shall 
have  pareochio — ‘a  good  deal.’  ” 

TKe  Ultimate  Victory 

ON  B GLOW’S  />arcocAio  almost  car¬ 
ried  the  day.  But  it  was  the  week 
the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  and  D’Annunzio 
and  others  so  stirred  the  Latin  spirit 
that  the  party  of  neutrality  dared  not 
speak  out.  There  has  been  no  doubt 
that  the  anti-war  party  commanded  a 
clear  majority  of  the  votes  in  the 
Chamber,  but  its  members  were  being 
stoned  in  the  streets.  The  declaration 
of  war  was  ordered  by  a  viva  voce 
vote. 

It  had  been  a  battle  of  politician 
against  politician,  in  which  both  sides 
played  the  inner  game  in  silence.  In 
the  absence  of  all  knowledge,  the  men 
who  later  fought  felt  they  had  been 
pushed  like  pawns  about  a  board. 

But  the  day  the  Germans  hammered 
back  the  Italian  line  and  invaded  Italy 
a  new  spirit  made  itself  felt.  Men  and 
women  who  had  been  fearful  suddenly 
became  confident.  The  people  who 
had  been  calling  for  peace  now  cried  for 
war  to  the  end.  The  traitorous  propa¬ 
ganda  was  suddenly  muffled.  Cynics 
spoke  of  Latin  emotionalism,  and  yet 
declared  they  seemed  to  see  a  nation 
growing  under  their  eyes.  The  very 
men  who  had  run  away  put  the  new 
spirit  of  Italy  in  words.  Posters  called 
on  them  to  return  to  duty,  and  they 
formed  themselv’es  in  squads.  Then 
they  marched  through  the  streets,  with¬ 
out  officers,  under  improvised  flags, 
chins  up,  eyes  flaming.  They  sang  a 
little  song  that  ran  like  fire  through  the 
country.  It  may  be  roughly  translated 
as  follows: 

“Yesterday  we  were  deserters: 

“Then  we  knew  not  that  Mother  Italy 
needed  us; 

“Today  we  return  as  conquerors.” 
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POETRY  of  the  WAR 


SERBIA 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


By  AMELIA  JOSEPHINE  BURR 


By  “SAPPER"  R.  BERNARD 


Hark,  from  the  East  a  keen  and  bitter  cry — 
New  tears  are  flowing  in  the  furrows  of  old 
sorrow. 

On  your  wasted  fields  your  dead  drift  like  fallen 
leaves; 

Only  the  Pale  Harvester  garners  heavy  sheaves. 
How  have  you  the  courage  to  struggle  toward  to¬ 
morrow, 

Serbia,  Serbia,  land  that  will  not  die? 

/  have  stood  for  freedom — freedom  can  not  perish. 

I  have  stood  for  honor — honor  must  endure. 

But  my  children  starve,  the  children  who  should  cherish 
For  the  world's  to-morrorw  my  spirit  flaming-pure. 
You  who  sit  in  safety,  you  whose  babes  are  fed. 

You  who  by  the  peril  of  other  men  are  free. 

Listen  to  my  living,  ere  the  hour  be  sped. 

Lest  you  hear  forever  the  silence  of  my  dead. 
Serbia,  Serbia,  God  hears.  Do  we? 

YE  THAT  HAVE  FAITH 

By  AN  AUSTRALIAN  SOLDIER  WHO  DIED  AT  GALLIPOLI 

'Y'E  THAT  have  faith  to  look  with  fearless  eyes 
Beyond  the  tragedy  of  a  world  at  strife. 

And  know  that  out  of  death  and  night  shall  rise 
The  dawn  of  ampler  life. 

Rejoice,  whatever  anguish  rend  the  heart. 

That  God  has  given  you  a  priceless  dower. 

To  live  in  these  great  times  and  have  your  part 
In  Freedom’s  crowning  hour. 

That  ye  may  tell  your  sons  who  see  the  light 
High  in  the  heavens — their  heritage  to  take — 

“I  saw  the  powers  of  Darkness  put  to  flight. 

I  saw  the  Morning  break.” 

R.4^rinttd  from  an  English  ^a^tr. 


A  SIMMER’S  day  I  gaed  tae  the  wars 
As  proud  as  a  lonl; 

I  left  my  lass  wi’  een  like  staurs 
At  the  wastmost  ford. 


The  toon  I  socht  was  far  awa’ 

Ower  hill  an’  dale — 

But  oh,  the  bonnie  sichts  I  saw 
Gaun  thro’  the  vale! 

In  Birkmyre  Woods  I  stooped  to  where 
VV’ild  violets  grew; 

I  saw  a  stream  that  had  nae  care 
Come  dancing  thro’. 

I  saw  a  laverock  leave  its  nest 
An’  seek  the  sky; 

I  saw  a  rose  receive  as  guest 
A  butterfly. 


I  saw  some  bonnie  sichts  that  day 
Gaun  tae  the  wars — 

I  saw  my  lass’s  een  gae  pray — 

They  shone  like  staurs! 

A  year’s  passed  by,  an’  frae  the  wars 
I  hie  me  hame, 

Roond  Dirleton  Loch  an’  grim  Ben  Scaurs — 
The  road  I  came. 


The  vale  is  fu’  o’  simmer  soonds 
.As  I  gae  in: 

I  hear  a  lintie  gaun  his  roonds 
Frae  ha’  tae  whin. 

I  hear  a  sighing  ’mongst  the  pirn 
’Tis  cannie  breeze; 

I  hear  the  lowing  of  the  kine 
On  yonder  leas. 


HOMES 

By  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

'T'HE  lamplight’s  shaded  rose 
On  couch  and  chair  and  wall. 
The  drowsy  book  let  fall. 

The  children’s  heads,  bent  close 
In  some  deep  argument. 

The  kitten,  sleepy-curled. 

Sure  of  our  good  intent. 

The  hearth-fire’s  crackling  glow; 

His  step  that  crisps  the  snow. 

His  laughing  kiss,  wind-cold.  .  .  . 

Only  the  vet\’  old 

Gifts  that  the  night-star  brings. 

Dear,  homely  evening  things. 

Dear  things  of  all  the  world, 

•And  yet  my  throat  locks  tight.  .  .  . 

Somewhere  far  ofl  I  know 
Are  ashes  on  red  snow 
That  were  a  home  last  night. 


An’  noo  I  pass  a  cottage  door 
Whaur  bairnies  play — 

Lord  God!  that  hurts  me  tae  the  core 
This  bonnie  day. 

Wheesht!  That’s  my  lass’s  voice  ower  there. 
Across  the  river. 

Her  een  like  staurs  I’ll  see  nae  mair — 

I’m  blind  for  ever! 


DEATH  AND  THE  FAIRIES 

By  PATRICK  MacGILL 


"DEFORE  I  joined  the  Army 
^  I  lived  in  Donegal, 
Where  every  night  the  Fairies 
Would  hold  their  carnival. 


But  now  I’m  out  in  Flanders, 

Where  men  like  wheat-ears  fall. 

And  it’s  Death  and  not  the  Fairies 
Who  is  holding  carnival. 

From  '*So)di*r  Songs**  hy  Patrici  ydacGftI, 
hy  ^ermissin  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co, 
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Smoke  Five 
With  Me 


Here  is  the  sweetest  smoke  I 

that  I  ever  knew,  and  I've 
smoked  for  over  4U  years. 

It  was  handed  me  once  by  a 
connoisseur,  who  told  me  where 
to  g;et  it.  Later  I  had  it  made 
specially  fur  me — made  as  a 
Panatela,  the  size  of  this  pic- 
tui  e,  for  a  short,  sweet  smoke. 

It  is  made  solely  from  Ha- 
vana  leaf.  So  are  many  others. 

But  I  call  this  the  finest- flavored 
leaf  that  ever  came  from  Cuba. 

All  my  friends  think  like- 
wise.  For  nearly  ten  years 
I've  supplied  them.  Last  year 
I  sold  more  than  2,000,000 
cigars  to  over  21,000  custom-  *  jj  'uJM 
ers  and  friends.  (g 

It  occurs  to  me  now  that 
countless  other  men  would  be 
glad  to  share  this  discovery.  I 
am  going  to  let  some  of  them 
do  it.  Not  for  profit  so  much 
a  hobby. 

I  will  supply  a  few  men,  who 
love  good  cigars,  at  $5.  SO  per 
hundred,  or  $2.-8  5  for  fifty,  mail 
or  express  prepaid.  That's  not 
from  my 

If  you  must  have  big,  heavy 
cigars,  these  won't  please  you. 

Tlii-si-  are  for  men  who  like  mild 
and  exQuisite  smokes.  1  have 
never  tasted  anything  like  them. 

Five  Cigars  Free 

I  will  let  .S(I0  men  try  five  cigars 
free.  VV^ite  me  on  your  letterhead 
or  enclose  your  card.  S  ndmelOc 
to  cover  postage,  packing  and  rev 
enue  stamp.  I  will  supply  the 
cigars.  1  only  ask  this  lOc  to  pick 
out  the  right  sort  of  people.  Exact  Szt 

If  you  like  them,  send  me  your  check  for 
$2.85  for  the  fifty,  and  I’ll  replace  the  five  trial 
cigars  FREE.  and.  if  you  prefer,  will  open  a  .10- 
day  charge  account  with  you.  Write  now  for 
the  five  cigars 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

191  Lockwood  Building  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


wai  $25.00  Do  It? 

Is  that  enough  to  buy  what  you 
want?  Or  will  it  take  more? 

In  either  case,  you  may  have  it.  For  your 
odd  moments,  your  lunch  hour,  an  off  afternoon, 
we  will  pay  you  liberally  in  cash— $20.00  to 
$30.00  a  month.  Write  us  at  once. 

THE  RIDGWAY  COMPANY 

97  Bultnick  Building  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Short -Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history’,  form, 
structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  Uught 
—  by  Dr.  J.  F.erg  Esenwein,  for 

years  Editor  of  Lippincott’s. 
One  student  writes:— ** Before 
completing  the  lessons, 
received  over  St.OOO  for 
nianu5cn>r  jofd  to  lVoman*s 
Home  Companion.  Pictorial 
Review.  McCatVs  and  other 
leading  magazines.  * ' 

Also  courses  in  Photoplay  Writing, 
Versification  and  Poetics.  Journal¬ 
ism.  In  all  over  One  Hundred 
Courses,  under  professors  in  Har- 
s'ard.  Brown.  Cornell,  and  other 
eln  le.ading  colleges. 

JSO'Page  Catalog  Free,  Pleate  Addreee 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  348,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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-  {(Continued  from  page  2g)  - 


than  sitting  at  a  typewriter  all  day.” 

She  felt  a  sudden  contempt  for  that 
long-coveted  desk  and  note-book. 

‘‘Yes,  it  is,”  he  said  abstractedly, 
watching  her  work.  “I  notice  that  all 
you  girls  who  are  stenographers  or  play 
the  piano  do  mighty  well.  Your  fingers 
are  intelligent.  Your  occupation  put 
with  your  e.xjierience  should  make  you 
mighty  fast.” 

She  looked  up  sharply,  wondering  at 
the  queer  quality  in  his  voice,  but  he 
had  turned  away. 

That  day  she  picked  three  crates  of 
cherries,  seventy-five  cents’  worth.  She 
heard  one  of  the  women  whom  she  had 
judged  a  sluggard  say  she  had  picked 
seven.  Realizing  this,  Sadie  recalled 
the  young  man’s  voice  as  he  commented 
on  her  ability  and  an  uneasy  suspicion 
worried  her. 

The  rest  of  the  pickers  cooked  their 
own  food  on  common  stoves,  Sadie  ate 
at  the  VVbitney  table  and  that  evening 
she  discovered  that  Hornblow’  ate  there, 
too.  But  he  was  at  the  far  end,  and 
betw’een  them  were  a  half-dozen  farm 
hands.  Tw'ice  during  that  meal  the 
girl  saw  Ezra’s  eyes  on  her,  studying 
her  while  he  talked  to  the  men.  Sadie 
helped  with  the  dishes  and  learned 
much  about  her  employer.  He  was 
alone;  his  mother  had  died  before  he 
went  to  the  Agricultural  College,  and 
his  father  in  the  spring  of  his  last  year. 
He  lived  in  the  big  gray  house  they 
could  see  through  the  trees.  He  was 
a  good,  steady  boy  with  a  great  heart, 
and  his  only  fault  was  working  so  hard 
that  he  often  skipped  his  meals. 

Sadie  found  herself  hoping  that  he 
would  not  skip  any  more  meals  during 
her  four  w’eeks.  Four  wrecks!  She 
ached  at  the  thought  of  the  shortness 
of  the  time. 

]  That  night  was  a  wonderful  expe- 
'  rience.  A  fading  impression  of  white 
curtains  waving  a  good-night  blessing 
j  and  a  heavenly  blank;  no  crash  of  the 
i  elevated  to  make  her  toss,  no  quick 
startings  to  half  wakefulness,  no 
cramped,  tense  postures  while  she  slept, 
and,  in  the  morning,  no  deadening  de- 
i  sire  to  sleep  again,  no  sense  of  vitality 
unrestored.  She  stretched  and  found 
her  muscles  sore.  She  rememliered  the 
look  in  Ezra  Hornblow’s  eyes — the  half¬ 
laughing  look — and  thrilled!  Yet  she 
:  dressed  in  an  uncomfortable  mood  that 
made  her  forget  the  sun. 

That  morning,  on  her  way  to  the 
orchard,  a  waddling  gander  hissed  at 
her  and  she  detoured  in  disorder.  Dis¬ 
order  grew  to  confusion  as  she  saw 
Hornblow  laughing  at  her  from  the 
barn. 

“City  life  has  made  you  shy!”  he 
called,  and  she  went  on,  oppressed  by 
j  an  intuitive  sense  that  he  was  thinking 
of  her  boasted  childhood  on  the  farm. 


She  shut  her  teeth  and  the  blue  of 
her  eyes  darkened. 

“Well,  I  -ivill  be  e.xperienced!”  she 
vowed  to  herself. 

She  sjient  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
the  best  picker  of  all,  watching  his 
methods  and  that  evening,  blowing  on 
the  thumb  where  the  shears  had  raised 
a  blister,  Sadie  counted  her  tally.  She 
had  picked  seven  and  a  half  crates. 
Almost  two  dollars’  worth. 

That  night  she  dreamed  of  snipping 
irate  geese  from  swaying  branches  with 
shears  which  it  taxed  her  strength  to 
lift.  Also,  of  brown  eyes  laughing  at 
her. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  Sadie 
Deere  w’as  second  to  none  of  the  pick¬ 
ers  for  speed.  .\lso,  though  she  fought 
it,  she  was  rapidly  developing  a  dan¬ 
gerous  admiration  for  Ezra  Hornblow. 

Heretofore,  in  Sadie’s  e.xperience, 
men  had  occupied  a  negligible  place. 
As  a  character  in  fiction,  a  nice,  aspiring 
girl  like  Sadie  should  have  looked  up 
from  her  button  counter  to  meet  the 
wondering  eyes  of  a  young  man  whose 
financial  rating  was  comparatively  as 
high  as  the  horse-power  of  his  waiting 
twelve-cylinder  roadster  and  w'ho  had 
come  to  match  a  cut-steel  button  for 
his  sister.  He  should  have  forgotten 
his  errand  in  the  giddiness  engendered 
by  sight  of  such  beauty  in  humble  ser¬ 
vice.  He  should  have  taken  her  from 
the  store,  passing  his  chauffeur  with  a 
covert  nod  of  dismissal,  and  gone  to  a 
meager  lunch.  She  should  have  loved 
him  for  his  simplicity,  never  knowing 
he  was  of  North  Shore  extraction  until 
he  ushered  her  into  his  superb  home 
and  waited  while  the  sister,  who  proved 
to  lie  perfectly  delightful,  welcomed  her 
with  a  kiss. 

But  no  such  thing  ever  happened  to 
Sadie.  So  she  had  given  up  boys  for  the 
time  being.  She  reasoned  that  when 
“Jessup’s  Home  Taught”  had  been 
mastered,  her  new  level  would  bring 
her  in  contact  with  the  proper  sort. 

But  now!  At  meal-times  she  listened 
with  hungry  ears  for  Ezra  Hornblow'’s 
words;  during  the  day  she  watched 
him,  thrilled  by  his  manner  of  author¬ 
ity,  gentle  but  firm  and  assured.  And 
by  the  beginning  of  the  second  week 
she  was  commencing  to  imagine  her¬ 
self  living  forever  in  cool,  fruit- laden 

orchards,  loved  by  a  man  like - 

.■\nd  that  was  as  far  as  she  ever 
permitted  the  vision  to  take  shape  in  her 
own  consciousness.  In  spite  of  all  her 
imaginings  Sadie  had  a  regard  for  prob¬ 
ability.  She  realized — with  a  heart¬ 
sinking  that  caused  her  to  dismiss  the 
thought  hurriedly  each  time  it  pre¬ 
sented  itself — that  Hornblow  had  de¬ 
duced  her  misrepresentations  from 
events  which  followed  her  coming. 
That  forever  forbade  him  taking  her 
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serioush';  and  as  for  Ezra — well,  he  was ' 
so  superior  to  any  man  she  had  ever 
dreamed  of,  living  a  life  of  such  great 
charm,  that,  with  all  her  practise,  she 
could  not  have  dreamed  up  to  the 
part  of  his  beloved  had  she  let  herself 
try.  And  she  must  not  try,  Sadie  told 
herself.  She  had  an  inherent  dread  of 
withered  hopes. 

Thwarted  there,  she  opened  a  new  i 
existence  forthwith.  It  help>ed  quiet  j 
the  discomfort  she  felt  each  time  she ; 
told  herself  that  to  dream  of  Hornblow  | 
was  futile. 

“Was  there  mail  for  me?”  she  asked 
him  one  noon  when  he  came  in  from 
the  l)ox  with  papiers  and  letters. 

“Not  a  mail,”  he  said. 

“Well,  that  man’s  getting  mighty 
indcjwndent,”  Sadie  laughed. 

Ezra  looked  at  her  and  that  knowing 
light,  which  had  not  shown  itself  for ! 
days,  flickered  in  his  eyes  again;  then 
disapjieared. 

“I  should  think  that  a  fellow  who 
had  the  privilege  of  writing  to  as  nice 
a  girl  as  you  are  would  see  to  it  you 
didn’t  have  to  w'ait  for  letters.” 

Sadie  blushed  at  the  flattery. 

“He’s  mighty  busy  down  in  Chicago.” 

“Well,  next  year  you’ll  have  to  bring 
this  friend  of  yours  up  to  work  for  me. 
Would  he  like  this  hayseed  life?” 

“Like  it?”  she  cried,  her  eyes  snap- ' 
ping.  “I  guess  a  fellow  who’ll  slave 
in  a  dirty,  noisy  city,  skipping  vaca¬ 
tions  and  all,  just  so  he  can  buy  a  farm 
some  day  would  like  it!” 

“Oh,  he’s  that  sort,  is  he?”  Horn- 
blow  asked. 

But  after  Sadie  had  bet  that  he  was 
and  Hornblow  had  gone,  her  mouth ' 
drooped  threateningly.  The  yearning,  | 
the  hopelessness  was  unmistakable  in  j 
her  eyes.  ' 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Ezra  asked 
Sadie  to  ride  in  his  car  with  him. 
“Business  trip,”  he  explained,  “only  a 
couple  of  hours.” 

They  returned  at  four,  and  when  j 
Sadie  thanked  Hornblow  she  felt  dan- 1 
gerously  lonely.  She  went  to  her  room, 
so  quiet  in  the  Sabbath  hush,  and 
rather  too  warm.  She  looked  into  the 
mirror  and  told  herself  that  some  day 
they  would  have  a  farm  and  a  Ford  and  - 
Sunday  afternoon  rides.  That  alluring ! 
picture  plucked  her  spirits  from  their 
sagging  for  a  time  and  she  went  to  sit 
under  a  maple,  Jessup  open  at  Lesson 
VH,  trying  to  make  her  eyes  under¬ 
stand  the  paragraphs.  Finally,  a  sob 
swam  up  from  somewhere  and  she  shut 
her  lids  to  squeeze  back  the  tears  and 
lay  down  in  the  grass.  Her  make- 
Ix'lieve  lover  was  so  intangible!  Jes¬ 
sup  and  all  it  meant  got  in  the  way  of 
any  future  there  under  the  trees.  All 
this  was  so  sweet  and  peaceful;  living 
here  always,  just  a  friend — no  more —  i 
of  Ezra  Hornblow  would  be  so  heaven¬ 
ly — and  it  was  all  so  far  away,  so  v’erv’ 
far.  She  went  to  sleep. 

Later,  Hornblow  discovered  her  and  , 
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'k'k'kjr'k'k'k'k-k'k'kir'kir-kiriririririr'iieirir'kirir 

A  Short  Cut  to  Knowledge  That  Heretofore 
Took  Many  Months  to  Acquire 

Learn  Paragon 

Shorthand  in  7  Days 


Yankee  ingenuity  hat  invented  a  ikorthand  that  it  pottible  to  acquire  in  7  days, 
opening  an  opportunity  to  thousands  ol  ambitious  men  and  women  lor  quick 
vancemenl  and  greater  acl^vement.  Think  of  being  able  a  week  from  today  to 
read  and  write  every  word  in  this  advertisement  in  shorthand,  or  any  word  in  the 

En^ith  language. 

You  can  harmy  b^eve 


Try  This  Lesson  Now 

Take  tW  ordiiury  loachsnd  letMr  Elim* 

instc  everything  but  the  long  downttroke  sod  there 
wil  fenuin  /  Tlii,  is  the  Fangoo  symbol  for 
D.  It  is  alwsys  wrinen  downward. 

From  the  longhand  letter  rub  out  every* 

ihiog  eicept  the  upper  port « the  orcle  and  you 
wiS  have  the  Paragon  E  • 

Write  this  circle  at  the  kogiaaing  of  /  and 
yoo  wil  have  Ed  ^ 

By  letting  the  cirdc  remain  opoa  n  wiB  be  a  kook, 
and  this  kook  uands  (or  A.  Tbua  ^  will  be 
Ad.  Add  another  A  at  the  end  thus  t/  and  you 
wil  have  a  gitfs  name.  Ada, 

From  ehminatc  the  initial  and  final  arokes 

god  ^  wd  remain  which  is  the  Paragon  symbol 
foe  O. 

For  the  loagkaad  which  is  made  of  T 

snokea  you  use  tha  oao  horisonul  stroke 

Therefore.  would  be  Mo. 

Now  continue  the  E  across  the  M,  lo  aS  to  add 
D-^tka  and  you  wil  have  Mod,  Now  add 

the  largo  clrck  O  and  you  wil  have  ^ 
(medo),  which  ia  Mbadow,  wkk  the  ailda  A  and 
W  omitted. 

To*  now  kavc  5  of  tkc  ckaracters.  Tkcre  art 
•niy  26  in  all.  Tkea  yta  memorise  26  simple 
wti^'sigM,  6  prefii  akkrevialioM  and  one  rnl# 
•I  coatractiotts.  Tkat  is  all. 


The  complete  course 
arranged  for  home 
study  can  now  be 
purchased  for  only 


$5»? 
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it,  and  it  sounds  almost  too 
good  to  be  true,  but  read 
what  Mi.  Carl  A.  Jack- 
son,  ^  Shdbyviiie,  Ul., 
wrote  us  on  Feb.  2,1918. 

!  rectrvtdyoHr  Course 
'  in  Shorthand  and  tnas- 
tered  the  entire  theory 
n-ithin  Hve  hours  after  t 
received  it.  There  is  no 
reason  nhy  /  shouldn't 
be  able  to  -write  ISO 
words  a  minute  4^ter  a 
little  practice.  To  those 

who  want  to  become  shorthand  writers  and  expert  stenographers^  / 
commend  your  Course  wry  highly." 

.And  Mr.  Jackson’s  experience  with  PARAGON  Shorthaml  is  not  ex¬ 
ceptional.  We  receive  such  lettersas  this  almost  daily,  but  lack  of  space 
does  not  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  publish  more  of  them.  PARAGON 
is  being  used  in  the  offices  of  the  largest  firms  and  corporations  in  the 
worhi.  such  as  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Vnitetl  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
great  railway  systems,  as  well  as  in  offices  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Actually  in  Seven  Days 

At  the  end  of  7  days  you  will  have  mastered  PARAGON.  You  can  then 
imme<li.ttely  begin  using  it  for  your  menioranvla.  If  you  wish  to  qualify  for 
a  position,  then  at  the  end  of  a  week  you  will  start  speed  practice  to  acquire 
the  necessary  speed.  See  how  perfectly  easy  it  is.  The  entire  System 
consists  of : 

The  Paragon  Alphabet 

26  Simple  Word-Signs 
6  PreBx  AbtM’ewistiont 
1  General  Rule  for  Contractions 

Nothing  more.  As  for  its  simplicity,  take  the  lesson  at  the  left.  It 
teaches  vou  five  of  the  24  characters.  Try  it.  See  how  little  time  it  takes 
to  fnastc\  it.  Then  redize  tlut  you  already  know  5  oi  the  26  characters. 

An  Instrument  to  Greater  Succect 

PARAGON  Shorthand  is  invaluable  not  only  to  those  who  wish  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  Shorthand  position,  but  also  to  every  man  an<l  woman  in  busi¬ 
ness.  To  write  an  order  rapidly ;  to  take  down  a  telephone  messiige  word 
for  word;  to  make  an  instant  record  of  valuable  information,  etc.,  etc. — 
you  can  acquire  this  art  during  SEVHN  evening  of  just  ONE  week.  You 
know  how  it  is.  Two  persons  apply  for  a  position — one  knows  Shorthand 
and  the  other  does  not— the  one  who  knows  shorthand  WINS  EVERY 
TIME. 

This  Precious  Knowledge  Yours  for  $5 

The  entire  Course  of  PARAGON  Shorthand— an  education  in  this  art  — 
is  yours  now  for  only  S5.  Until  recently  the  s<ime  Course,  taught  by  the 
inventor  personally  for  15  years  by  mail  with  examination,  was  $j5.  Now, 
with  the  addition  ^  an  ingenious  self-examination  method  of  the  inven¬ 
tors',  you  get  it  all  for  $5. 

Your  Money  Back  if  it  Fails 

Send  US  $5  and  if  after  seven  days  PARAGON  is  not  entirely  satisfaaory 
to  you  we  shall  be  glad  to  refund  your  money  without  question. 

offer  eubject  to  withdrawal  without  notice 
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postage  prepaid.  If  not  en¬ 
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Adding  and  Checking  Machine  | 

Adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest  priced 
machines.  Also  directly  subtracts.  Eliminates 
errors.  Is  portable  ami  fuiiKly  for  use  on  desk, 
ledger,  etc.  I'sed  by  I*.  S.  Govt.,  B.  &  O. 
Ry.,  International  Harx ester  Co.,  ami  thous¬ 
ands  of  business  ami  professional  men.  Sent 
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fne  trial.  Send  no  ii.oney,  but  write  totlay. 
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selected  from  SWEET  catalog — no 
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to  be  made  only  after  you  are  convinced 
tliat  SWEET  values  cannot  be  equalled. 
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passed  cautiously  on,  but  he  did  see 
the  redness  about  lid  and  nostril  and 
the  rudimentary  lesson  in  shorthand, 
as  the  unconscious  fingers  still  held  the 
book  open.  He  entered  his  house  and 
sat  a  long  time,  looking  out  at  the  dis¬ 
tant  waters  of  the  bay,  now  and  then 
smiling  to  himself. 

One  evening,  Sadie  sat  with  Horn- 
blow  on  the  porch  of  his  tenant-house 
watching  the  lightning  play  across  the 
sky,  and  his  friendly  talk  was  like 
flashes  of  light  to  her  starved  heart. 
Another  evening,  for  an  hour,  she 
helped  him  check  his  accounts,  her  eyes 
intent  on  his  handsome  face.  The 
woman  who  had  been  head  of  the  pack¬ 
ing-table  Ijecame  ill  and  left,  and  Ezra 
put  Sadie  in  her  place,  where  during 
those  last  rushing  days,  she  was  his 
right-hand  helper. 

In  spite  of  her  conviction  that  she 
must  prevent  it,  a  hope  began  to  find 
root  in  Sadie’s  heart,  a  hope  that  Horn- 
blow  thus  singled  her  out,  not  wholly 
because  of  her  skill,  but  because  she 
interested  him.  This  hope  fed  on  the 
fact  that  now  and  then  she  looked  up 
to  see  him  staring  at  her  and  that  the 
laughter  she  had  at  first  found  in  his 
eyes  was  no  longer  there.  Then,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  last  trjdng  after¬ 
noons  he  said  to  her,  “I  wish  every 
girl  who  came  up  this  road  turned  out 
to  he  as  good  help  as  you  are.” 

Her  hope  wilted.  '‘Every  girl!”  He 
saw  in  her  only  a  female  hand.  His  one 
wish  was  that  others  might  he  like  her. 

That  moment  marked  a  crisis,  a  turn¬ 
ing-point.  Somehow,  when  she  arose 
ne.xt  morning,  Sadie’s  spirits  did  not 
rebound  to  the  glory  of  life  in  the  cool, 
fruit-laden  orchards.  She  felt  sodden, 
depressed.  The  morning  was  gray,  too, 
and  hurrying  through  breakfast,  she  did 
not  see  Ezra’s  worried  eyes  as  they 
roved  between  the  gathering  clouds  and 
her. 

Rain  came  in  the  middle  of  the  fore¬ 
noon  and  the  enforced  idleness  made 
Sadie  as  dreary  as  the  day  itself.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  sun  broke  through, 
making  jewels  for  the  trees,  and  the 
washed  wind  blew  out  of  the  south, 
warm  and  comforting.  Hornhlow  smiled 
at  supper  and  after  the  meal  said  to 
Sadie:  “Won’t  you  play  with  me 
'  to-night?  I’ll  take  you  to  the  movies 
;  in  town  or  anywhere  you  like.” 

“Oh,  I  can’t!”  Sadie  protested,  afraid 
to  allow  herself  the  precious  hour, 
knowing  that  it  was  only  another  taste 
of  the  dream  that  would  not  come 
true.  “You  see,  I - 

“Oh,  that  chap  won’t  care,  will  he?” 
Ezra  broke  in,  smiling  at  her  with  a 
recurrence  of  the  laughing  light  in  his 
eye  and  a  new  quality  in  his  manner. 
“You  see,  I  handle  the  mail,  going  and 
coming;  I  don’t  think  he  has  a  right 
to  care.  I — don’t  think  you  really 
care.  Won’t  you  ^ome  along,  just  this 
once?  You’ll  be  going  soon - ” 

“Oh,  don’t!”  she  broke  in  hoarsely. 


“Don’t!  Don’t!” — her  voice  weaken¬ 
ing  as  she  fled  up  the  stairs. 

Had  his  way  of  telling  her  that  she 
had  failed  to  deceive  him  on  another 
count  not  been  so  dismaying,  Sadie  might 
have  seen  the  want  in  his  eyes,  heard 
the  earnest  longing  in  his  voice;  but  all 
she  knew  was  that  he  had  struck  down 
her  last  house  of  cards,  had  dissipated 
her  last  air-ca.stle;  over  and  over  she 
told  herself  that :  he  had  found  her  out 
— he  had  found  her  out — until  she  slept. 

.After  breakfast  he  approached,  his 
face  grave,  and  said:  “()h,  say,  now, 

I’m  sorry.  I’m  such  a  bungler - ” 

But  Sadie  interrupted:  “Please,  Mr. 
Hornhlow!” 

“But  I  owe  you  an  apology!” 

“Don’t — or  I’ll  have  to  go  away.” 
Troubled,  he  turned  from  her. 
Troubled,  Sadie  went  on  with  her  task. 
And  still  troubled,  she  entered  on  her 
last  day  in  the  cool  orchard,  no  longer 
fruit-laden.  In  the  hltKks  of  trees 
which  had  borne  earlier  in  the  season, 
nourishing  cover  crops  were  already 
springing  up,  the  last  rows  to  lie  stripj)ed 
of  their  fruit  hung  listless,  like  fagged 
toilers  whose  stint  is  over  and  who  lop 
heartlessly  before  recommencing  their 
tasks.  The  life  seemed  to  have  gone 
from  the  place.  .And  surely,  the  spirit 
had  gone  from  Sadie’s  heart. 

The  pickers  were  to  dance  that  night 
in  the  big  barn. 

“Of  course,  you’ll  come,”  Ezra  said 
to  her.  “A’ou  go  in  the  morning.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  before  that  time.” 

She  mumbled  an  assent,  though  she 
doubted  her  courage.  To  lie  with  him, 
to  dance  with  him,  would  l)e  far  better 
than  the  best  of  her  old  dreams,  hut 
when,  standing  in  her  room  debating 
with  herself,  the  first  music  came  from 
the  phonograph  across  the  way  and  the 
clatter  of  tongues  gave  way  to  a  mea¬ 
sured  scraping  of  feet,  she  cried  out: 

“I  can’t  go.  He  knows  I’m  a  sham 
— a  four-flusher.  He  wants  to— he’ll 
want  to  l)e  kind  to  me,  and  make  me 
stop  lying — I  couldn’t  stand  it!” 

So  she  flung  herself  on  the  bed  and 
clutched  the  pillow  in  fevered  fists  and 
opened  the  wells  of  her  grief. 

She  ached  dully  after  giving  vent  to 
her  emotion.  She  knew  that  she  could 
never  look  at  Ezra  Hornhlow  again; 
knew  that  every  memory  of  him  was  a 
wrench  at  her  heart.  She  wanted  to 
lie  away  where  he  could  never  see  her, 
to  find  refuge  from  the  torment  of  regret 
that  would  come  at  sight  of  him. 

She  packed  her  hag  by  moonlight. 
She  patted  fondly  the  aprons  she  had 
worn  through  those  weeks  in  the  cool, 
fruit-laden  orchards.  She  tucked  Jes¬ 
sup  away  with  a  pang  in  her  throat, 
for  now  that  dream  seemed  as  hope¬ 
less  as  the  others.  She  put  on  her 
pumps  and  her  mushroom  hat,  and 
paused  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  listen. 

It  was  the  last  dance  and  the  “con¬ 
traption”  that  furnished  the  music  was 
grinding  out  “Home,  Sweet  Home.” 
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What  a  mockery  to  the  girl,  running 
away  to  Hindelbaum’s!  A  home — a 
sweet  home!  She  thought  of  the  room 
against  the  elevated  and  wanted  to  be 
there  quickly,  to  cling  close  to  what 
she  was,  to  stop  tantalizing  herself  by 
these  imaginings  of  what  might  have 
Ijeen. 

She  stumbled  down  the  stairs  and 
sprinted,  her  legs  flying  up  the  road  to 
be  out  on  the  highway,  trudging  toward 
the  town,  before  the  dancers  came  from 
the  barn. 

Footsteps  behind  her;  a  voice  calling 
her  name.  She  turned  a  startled  face 
over  her  shoulder  and  ran  faster. 

“Sadie!”  he  called.  “Sadie,  come 
back — Sadie!”  But  not  until  his  hand 
reached  out  and  shut  down  firmly  on 
her  shoulder  did  she  stop. 

“Don’t!  Oh,  don’t!”  she  begged, 
twisting  to  be  free. 

He  shook  her  roughly  and  made  her 
face  him.  “What  are  you  doing?”  he 
demanded  breathlessly,  his  voice  trem¬ 
bling. 

“Go — going  away!” 

“Without  letting  me  talk  to  you. 
Without  letting  me  tell  you  what  I’ve 
got  to  tell  you,  Sadie?” 

She  dropp>e(l  the  bag  and  lifted  her 
hands  to  her  face. 

“Oh,  please,  don’t!”  she  begged.  “I 
know  what  it  is!  You’re  kind.  I 
know  I  shouldn’t  have  done  it  to  you. 

I  know  you  found  me  out.  I’m  only  a 
fo — four — just  a  fo — four-flusher!” 

Then  she  w'as  tight  against  him  and 
his  arms  were  stilling  her  shoulders  and 
his  face  was  in  her  hair,  for  he  had 
knocked  off  her  hat. 

“Dear  little  four-flusher!”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  “Dear  Sadie  Deere!  Why, 
liaven’t  you  seen  that  I  had  to  have 
you  all  along?  Couldn’t  you  know? 
And  I  wasn’t  sure  until  just  the  other 
day  that  it  was  all  a  game  of  pretend 
with  you — you’re  such  a  good  pre¬ 
tender.  I  thought  maybe  there  was 
somebody  else.  I  knew  that  with  the 
other  things  you  were  only  dreaming 
out  loud  because  you  w’anted  ’em  so 
badly  you  couldn’t  do  without  them. 
Your  summers  picking  cherries,  grow¬ 
ing  up  on  a  farm.  I  knew!  I  know  all 
about  Jessup,  too,  and  you  tr\’ing  to  lie 
a  stenographer.  But  the  lover.  You 
see,  that  meant  so  much  to  me  I  was 
afraid  to  decide.  He  was  just  a  dream 
boy,  too,  wasn’t  he?  Wasn’t  he,  Sadie?” 
— shaking  her  gently.  “And  won’t  you 
change  him  for  an  alive  one?  For  one 
who  has  a  farm  and  who  needs  a  Sadie? 
Can’t  you?” 

She  made  a  funny  sound  in  her  throat 
and  though  she  would  not  look  at  him 
she  wrapped  her  arms  tightly  about  his 
neck.  He  kissed  her  hungrily. 

“I’ll  never  pretend  again,”  she  prom¬ 
ised  in  a  strained  voice.  “Never;  hon¬ 
est!” 

“We  won’t  have  to,  sweetheart.  It 
won’t  be  necessary  to  pretend  happiness. 
It’s  ours — right  here!” 


MAP  OF  MADi^.VnSCONSIN 
HEAVY  Bl^K  LINES  INDICATE 
yATYia  PAVEMENTS 


Presert/es  Roads 
Pret/ents  Dust- 


Let  Us  Introduce  You 
To  a  Town  that 
Believes  in  Good  Roads! 


Did  you  ever  see  a  more  interesting 
layout  of  a  city  than  this  of  Madison? 

Lake-fronts  at  top,  bottom,  and  end. 

And  what  a  waistline!  A  lithe 
young  American  city  of  the  very 
best  and  most  progressive  type. 

Its  streets  are  its  special  care.  Its 
motor-cars  are  so  many,  its  trucking  is 
so  heavy,  that  the  town  demands 
streets  that  are  dustless,  mudless,  and 
bumpless. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  Taroia  town. 

Note  the  black  lines  in  the  map: 
those  are  Tarvia  streets — 39  miles 
of  them! 

Madison  began  with  Tarvia  in  1908. 

The  people  liked  it  so  well  that  street 

after  street  has  been  treated  with  T arvia.  interested  v 

The  officials  gave  the  people  what  they  slad  only  to  send 
wanted,  namely,  streets  without  dust,  with-  good-roads  literature,  I 
out  mud,  without  noise,  and  without  big  advice  on  specific  roa 
maintenance  expense. 

Special  Service  Pep 

Madiron  continued  to  use  Tarvia  extensive-  Mm*  i. 

ly  during  1917  and  the  Tarvia  mileage  in  road  autl»ririe5.The  Barrett  Compa 

fj;*  1.  *11  I  I  •  I  •  I"*  opecial  ^rvice  Uepartment, whicl 

Madison  will  be  bigger  this  year.  ror  minute  on  all  n»d  problems.  Ify 
Madison,  like  hundreds  of  other  American 

towns,  has  found  in  Tarvia  the  solution  of  ol  «penenced  engineera.  Tills  s*r 

I  •  J  L I  asking.  It  you  want  betnr  roooi 

the  vexatious  road  problem.  thu  Department  can  greatly  assist ; 


(Vppn  picture)  * 

MaSson  Street,  Madison,  IViscondn,  construct 
with  ^Tarvia-X,**  penetration  method,  igi2 
(Lower  ^cture) 

Re^eni  Street,  Madison,  Iriscomin,  constructed  with 
Tarria  Topeka- Mix  on  old  macadam  base,  tgty 
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Whatni  You  Give? 

CATURDAY — no  school — yet  Aunt  Polly  said  he 

had  to  whitewash  the  fence.  Work  on  a  holiday! 
When  he  had  planned  such  a  wonderful  day  full  of 
swimming— pirates  and  things.  But  Tom  Sav^yer 
was  a  clever  imp  and  he  not  only  managed  so  that  the 
other  l»ys  did  the  whitewashing — but  he  got  these 
same  victims  to  pay  him  for  allowing  them  to  do  the 
work. 

It  is  the  most  famous  story  in  the  world— ever>*  man 
knows  it— ^ver>*  man  lived  it — but  only  Mark  Twain 
could  tell  it — for  to  sympathetic  understanding  of  man 
and  boy  he  added  the  style  of  genius. 


MARK  TWAIN 

25  VOLUMES  —  Novels  —  Boys*  Stories  —  Humor — 
Essays — Travel — History 

He  is  the  greatest  -American  who  ever  put 
pen  to  paper.  The  San  Francisco  “Bulle¬ 
tin**  said  only  recently — “VVithout  his  in¬ 
fluence,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say.  Amer¬ 
ican  humor  would  be  far  different  from 
what  it  is.  Millions  have  read  his  lx>oks — 
perhaps  -America  itself  would  be  different 
if  it  were  not  for  his  influence.  Looking 
backward  upon  his  period  he  seems  an  in¬ 
evitable  phenomenon.  American  history* 
would  not  be  complete  without  him.  There 
HAD  to  be  a  Mark  Twain,  just  as  there 
had  to  be  an  Abraham  Lincoln.*' 


LOW  PRICE  SALE 
MUST  STOP 

Mark  Twain  wanted  every  one  in  .America 
to  own  a  set  of  his  books.  So  one  of  the 
last  things  he  asked,  was  that  we  make  a 
set  at  so  low  a  price  that  every  one  might 
own  one.  He  said,  “Don’t  make  fine  li¬ 
tmus.  Don't  make  editions  to  sell  for 
$200  and  I300  and  li.ooo.  Make  good 
books,  books  good  to  look  at  and  easy  to 
read  and  make  their  price  low.**  So  we 
have  made  this  set.  Up  to  now  we  have  been 
able  to  sell  it  at  this  low*  price.  Rising  costs 
make  it  impossible  to  continue  the  sale  at 
the  low  price.  New  editions  will  cost  very 
much  more  than  this  Author's  National 
Edition.  You  must  mail  the  coupon  at 
once  if  you  want  a  set  at  a  popular  price. 

This  edition  will  soon  be  withdrawn,  and 
then  you  will  pay  considerably  more 
for  your  Mark  Twain. 

Send  Coupon — No  Money — To-day 

Harper  &  Brothers 

Est.  1817  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Sq.,  New  York 

Send  me.  all  charges  prepaid,  a  set  of  Mark  Twain, 
in  25  volumes,  illustrated,  bound  in  green  cloth,  stamped 
in  gold,  with  trimmed  edges.  If  not  satisfactory*  I  w’ill 
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“I  think  it  the  only  honest  and  decent 
thing  you  can  do  by  your  own,”  she 
flung  his  words  back  at  him. 

“There  are  other  days  coming — my 
own  could  wait — a  little  longer,”  he 
hesitated. 

“For  what,  Joe?”  Calhoun  asked 
sharply. 

“Tim,  you  don’t  understand.  Re¬ 
member,  I’ve  been  with  Grimes  since 
I  was  a  boy.  I  love  the  business.  I 
helped  to  make  it.  If  Grimes  would 
just  let  me  have  a  free  hand,  and  run 
it  like  a  partner - ” 

“That  he’ll  never  do,”  Calhoun 
laughed,  in  amused  contempt.  “He’s 
bound  to  be  the  big  boss!” 

“I  know  it,”  Keys  admitted. 

“But  don’t,”  the  words  were  wrung 
from  him,  “don’t  harass  me  any  more 
to-night!  There’s  a  lot  in  what  you  say, 
Tim.  I’ll  think  it  over!” 

“Let  me  talk  to  him  alone,”  Mrs. 
Keys  signaled. 

Calhoun  took  the  hint  and  rose.  “.Ml 
right,  Joe.  You  think  about  it  to-night, 
and  come  to  the  hotel  in  the  morning.” 

When  Calhoun  had  gone,  Caroline 
Keys  went  ov'er  to  her  husband  and 
slipped  down  beside  him,  where  he  sat 
with  his  head  in  his  hands.  She  put 
her  arms  around  him  and  laid  her 
smooth  cheek  against  his.  Her  fra¬ 
grance  was  as  soothing  as  the  scent  of 
lilacs  in  spring. 

“Joe,  do  you  love  me?” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“How  much?” 

“All  the  world.” 

“That’s  the  w'ay  I  love  you.”  It 
was  their  formula.  “Then,  won’t  you 
make  the  change  for  my  sake?” 

“Caroline,  do  you  think  it  right?” 

“Did  I  ever  ask  you  to  do  what  was 
not  right?  Think  how  happy  we 
might  be,  with  a  little  more,  if  you  did 
not  have  to  work  so  hard.  We  don’t 
possess  our  own  souls.  We’re  in  bond¬ 
age  to  that  horrible,  profane  old  man. 
He  comes  between  us  and  the  jov  of 
life!” 

“You’re  not  just  to  him,  dear,”  Keys 
said,  caressing  her  dark  hair.  “You 
don’t  like  him.” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  she  sputtered,  as 
viciously  as  only  a  loving  woman  can 
who  sees  her  dear  one  in  danger.  “I 
hate  him,  and  he  hates  me.  He  thinks 
he  owns  you — he  tried  his  best  to  keep 
you  from  marrying  me!” 

“There,  there,  Caroline,”  Keys  con¬ 
soled,  for  she  had  come  to  tears.  “I 
suppose  you’re  right,  dear.  I  know 
you  are.  I  owe  you  most.  My  life  be¬ 
longs  to  you.  But  how  shall  I  tell  him?” 

That  was  what  kept  Keys  awake  all 
night.  It  was  that  which  made  him 
linger  over  the  breakfast  he  barely 
tasted.  His  wife,  wdse  in  her  hour, 
said  no  more;  she  was  not  the  woman 


to  upset  a  hard-won  victor}’  by  needless 
words.  But  before  she  kissed  him 
good-by,  she  Uxiked  deep  into  his  eyes, 
and,  afterward,  a  moment,  she  held 
him  very  tight. 

Old  man  Grimes  met  Keys  at  the 
front  door.  His  red  face  was  drawn 
into  a  scowl.  His  eyes  glared  angrily 
and  his  mouth  was  a  bitter  triangle. 

“Can't  you  ever  get  down  on  time,” 
Joe?”  he  complained.  “Dunno  how 
much  trade  we  lost  this  morning. 
Seems  to  me  you  might  have  the 
interest  of  the  business  at  heart. 
Harry’s  gone.  I  had  to  cuss  him  out 
this  morning,  and  he  quit  cold.  You 
ought  to  be  here  to  ’tend  to  things!” 

“Don’t  you  think  you  could  manage 
all  right  without  me?  You  say  so  a 
dozen  times  a  day.” 

“Certainly  I  could,”  snapped  Grimes 
loftily,  but  with  his  small,  fierce  eyes 
following  Keys’s  face.  “I’d  manage 
’em  better’n  you  do,  but  so  long  as 
you're  supposed  to  look  after  ’em,  I 
want  you  to  be  here  on  the  job  and  not 
leave  me  to  do  the  things  you’re  paid 
to  see  to.” 

He  stopped,  out  of  breath,  his  gaze 
still  curiously  fixed  on  Keys,  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  draw  a  retort  that  he 
dreaded. 

“If  you  feel  that  way,”  said  Keys, 
striving  to  speak  pleasantly,  yet  to 
make  manifest  his  meaning,  “Perhaps 
I’d  better  follow  Henry’s  e.xample  and 
quit  too.” 

“Then  I’d  tell  you  same  as  I  told 
him,”  snarled  Grimes,  “to  get  to  hell 
out  of  here  if  you’re  going!  If  you 
ain’t,  get  busy!” 

Grimes  waited,  arms  akihibo,  yet, 
even  as  he  blustered  his  challenge. 
Keys  seemed  to  sense  an  unease  be¬ 
neath  the  old  man’s  proud  defiance. 

“I  have  an  errand  of  my  own  to  look 
after  first,”  Keys  explained,  very 
gravely,  “and  then  I’ll  come  back  and 
try  to  straighten  out  things — and — ” 
he  wanted  to  say  the  rest  of  it,  but 
somehow  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat. 

“Errand  of  your  own?  What  busi¬ 
ness  you  got  putting  your  personal 
affairs  ahead  of  your  work?” 

“I'll  tell  you  when  I  come  back,”  said 
Keys  gently. 

He  started  to  cross  the  street,  but 
a  nameless  sound  made  him  turn. 

Grimes  had  followed  him  to  the 
dirty,  unpainted  doorway.  His  face 
was  a  pasty  white. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Keys  had 
ever  seen  that  red  face  pallid.  The 
whole  shapeless  body  of  the  man  was 
shaking.  One  rough,  dirty  paw 
clutched  the  door-frame  and  the  other 
tugged  at  the  puffy  throat  from  which 
the  nameless  sound  came  again. 

As  Keys’s  muscles  tightened  to  spring 
back  to  aid.  Grimes  steadied  himself 
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with  an  effort.  The  blood  poured  back 
into  his  face,  reddened  his  starting  eyes. 

“Go  on  about  your  business,  damn 
you,”  he  howled,  “and  get  it  ov'er  with!” 

Grimes  was  himself  again. 

Keys  crossed  the  street  to  the  Palace 
Hotel,  where  he  found  Calhoun  im¬ 
patiently  pacing  the  lobby. 

“Made  up  your  mind?”  he  called. 

Keys  slumped  into  one  of  the  lobby 
chairs,  and  Calhoun  perched  on  the 
edge  of  another  beside  him. 

“Well,  well?”  he  clamored. 

Keys  was  staring  through  the  open 
doorway  at  the  frowsy,  fussy  figure  of 
old  man  Grimes,  whom  he  could  see, 
still  raging  about  the  front  of  the  store 
across  the  street. 

“Tim,”  Keys  said  at  last,  “I  don’t 
know  what  I  ought  to  do.  Maybe  I’m 
not  doing  right  by  my  wife  and  the  kids, 
but  their  time  must  come  later.  I 
can’t  quit  the  old  man,  Timmy;  I  can’t! 
He  needs  me  most!” 

Keys  would  not  argue,  although 
Calhoun  urged  long  and  stubbornly, 
until  Keys  rose  and  left  him.  He  had 
hardly  entered  the  store  before  Grimes 
was  upon  him. 

“I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Joe,”  he  de¬ 
clared  savagely,  his  face  flaming,  “I 
ain’t  going  to  pay  you  a  big  salarj’  to 
loaf  in  hotel  chairs,  swapping  yarns 
with  drummers  while  the  store  is  going 
to  the  devil.  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  pay 
you  any  salary.  I  don’t  give  a  cuss 
whether  you  stay  here  or  not,  but  if 
you  do,  you’ve  got  to  carry  the  load. 
You'll  have  to  be  an  equal  partner, 
that’s  what!  By  the  Eternal,  I’ll  have 
a  lawyer  draw'  up  the  papers  to-day, 
and  we’ll  see  if  you  can’t  be  made  to 
’tend  to  things!” 

Keys  stared  in  dumb  wonder  at  the 
awful  old  man,  .scarcely  believing  the 
words  his  ears  heard. 

“I’m  not  going  to  spend  all  my  life 
telling  you  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it!”  Grimes  urged  on.  “I’m  going  to 
take  a  trip  to  Hot  Springs  and  rest  my 
old  bones.  You  ain’t  got  a  mite  of 
gratitude,  but  I’ll  see  if  you  can’t  be 
brought  to  time.  I’m  going  to  chuck 
the  whole  damn  business,  and  you  can 
run  it,  or  let  it  go  to  pot — I  don’t  care- 
a  cuss  which!” 

Keys  stood  speechless,  his  heart 

aching.  He  understood  at  last. 

Grimes,  in  his  own  sweet  way,  w'as 

hammering  home  w’ith  insults  the  con¬ 
cession  Keys  had  never  dreamed  the 
old  man  could  make — was  making  him 
an  equal  partner. 

When  Keys  did  find  words,  they 

were  slow  and  husky,  for  the  lump  in  his 
throat. 

“I’ll — I’ll — do  my  best — partner!” 
he  stammered.  “Shake  on  it!” 

The  old  man  reared  back  in  savage 
refusal.  Hi.s  eyes  blazed  in  his  fierce 
red  face.  Then,  for  an  instant,  the 
mask  of  pride  and  anger  dropped,  and, 
W'ith  a  grip  that  made  Keys  wince. 
Grimes  grasped  the  proffered  hand. 
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The  SKIPPER 


By  Howard  ^^heeler 


ON  APRIL  18,  1906,  I  stood  at  Ninth  and  Market  Streets  in  San  Francisco  and  watched  a  city  in  flames.  I  saw  it.  I  tried 
to  “get”  it.  I  couldn’t.  It  was  too  big. 

Very  recently  I  was  along  the  battle  fronts  in  Europe.  I  watched  many  things.  I  experienced  exactly  the  same  sensation 
— only  magnified  a  thousand  times — a  sensation  of  utter  mental  helplessness.  Impression  after  impression,  one  driving  hard  on  the 
other,  piling  up,  pressing  down,  imtil  all  effort  to  measure  the  colossal  thing  of  which  they  were  little  bits  was  imconsciously  abandoned 
— that  was  my  experience.  It  seemed  as  though  my  mind  was  a  camera,  my  eyes  a  shutter,  the  shutter  blinking  and  blinking,  record¬ 
ing  picture  after  picture,  unassorted,  terrific.  I  found  high  inspiration  in  these  impressions;  awful  depression. 

When  I  came  home,  I  had  the  answer  to  nothing  —only  the  deep  conviction  that  for  each  one  of  us  nothing  really  coimts  now  ex¬ 
cept  giving,  striving,  enduring,  without  regard  to  sacrifice.  I  got  that  much  from  what  I  saw. 

The  purpose  in  this  article  and  in  the  ones  that  are  to  follow  is  simply  to  pass  on  those  of  my  impressions  which  stand  out  most 
vividly.  Taken  together  they  will  not  be  a  connected  narrative — simply  the  pictures  as  the  mental  camera  caught  them.  They  are 
being  published  in  the  hope  that  they  will  give  others  something  of  what  they  gave  me. 


From  the  place  where  I  stood 
at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
bridge,  his  figure  stood  out 
against  the  sky-line  like  the 
silhouette  of  a  statue. 

It  was  somewhere  near  to  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  When  I  had 
climbed  up  to  the  bridge  at  about  seven 
o’clock,  the  same  figure  was  there  on 
the  deck  over  the  chart-house.  It  was 
misty  then,  and  raw.  During  the  night 
the  mist  had  disappeared;  but  the  sky 
was  still  overcast.  The  sea  was  calm — 
long,  rolling  swells  seemed  to  come  out 
of  nowhere  and  to  go  into  nowhere. 

The  transport  was  in  the  submarine 
zone.  How  we  knew  it  I  do  not  know. 
No  one  told  us.  No  unusual  orders  had 
been  given.  The  routine  of  the  ship 
had  gone  on  all  day  as  it  had  every  day 
since  our  departure  from  America. 
Yet  we  all  knew.  Somehow  at  mess  the 
conversation  had  turned  to  life -pre¬ 
servers.  VV'e  had  jollied  the  ship’s  doc¬ 
tor  because  he  divulged  the  fact  that  he 
had  brought  with  him  one  of  the  new¬ 
fangled  life  suits  that  carry  with  them 
foocl,  water,  stimulants,  and  other 
things  designed  to  give  health  and  com¬ 
fort  after  a  sudden  plunge  into  icy  wa¬ 
ter.  But  I  for  one  had  entered  into  the 
teasing  of  the  doctor  conscious  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  hollow  feeling  in  the  region  of  my 
stomach,  with  an  indefinite  yearning 
toward  a  life  suit.  All  the  rest  of  us 


had  only  the  canvas  arrangements 
passed  out  to  us  the  day  we  got  aboard. 
Each  had  his  own  at  the  side  of  his 
chair,  hanging  over  the  back  of  his 
chair,  or  loosely  thrown  over  his  shoul¬ 
ders. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  that. 
The  skipper’s  orders  from  the  first 
were  that  we  were  never  to  be  without 
our  life-preservers.  But,  somehow,  on 
that  day  the  life-preservers  and  the  boat- 
drill  and  the  abandon-ship  drills  and 
the  skipper’s  orders  and  all  the  things 
that  had  gone  into  the  routine  of  life 
aboard  ship  had  taken  on  a  new  sig¬ 
nificance  and  gravity  with  which  I  had 
not  been  impressed  before. 

The  whole  ship  felt  as  I  did,  I  think. 
Courage  was  at  no  lower  ebb.  Spirits 
were  still  high.  But  I  recall  that  there 
was  much  discussion  of  the  skipper; 
what  a  “fine,  manly  chap  he  was;’’ 
what  “a  fine  figure  of  a  naval  officer.” 
“He  sure  knows  his  business,”  was  a 
criticism  that  occurred,  it  seemed  to  me 
afterwards,  with  remarkable  frequency. 
I  think  it  was  all  because  at  last  we 
understood  that  there  u'as  danger,  and 
that  we  were  all  helpless  to  guard 
against  it;  that  this  splendid  chap  who 
“knew  his  business”  was  all  that  stood 
between  us  and  that  danger. 

The  order  for  “no  smoking”  runs 
through  an  American  transport  in  these 
days,  at  early  dusk.  There  is  the  boat¬ 


swain’s  whistle,  one  “last  drag” — and 
a  long  night  ahead.  It  may  be  that  it 
isn’t  the  same  on  all  transports,  but  on 
our  boat  the  “no  smoking”  order 
meant  just  that.  A  few  of  us  there 
were  at  first  who  imagined  that  “no 
smoking”  meant  no  smoking — with 
reservations.  An  arrest,  five  minutes 
in  the  captain’s  cabin,  and  these  few 
understood  for  the  rest  of  the  journey 
that  “no  smoking”  meant  no  smoking 
— just  that. 

So  as  the  days  and  the  nights  passed 
we  had  become  used  to  the  most  rigid 
sort  of  discipline,  and  had  come  to  un¬ 
derstand  it.  To  us  had  come  at  least 
partial  comprehension  of  the  load  of 
responsibility  that  rested  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  clean-cut  young  chap  who 
was  so  often  up  there  on  the  roof  of 
the  chart  -  house.  Without  talking 
about  it  much,  as  I  remember,  we  had 
all  come  to  a  mutual  agreement  that 
since  it  was  up  to  him  alone  to  get  us 
through,  the  least  we  could  do  was  to 
help  him  as  far  as  we  could  by  prompt 
and  unquestioning  obedience. 

As  a  ship-load  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  real  Americans,  once  we 
had  come  to  that  frame  of  mind,  we  had 
somehow  stopped  worrying  about,  or 
at  least  discussing,  the  possibilities  and 
the  probabilities  of  being  sunk  by  mine 
or  submarine.  A  cheerful  sort  of  fatal¬ 
ism  had  settled  over  the  ship.  I  found 
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it  l)elow  decks  as  well  as  in  the  officers’ 
quarters.  If  anything  happened,  it 
would  happen.  That  was  our  frame  of 
mind;  and  if  anything  happened  we 
would  have  to  rely  on  the  skipper;  and 
the  skipper  was  a  fine  chap  who  knew 
his  business. 

To-night  was  our  first  night  in  the 
submarine  zone,  and  as  I  say  I  do  not 
know  how  we  knew  it  except  as  we 
could  compute  the  distance  by  the 
number  of  days  out.  It  seems  to  me 
now  that  there  was  an  unusual  snap 
and  eagerness  in  the  work  of  the  ship’s 
crew.  I  think  I  was  not  the  only  one 
who  took  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
practise  of  the  guns.  Those  young  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  gun  crew  assumed  a  larger 
importance.  There  was  less  reading 
aboard  the  ship  and  more  banter. 

After  mess  we  went  out  on  deck  for 
the  after-supper  smoke,  the  last  one 
until  morning.  Almost  every  night 
there  had  been  singing.  There  was  a 
fat  reserve  officer  from  the  South  some¬ 
where  who  had  brought  along  a  ukulele. 
Almost  every  night  he  and  a  few  of  his 
friends  had  given  concerts  made  up  of 
bits  of  every  song  they  could  remember. 
To-night  there  was  a  bigger  crowd  than 
usual  around  the  ukulele.  We  were  all 
very  gay  and  devil-may-care.  Between 
a  couple  of  the  songs  some  one  came 
off  watch  with  the  information  that  we 
had  run  into  a  cold  current  from  the 
north  and  that  we  were  running  through 
water  that  w’as  38  degrees  cold.  I 
think  it  was  38  degrees.  The  officer 
with  the  ukulele  and  a  big  bass  voice 
struck  up  “What  the  Hell  Do  We 
Care,’’  and  the  crowd  joined  in. 

From  that  we  went  into  “Poor  Old 
Kaiser  Bill,”  which  goes  something  like 
this: 


Your  Uncle  Sam  he’s  got  the  cavalry, 
He’s  got  the  infanliy. 

He’s  got  the  artilleiy. 

.\nd  so,  be  heck,  we’re  off  for  Germany. 
Poor  old  Kaiser  Hill! 


There  wxre  three  more  verses  to 
this,  and  we  w'cnt  through  them  all.  In 
fact,  we  went  through  all  the  songs 
that  had  been  popular  aboard  ship — 
“Over  There,”  “The  Yellow  Ribbon,” 
“Tipperary,”  and  the  others.  For 
what  reason  I  don't  know,  the  song 
that  was  most  {)opular  all  the  way 
acro.ss  is  this  one : 


Take  your  arm  down,  you  naughty  boy! 

Take  your  arm  down,  you  naughty  bciy! 

You  were  out  last  night  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
1  saw  you,  I  saw  you, 

With  your  arm  round  a  pretty  girl, 

Your  head  was  in  a  whirl, 

.\nil  you  told  me  that  you  never  kissed  a  girl 
before. 

Take  your  arm  down,  you  naughty  boy! 

I  found  them  singing  that  same  song 
on  the  front  a  few  weeks  later.  There 
is  something  about  the  swing  of  it  that 
takes  the  rough  edges  off  of  nerves. 
On  this  night  we  sang  it  many  times. 
It  lends  itself  easily  to  “the  barber¬ 
shop  stuff,”  and  maybe,  after  all,  that 
is  the  reason  for  its  popularity. 

Bv  nine  o’clock  the  deck  was  de¬ 


serted  except  for  the  sentries,  the  men 
at  the  guns,  and  a  few  officers  who  had 
not  gone  below  and  who  stood  now  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  rail,  some  of  them  talking 
in  low  tones,  others  like  myself  merely 
postponing  from  minute  to  minute  the 
time  when  they  should  turn  in.  With¬ 
out  lights,  with  nothing  to  smoke  or 
read,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  night  in 
one’s  clothes,  the  resolution  to  go  be¬ 
low  is  a  long  time  in  forming. 

For  no  reason  except  that  I  was  wide¬ 
awake  and  a  bit  restless,  I  went  up  on 
the  bridge.  The  figure  that  stood  there 
on  the  roof  of  the  chart-house  immedi¬ 
ately  after  mess  was  still  there.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  skipper  had  not 
moved.  I  watched  him  for  some  min¬ 
utes.  Except  for  the  shifting  of  his 
head  as  he  swept  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  water,  he  might  indeed  have  been  a 
statue.  Other  ships  in  our  convoy  were 
barely  discernible.  There  was  nothing 
out  there  to  hold  a  man’s  interest.  Yet 
I  knew,  somehow,  that  in  that  man  up 
there  ever}"  faculty  was  alert,  every 
nerve  drawn  for  instant  action. 

Hour  after  hour,  night  after  night, 
it  had  been  the  same  with  him.  Once  he 
had  told  me  that  he  did  not  smoke, 
that  he  used  no  liquor.  He  drank  no 
coffee.  He  did  not  tell  me  why,  but 
now  I  understood.  To-morrow,  per¬ 
haps,  he  would  snatch  a  little  sleep — 
an  hour  now,  fifteen  minutes  another 
time,  and  so  on  through  the  day. 
Then  would  come  his  long  vigil. 

I  turned  in  at  last.  When  I  awoke  I 
thought  it  must  be  close  to  morning. 
In  my  room  it  was  as  black  as  the  inside 
of  an  inkwell.  I  adjusted  my  life-belt, 
got  into  my  overcoat,  and  went  on 
deck.  There  I  could  majie  out  the 
hands  of  my  watch.  It  was  barely 
three  o’clock.  The  gun  crew  had  shifted. 
Lookouts  had  been  relieved.  I  mounted 
to  the  bridge.  It  was  still  there,  the 
silhouette  of  that  solitary  man — this 
“fine  chap”  who  “knew  his  business.” 

Down  below  him,  sleeping,  were  over 
three  thousand  men  who  relied  upon 
him  to  take  them  through  to  the  place 
where  they  themselv’es  had  a  job  to  do. 
His  job  was  to  get  them  there.  He 
was  taking  no  chances.  I  imagine  that 
it  was  all  prosaic  to  him — all  in  the 
day’s  work. 

iMany  a  time  I  have  joined  a  group 
who  have  consumed  an  hour  or  more  in 
damning  the  administration  of  our 
naval  affairs  and  deploring  the  grade  of 
the  navy’s  iwrsonnel.  It  is  one  of  the 
privileges  in  a  democracy  for  citizens 
to  do  this.  P’or  myself,  I  am  one  citizen 
who  has  been  taught  this:  that  it  may 
be  very  silly  to  condemn  flatly  and  in¬ 
discriminately  without  a  fund  of  in¬ 
formation  and  e.xperience  relative  to 
what  one  is  setting  out  to  condemn.  I 
think  it  is  possible  to  be  taught  some¬ 
thing  even  by  the  silhouette  of  a  man 
outlined  against  a  dreary  sky  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning. 
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Note  to  our  readers:  Your  correspondence  is  invited.  We  will  immediately  forward  to  you,  without 
cost,  catalogues  or  information  about  any  make  of  car  or  cars.  If  you  prefer,  address  the  manufacturer  direct. 

Models  ==:Number  of  chassis  Vac  •=Vacuum  Pres  •=Pressure  Grav  »=Gravity  FF  =Full-Floating  SF  =Seini-Floating 


Qatollne  Passenger  Cars 
Names  of  Cars 
and  Addresses  of  the 
Manufacturers  listad 
aiphabetically. 


I 


ABBOTT,  Cleveland,  Ohio  |2 

ALLEN,  Foatorla,  Ohio  |l 

ALTER,  Plymouth,  Mich.  ,  2 

AMERICAN  SIX. 

Plainfield.  N.  J.  1 

ANDERSON, 

Rock  HUl.  8.  C.  2 

APPERSON 

Kokomo,  Ind.  2  ^ 

AUBURN,  Auburn,  Ind.  2  I 

AUSTIN,  I 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1  | 

BELL,  York.  Pa.  2  j 

BIDDLE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1  i 

BIRCH,  Chicago,  lU.  2| 

BOUR-DAVIS,  I 

Detroit,  Mich.  1  I 

BREWSTER. 

New  York.  City 
BRISCOE,  Jackson,  Mich. 


BUICK,  Flint,  Mich. 

BUSH.  Chicago.  Ul. 

CADILLAC.  i, 

Detroit.  Mich. 

CASE,  Racine.  Wla.  I 

CARTER  BROS, 

Hyattsvllle,  Md. 

CHALMERS, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

CHANDLER,  i 

Cleveland,  Ohio  | 

CHEVROLET, 

New  York  City  ! 

COEY  FLYER,  Chicago,  HI. ' 
COLE  8,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

COLUMBIA.  Detroit,  Mich. 
COM ET,  Decatur,  Ill. 
COMMONWEALTH.f«™wij 
Putin-Mnur.  Chicago,  lU. 
CRAWFORD, 

Hagerstown,  Md.  1 

CROW  ELKHART. 

Elkhart,  Ind.  I 

CUNNINGHAM, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  1 

DANIELS8,  Reading.  Pa.  1 

DAVIS,  Richmond,  Ind.  2 

DISPATCH. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  1 

DIXIE  FLYER, 

Louisville.  Ky.  1 

DOBLE  STEAM  CAR. 

Detroit,  Mich.  1 

DODOE  BROTHERS. 

Detroit,  Mich.  I 

DORRIS,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1 

DORT,  Flint,  Mich.  1 

DOUGLAS  8,  (formerly 

Drummond)  Omaha.  Neb.  i 

EAGLE,  Sandusky,  Ohio  1 

DUNN,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  i 

ELCAR,  Elkhart,  Ind.  2 

ELGIN.  Chicago.  Ill.  1 

EMPIRE. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  2 

ERIE,  Palnesvllle,  Ohio  1 

F.  1.  A.  T., 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  1 

FORD,  Detroit,  Mich.  1 

FRANKLIN, 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.  1 

OEM.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  i 

GLIDE.  Peoria.  III.  1 

GRANT,  Cleveland,  Ohio  i 

HACKETT.  Jackson,  Mich.  i 

HAL  TWELVE, 

Cleveland,  Ohio  1 

HARVARD,  Troy.  N.  Y.  :  ] 

HATFIELD,  Sidney,  N.  Y.  :  i 


HAYNES,  Kokomo.  Ind. 

HOLLIER,  Chelsea,  Mich. 
HOMER-LAUGHLIN, 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

HUDSON  SUPER  SIX, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

NUPMOBILE, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
INTERSTATE, 

Muncle,  Ind.  1 1  I 
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Coup# 

Sedan 

Limousine 

3Xx4H 

25.35  122  F 

>alisburyi 

;32x4 

Vac.  s 

>tromb'g< 

Remy  i 

1295  i 

1295  1 

1295  1 

; 

1920 

6 

Cont. 

3Hx5)4 

29.4U  122  > 

allsbury' 

34x4 

Vac.  '6 

itromb'g: 

Remy  1 

1595 

1595 

1595 

2150 

2150 

32\3^ 

4 

own 

3^x5 

22.5  112  ' 

Adams 

FF  33x4 

Vac. 

itromb'g 

luto-Llte  j 

1195 

1095 

1395 

3,Hx4)4  ; 

15.63  106 

30x3^ 

1 

1 

4-6 

Al-Chal. 

3x4  H 

21.60  114 

FF  32x3)4 

Vac. 

A.-Chal.  1 

1 

1 

W’house 

I 

t 

6 

lutenber 

3'4x5  ' 

23.4  122 

'■allsbury  i 

.F  32x4 

Vac. 

Zenith 

Ltw.  Kent' 

1695 

1695  ! 

1645 

1695  i 

3^4X44  1 

1475 

1475  ! 

1475 

1525  ; 

I 

6 

Cont. 

3^x5  >4 

25.25  120  ' 

:)olumb. 

FF  33x4 

Vac. 

Zenith  ; 

W’house 

1925  1 

2165 

2750 

3)4x5 

30  1 

34x4 

ftaytield  1 

i 

22(K)  ' 

2200  ' 

6-8 

Own 

3)4x5 

34  130  1 

Own 

DF  34x4 

Vac. 

Johnson 

BIJur 

1 

2550 

2550 

3400 

Cont. 

3)4x4)4 

23.4  120  1 

1 

/4F  34x4 

Remy 

i 

1345 

1345 

1595  i 

6 

Cont. 

3)4x5)4  , 

29.4  131 

FF  35x4  )4j 

Vac.  j 

Bayfield ! 

Delco 

1395 

1685  , 

1985 

2450 

12 

Weldely 

2)4x5  ' 

39.6  142 

Own 

2S  34x4  H! 

Vac. 

Stromb’g 

Deico 

3750  ! 

3750 

3750 

5000  ' 

5000 

5350 

3.  B.  A  S. 

3;4x4)4 

32  114  t 

Peru  ! 

,31x4  1 

Zenith 

995  1 

995 

995 

4  1 

Coot. 

3)4x5 

36  114  , 

Adams  | 

FF  32x3 

Vac.  1 

Zenith 

Dyneto 

1145  ! 

1145 

1145 

32x4  ! 

4  i 

3)4x5)4 

22  121  1 

I 

)4F  33x4)4 

Vac. 

Zenith 

GAD 

2500 

2585 

2860  ! 

4180 

3)4x5 

114 

1 

895 

1 

4-6 

Lycom. 

3  x4)4  , 

20  116 

)allsbur}’  | 

FF  32x3)4 

Grav.  1 

Zenith 

Dyneto  > 

1055 

' 

6 

Cont. 

3)4  X5H  j 

29.4  118  ! 

Salisbury 

)4F  33x4)4 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

Remy  ; 

1850  j 

1 

i 

1600 

4 

Own 

4x5)4  ! 

2.5.6  125  1 

Own 

FF  34x4  ^ 

Vac.  1 

Zenith 

U.  S.  L.  1 

7200  : 

7700 

7703  1 

1 

8400  ' 

8400  • 

8500 

4 

Own 

3.187X5H  ! 

16.25  104  I 

Own 

SF  30x3  ^ 

Grav.  1 

Bulck 

Auto-Llte  ' 

825 

825 

1 

3Hx4)4 

18.2  106  1 

31x4 

795  1 

795 

1185 

27.3  118 

»jF  34x4 

1 

1495  1 

2175 

4-6 

Own 

3)4x4)4  , 

27.3  124 

Own  ' 

FF  ,34x4  ^ 

Vac.  ; 

Marvel 

Delco  1 

1265 

1265 

1695 

1845 

4 

Lycom. 

3)4x5 

116  ' 

Adams  ^ 

FF  32x3^4 

Vac. 

Delco  ' 

875 

1 

125 

1 

35x5 

8 

Own 

3)4x514 

31.25  132  , 

Timken  , 

FF  i  34x4)4 

Pres. 

Own 

Delco 

2805  , 

2805 

2805  ' 

3650 

4145 

0 

Cont. 

3)4x5)4 

29  125 

Columb. 

HF  l35x4H 

1 

Vac. 

Raytield 

W”house  : 

! 

1875 

1875  1 

2375 

8 

3)4x5>4 

33.8  128 

SF  34x4  ^ 

Grav. 

GAD 

1800  ' 

1800 

1800 

1117 

32.\4 

« 

Own 

3)4x4)4 

25.4  122 

Timken 

SF  34x4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

W’house 

1365 

1475 

1365 

1450 

1625 

1850 

2925 

6 

Own 

3'4x5 

29.4  123 

Own 

FF  34x4 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

W'house 

1595 

1595 

219.5 

2295 

2895 

3.687x4 

21.7  102 

Own 

,30x3^ 

Grav. 

620 

635 

1060 

1060 

3.687x5  4 

21.7  108 

Own 

33x4 

Vac. 

935 

935 

1475 

4-8 

Own 

3Hx4 

36.45  120 

Own 

HF  34x4 

Vac. 

Zenith 

Auto-Llte 

1385 

1385 

4 

106 

Hyatt 

SF  30x3  H 

Grav. 

695 

695 

8 

N’way 

3)4x4)4 

39.22  1  27 

Columb. 

FF  i35x4H 

Vac. 

Stromb’g 

Delco 

2395 

2395 

2395 

2495 

2795 

Ward 

6 

Cont. 

314x4)4 

25.35  115 

Timken 

SF  32x4 

Vac. 

Stromb*g 

Leonard 

1595 

14.50 

1995 

6 

Lewis 

3)4x5 

29.7  125 

Walker 

%¥  33x4 

Vac. 

M  filer 

Dyneto 

1285 

2250 

4 

Lycom. 

3)4x5 

40  112 

Peru 

FF  32x3)4 

Vac. 

Carter 

Dyneto 

995 

995 

6 

Cont. 

3)4x5  <4 

30.  122)4 

Timken 

SF  '32x4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

W'houne 

2250 

2250 

2350 

2250 

2250 

2750 

3000 

* 

Own 

3)4x5 

19.6  115 

Salisbury 

FF  32x3)4 

Vac. 

Zenith 

Dyneto 

935 

995 

935 

1295 

1395 

132 

; 

4250 

42.'>0 

4250 

42.50 

5500 

5500 

5500 

\  « 

Own 

3«4x5 

45  142 

Timken 

FF  35x5 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

W’house 

4750 

4750 

4750 

47.50 

6000 

'  8 

Spillman 

3*4X5 

33.8  127 

Timken 

4iF  34x4  ^ 

Vac. 

Zenith 

W'house 

3250 

3250 

3250 

32.50 

3‘4x4i4 

25.35  119 

Hyatt 

•.F  34x4 

Vac. 

stromb’g 

Delco 

11S5 

1485 

1485 

1850 

6 

'  Cont. 

1  3,^x5 '4 

29.40  125 

Bock 

FF  |34x4H 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

Delco 

1785 

1785 

1785 

2100 

1  4 

Wls. 

1  3)4x5 

22.5  120 

Own 

New  36x3  4 

Vac. 

Rayfleld 

D-U  SL 

1150 

1250 

1250 

1400 

1400 

!  4 

Lycom. 

3^x5 

16.92  112 

Peru 

FF  32x34 

Vac. 

Carter 

Dyneto 

995 

995 

1375 

!  2 

Own 

!  5x4 

135 

American 

SF  35x5 

Pres. 

1  Stromb'g 

Wag.  Lty 

3750 

1 

!  ! 

i 

32x3 >4 

t 

I 

!  4 

Own 

:  3'4x4)4 

24.03  114 

Own 

FF  33x4 

Vac. 

'  Stewart 

No.  East 

885 

I  885 

1350 

13.50 

i  6 

Own 

i  4x5 

1  38.4  132 

Timken 

FF  33X.5 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

W’house 

I 

30x3 14 

!  4 

Own 

;  3)4x5 

1  19.6  105)4 

Walker 

HF  31x4 

Grav. 

j  Carter 

W’house 

865 

1  865 

1265 

1265 

i  * 

Spillman 

■  314x5 

'  33.8  124 

Columb 

FF  34x4 

Vac. 

.  Zenith 

W’house 

2000 

2000 

1  2000 

2100 

i 

Own 

!  3)4x5 

28  118 

Salisbury 

>.  F  32x4 

Vac. 

;  Zenith 

1  Wagner 

,  1500 

!  1850 

4 

Own 

<  3  x4 

14.5  84 

Detroit 

SF  30x3 

Grav. 

(Monarch 

:  295 

6 

1  CX)nt. 

i  3 •4x4)4 

25.3  116 

Sallsbuo 

FF  33x4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g 

Dyneto 

1 

1295 

'  128,5 

:  1795 

!  4 

!  Lycom. 

3)4x5 

19.6  116 

Sali.sbur.\ 

KF  32x3  U 

Vac. 

1  Carter 

Dyneto 

1  )95 

100.5 

1  1625 

6 

Fills 

21.6  117 

Adams 

FF  33x4 

Vac. 

iStromb'g 

Wagner 

1  1095 

1  1095 

1  1645 

Teetor 

3^4x5 

24  115 

Peru 

.  SF  33x4 

1 

1165 

'  1125 

!  4-6 

Cont. 

3>»x4t4 

25.6  120 

'  Hess 

!  FF  34x4 

Vac. 

Stromb'B 

Auto-Llte 

1360 

!  1345 

!  1375 

;  1685 

;  4 

G.  B.  &  S 

3)4x4)4 

23  118 

Sallsburj 

,«<F  33x4 

Grav. 

Schebler 

^  Dyneto 

850 

850 

i 

1  4 

Own 

5,'4x6»4 

42  140 

i  Own 

SF  35x5 

Pres. 

Zenith 

W’house 

5500 

5500 

!  5500 

5500 

6500 

6500 

I 

:  30x3 

'  Ifoliey 

4 

Own 

3)4x4 

22.5  100 

]  Own 

SF  .30x3  H 

Grav. 

Kingston 

435 

j  450 

560 

695 

6 

Own 

3^x4 

25.3  115 

'  Own 

'  SF  '33x4)( 

Vac. 

1  Own 

D)Tieto 

2200 

2250 

:  22.50 

3050 

3200 

4 

G.  B.  A  F 

-i  3>^x4<4 

31.9  112 

•  Walker 

,  SF  32x3  M 

Vac. 

Standarc 

Dyneto 

;  845 

1 

6 

Rutenber 

;  3»ix5 

23.44  119 

Amer. 

!«.F  34x4 

Vac. 

Ravflek 

i  W'’hou»e 

1495 

'  1495 

'  1795 

6 

Own 

3x4 

21.6  114 

Peru 

:  FF  .32x3  V 

Vac. 

iStromb’f 

Wagner 

1055 

,  1055 

1055 

1575 

4 

G.  B.  A  S 

.  3*ix4i4 

22.5  112 

1  Walker 

SF  32x3  H 

Vac. 

Bulck 

Dyneto 

1 

12 

Weldely 

2)4x5 

39.6  135 

1  Timken 

FF  34x4  M 

Vac. 

Istromh*! 

W’house 

3600 

37.50 

3600 

3600 

4750 

5000 

4 

,  Sterling 

3x4  >4 

14.4  100 

SF  28x3 

Grav. 

i  Zenith 

Wagner 

750 

985 

106 

31x4 

1 

4 

G.  B.  A  S 

.  3)4x4)4 

22.5  115 

!  Peru 

FF  32x4 

Vac. 

Zenith 

Dyneto 

'  950 

1090 

1080 

i 

! 

1 

6 

121 

1  |34x4 

1 

1850 

1 

j 

6 

3)4x5 

29.4  127 

!  3.5x4  U 

1 

Leece 

:  i95( 

19.5f 

2.535 

2.585 

12 

Own 

2)4x5 

36..8  127 

Own 

HF  34x41- 

Vac. 

Ravflelt 

i  Neville 

291( 

2785 

3335 

3385 

Own 

3x4  ^ 

28.8 

34x4 

Stewart 

1485 

00 

Cont. 

3)4x4)4 

25.3  116 

Own 

SB  34x4 

Vac. 

■Stromb' 

C  Spiltdort 

1285 

t 

1  8 

Own 

2)4  x3X 

'  16.2  113 

Own 

1  30x3  i- 

Vac. 

Zenith 

Disco 

1050 

i 

32x4  ) 

31.50 

6 

Own 

3)4x5 

29.4  125  0 

Timken 

SF  35x4  U 

Vac. 

j  Own 

Delco 

2050 

1950 

1  2750 

3400 

4 

Own 

3)4x5)4 

j  16.9  112 

1  Own 

1  HF  32x4 

Vac. 

jStromb' 

BIJur 

1250 

1250 

1 

1 

1  4 

Beaver 

3Mx5 

1  19.6  110 

'  Peru 

)4Fi33x4 

Grav. 

!  Seheblei 

Remy 

050 

1025 

1000 

1 

1 

{Continued  on  page  87} 
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JACKSON.  Jackson,  Mlcb.  i  1 
JONES,  Wichita.  Kaos.  il  1 
JORDAN,  Cleveland,  Ohio  |  1 

KINO.  Detroit.  Mich.  I  1 
KISSEL  KAR,  ll 

Hartford,  WIs.  h  2 

KLINE  KAR.  I! 

Richmond,  Va,  ,  1 

LAUREL,  Richmond,  Ind,  '  1 
LENOX,  Boston,  Mass.  I  1 
LEXINGTON,  I 

('onnersvUle,  Ind.  1 1  2 

LIBERTY.  Detroit,  Mich.  ,  1 
LOCOMOBILE,  || 

Hrideeport,  Conn.  I  2 

LOZIER, 

Detroit,  Mich.  i  2 

LUVERNE,  Luveme,  Minn.  1 
MCFARLANSIX,  II 

Connersvllle,  Ind.  i  I 

MADISON.  Anderson,  Ihd.  J  1 

MAIBOHM,  Racine,  WIs.  |,2 
MARION'HANDLEY,  | 
Jackson,  Mich.  h  1 

MARMONJ4,  I 

Indianapolis.  Ind.  i  1 

MAXWELL. 

Detroit,  Mich.  1 

MERCER, 

Trenton,  N.  J.  2 

METZ.  Waltham,  Mass.  1 

MITCHELL,  ' 

Racine,  Wls.  i  2 

MOLINE-KNIGHT, 

E.  Moline,  III.  2 

MONARCH,  Detroit,  Mich.  l 
MONITOR, 

Columbits.  Ohio  2 

MONROE.  (Wm.  Small  Co., 
Inc.,)  Indianapolis,  Ind.  2 

MOON,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  I  3 
MOORE  30. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  1 

MORSE.  Plttsbunih.  Pa.  1 

MURRAY,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  I  i 

NASH.  Kenosha,  Wls  I  2 

NATIONAL, 

IndlanapolU,  Ind.  2 

OAKLAND,  Pontiac.  Mich.  i 

OLDSMOBILE, 

Laa-iInK.  Mich.  2 

OLYMPIAN, 

Pontiac,  Mich.  1 


OYERLAND,  Toledo,  Ohio 


8  Own 

fi  Own 

12  Weldely 

6  Cont. 

4  G.  B.  *  3. 
6  Buda 


4  O.  B.  A  S. 
2  De  Lux 
8  Spillman 

6  Own 

6  Own 

Own 
e-12  Own 

6  Own 


OWEN  MAGNETIC, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


PACKARD,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PAIGE,  Detroit,  Mich. 
PATERSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
PATHFINDER, 
ladlaoapolls,  Ind. 

PEERLESS.  Cleveland.  O. 
PHI  ANN  A.  Newark,  N.  J. 

PIERCE-ARROW 
RilfTalo.  N.  Y. 

PILLIOD,  Toledo.  Ohio 
PILOT,  Richmond,  Ind. 
PREMIER. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
PRINCESS.  Deuolt.  Mich. 
PULLMAN,  York  Pa. 
REGAL,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Own  2.81x44 
Own  2Hx44 


Own  4.4x44 
Cont.  34x44 


Rutenber  34x5 


Weldely  2H^5 
Own  34x5 


Own  3.906x8 
Own  4x54 


Own  44x5 
Teetor  34x5 


RICHARD,  ClevelandOhIo  M 
ROAMER.  i 

Kalamaxoo,  Mich.  I ; 

ROSS.  Detroit.  Mich.  i 

SAYERSSIX. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  | 

SAXON,  Detroit.  Mich. 
SCRIPPS-BOOTH, 

Detroit,  Mich.  | 

SENECA.  Fostorla.  Ohio 
SIMPLEX, 

New  Rrun.swlck,  N.  J. 
SINGER.  New  YorkOty 
STANDARD. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

STANLEY  STEAMER. 

Newton,  Mass. 

STATES. 

Kalmaxoo,  Mich. 
STEARNS. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 
STEPHENS  SALIENT 
SI  X,  Moline.  lU. 

STUDEBAKER, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

STUTZ.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

VELIE.  Moline.  III. 

W  ESTCOTT,  SpringOeld,  O. 


WHITE,  aeveland. Ohio  I  2 
WILLYS  SIX,  Toledo.  Ohio  I 

WILLYS  KNIGHT, 

Toledo.  Ohio  :  2 

WINTONSlX. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  2 

WONDER,  Chicago,  ni.  1 

WOODS.  Dual  Power, 

Chicago.  Ill.  1 

WOODS  MOBILETTE, 
Chicago,  Ill.  I  1 


1  6  Own  34x54 

1  4  G.  B.  A  3.,  34x4  4 
1  4  G.  B.  A  3.  34x4  4 
1  4  Own  34x44 

1!2'4-6  Own  3^.^x^i 
;  1  I  8  Own  34x64 

I  4  Dasenb'g  4  x6 
;  2  6  Cont.  34x54 

I  1  8  Splllnum  34x5 

I  6  Cont.  34x44 

!  24x4 

,  3  4-S^S  Cont.  27^x44 
4  I  Mason  3.6Mx4 
6  Northway  2.81x44 


28.8  118  Salisbury  4  F  34x4 

35  1  26  Timken’  FF  34x4 

29.40:127  Timken  3F  35x4  4 

32x4  4 

28.8  420  Columb.  FF  34x4 

2.j,3.5  117  Own  FF  34x4 

39.68  128  Own  FF  34x4  4 

25.3.5  120  Hess  4F  34x4 

22.5  112  FF  32.X4  4 

33.5  130  Timken  FF  34x4  4 

116  32x4 

29.4  122  Hess  FF  34x4 

25.4  115  Timken  SF  32x4 

43.4  139  Own  FF  36x4  4 

48.6  142  Own  FF  137x5 

28.9  120  FF  136x4  4 

36  132  FF  136x4',: 

42  130  Columb.  FF  1 35x4  4 

48.6  136  Timken  FF  i35x5 

23.44  120  Amer.  FF  134x4 

15.63  105  Walker  4F  .30x3  4 

23.44I115  Peru  FF  132x34 

29.6  125  Salisbury  HF  35x4  4 

33.75  136  Own  4  F  32x4  4 

I  |30x34 

21.03: 109  Own  HF  31x4 

|115  I 

22  1132  Own  FF  32x4  41 

24  |108  Own  Solid  32>34i 

25.4  1120  Own  4F  32.x4 

29.4  127  Own  PF  |34x4 

22.5  118  34x4 

25.6  122  Timken  SF  35x44 

125 

25.35  117  Adams  FF  33x4 

14  96  Walker  30x3 

18.9  115  Hess  HF  32x34 

19.8S114  Timken  SF  32x34 

25.3  125  Timken  SF  34x4 

29.4  125  Timken  SF  35x44 

22.5  106  Peru  FF  30x34 

11  105  Own  Solid  28x3 

33.8  128  Timken  FF  34x44 

25.35  121  Own  SF  34x4 

29.4  125  Own  SF  34x4 

29.4 

39.68  128  Columb.  FF  34x44 

19  112  Mott  FF  32x4 

18.9  112  Weston  FF  32x4 

26.4  120  Weston  FF  34x4 

17  112  Own  FF  32x34 

18.25  104  Own  HF  31x4 

18  25  106  Own  HF  31x4 

27.23  112  Own  HF  32x4 

2-5,35  116  Own  HF  32x4 

29.4  125  Amer.  FF  34x4  4 

33.6  136  Amer.  FF  35x5 

40  142  Amer.  FF  [35x5 


23.4  32x4 

29.4  !127  iSaJhiburv  HF  35x44 

25  117  Hea  ■  FF  32x4 

39.6  135  Amer.  FF  35x5 


25  1125  FF  132x4  4 

38.40  134  Own  134x44 

48.60  142  Own  35x5 

60.00  1474  Own  SF  36x54 

122  Columb.  FF  1 34x4 

23.4  120  Hess  FF  t32x4 

.  .  __  |32x4 


I  I  <1495  ! 

Zenith  I  Auto-Lite  $1495  1575  <1495 

Raytield  W'house  1875  1875 

Strumb'g  Bljur  2375 

Ball  A 

Ball  Bljur 

Stromb’g  Remy  2085  2085 

Stromb'g  Delco  28^ 

RayOeld  W'hoase  1495  1495  1495 

DLsco  1095  1095 

Carter  Bljur  2650 


1095  1095  ,  1095 

2650  2650 

1385 

Raylleld  1  W”hou9e  1.585  1585  1545  1885 

.stromb'gi  Delco  1350  13.50  1350  1925 

Own  W'house  51.50  5000  6200 

Own  I  W’house  6a50  '  5950  7200 

GAD  I 

GAD 

Sehebler .  W'house  1600  1650 

Stromh'?;  W’house  3500  3500  ;  3500  3.500  4600  4600  !  4650 

,  Raylleld  |  Remy  I  1485  j  1485  1485  I 

I  Zenith  Dk'CO  830 

.Strumb'g  Wagner  1050  1050  1050  1080  1  1650 


Stromb'g  W’house 


1650  1590  1650 

3550  3500  3550 


Stromb'g:  Bljur  3550  3500 

I  Slmms- 

K.  D.  HuS  745  745 

Ball  A 

Ball  W'house  3750  3850  3850 

!A.  W.  T.  W’house  695  i  695 

,  Raylleld  Splltdorf  !  1250  1280  1250 


iStromb'gi  W'house 
I  Wagner- 
Schebler  |Auto-Llte 


Stromb’g  Dyneto 

Zenith  Auto-Llte 
Tillotson  Wagner 
Rayneld  Delco 
RayOeld  Delco 


1490  1510  1525  2135  2275  2850 

1650  1650  2280 

1985  1985  I 

1500  I 


1295  ! 
565  635 

995 


695  I  695 

2800  I  2800 
I  1295 


27.3  '1254  Timken 
2.77  1 108 

40  A  ill. 


25.4  1 118  He« 
12.10  96  I 
20  112  I  Timken 

21.7  1110  !  Walker 


Stromb’g  j  Auto-Llte 
Tillotson  Auto-Llte 
Tiiiutson  Auto-Llte 
Tillotson  Auto-Llte 
Tillotson  Auto-Llte 


Zenith  Own 
Own  Bljur 
Own  Bljur 

Stromb’g  GAO 
Raylleld  Remy 
Stromb'g  Delco 


Ball  Auto-Llte 
Ward- 
Leonanl 
Own  W’house 
Own  W'house . 
Own  W’house 
Johnson  Auto-Llte 
iTIUotson  Delco 

Johnson  Delco 


1330  1330 

I  1775  ’ 
1295  1 


4800  4800  : 

5400  1  5400  I 
6400  6400 

1485  1485 

I  1295 


1465 

2150  2645 

2750  3245  | 

1550  I 


1420 

3300  ' 

3950  !  3600 
.5300  I 

3950  5300 

4300 


'  5700 
5500  6400 

6500  7400 


u  rxiirinway  x.nixssx 
8  !  Ferro  24x34^ 

4  I  LeRoy  I  34x44 

6  Own  I  44x64 
6  Spillman  '  4x54 

8  Spillman  33x5 
8  Spillman  .  34x5 


2  Own  4x5 

4  G.  B.  A  S.  3Hx44 

6  Own  3  x44 

3Hx5H 

4-8  Own  3  4  x5 

6  Own  34x4  4 

34x5 

34x5 

4-6  Own  34x5 

4  Own  44x6 

34x44 

6  Cont.  34x54 

6  Cont.  34x54 

4  Own  44x54 

6  Cont.  34x54 

4  Own  44x44 

8  Own  34x4 

Own  34x54 
6  Own  u54 


45.9  143  4 1  Own 
38.4  139  I  Timken 

28.8  121  Timken 

33.8  ,127  Timken 


25.3  1 118 
19.36,112 

29.4  1119 
36.94  126 

120 

30.6  !i30 

2.5.4  IIS 

29.6  !124 

;  29.4  1125  , 
124U 
28.9  ’1374 


ConL  24x4 
Perkins  34x4 


FF  32x34 

Vac! 

Sehebler  Disco 

875 

875 

875 

aw 

FF  31x4 

Vac. 

Stromb’g  Dyneto 

FF  1 30x3  4 

Vac. 

Carter  Auto-Llte 

795 

SF  ,34.x4 

Vac. 

Johnson 

1225 

1225 

FF  '34x4  4 

Vac. 

RayOeld  Remy 

1550 

15.50 

FF  34x6 

Vac. 

Own  W’house 

8000 

32x44 

2950 

2950 

3250 

FF  34x4 

Vac. 

Stromb’g  Bljur 

2350 

2250 

2475 

Ward- 

FF  35x44 

Vac. 

Leonard 

1850 

1850 

FF  32x4 

Vac. 

Zenith  Delco 

1395 

30x3 

Sehebler 

445 

SF  32x3 'i 

Grav. 

Stromb’g,  Wagner 

995 

995 

HF  30x3  4 

Zenith  1  Remy 

935 

FF  32x4 

Marvel  Remy 

1195 

1195 

HF  32x4 

Vac. 

Zenith  Wagner 

1285 

FF  30x34 

Vac. 

Sehebler  A.-C:hal. 

900 

850 

l36x4  4 

New-  ELsmann 

chavsis 

FF  37x5 

Pres. 

comb  Bosch 

7000 

FF  35x5 

Vac. 

RayOeld  1  W’house 

SF  35x44 

Vac. 

Zenith  W’house 

1950 

SF  34x44 

Vac. 

Zenith  W’house 

2450 

2450 

2450 

3500 

Apico 

35x44 

Ltg. 

27.50 

2800 

FF  32x3  4 

Vac 

Dyneto 

895 

895 

895 

,  FF  |31x4 

Vac. 

Sehebler  Dyneto 

995 

995 

995 

34x4 

Sehebler 

1785 

1785 

2175 

2400 

SF  35x44 

Vac. 

RayOeld  W’house 

2575 

2575 

3200 

FF  32x4 

Vac. 

Stromb'g  Delco 

1585 

1650 

1585 

32x3  4 

Sehebler 

895 

32x4 

Ball  A  Ball  Wagner- 

1295 

SF  1 33x4  4 

Vac. 

Ball  A  Ball  Remy 

1695 

HF  32x44 

Pres. 

Stromb’g  Remy 

25.50 

2650 

27.50 

132x4 

1340 

1340 

1340 

1900 

SF  33x4  4 

Vac. 

R*vfleld  Remy 

1595 

SF  35x44 

Vac. 

Rayfleld ;  Delco 

1890 

1940 

1940 

2790  ; 

Own  35x5 

Vac. 

Own  ■  Neville 

.5000 

.5000 

6050 

HF  33x4  4 

Vac. 

rillotson  Auto-Llte 

1365 

1365 

FF  34x4  4 

Vac. 

Tillotson  Auto-Llte 

1525 

2175  1 

FF  134x4  4 

Vac. 

Zenltb  Auto-Llte 

2000 

FF  1 36x4  4 

Vac. 

Rnyfleld  '  BUur 

2950 

2950 

3950 

3000 

3950  : 

FF  137x5 

Vac. 

Raylleld  i  BUur 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3500 

4500  1 

FF  34x4 

Orav. 

900 

SF  |35x44 

Grav. 

Stromb'g  Own 

2950  j 

1  FF  i28x3 

Grav. 

Carter  |  Disco 

405 

XUM 
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Gasoline  Trucks  and  Delivery  Cars 

All  engines  are  4-cylinder  unless  otherwise  specified 


“ACASON,”  Acason  Motor  Truck  Co..  Detroit,  Mlcb.. 

6  models.  Cbasals  only.  Worm  drive.  1 H  to  5 

'•ACME,”  Acme  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  4 
models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive.  1  to  4 

'•ARMLEDER,”  Tbe  O.  Armleder  Co.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive.  2and3H 

“ATLAS,”  Martin  Truck  &  Body  Corp’n,  York,  Pa.,  1 
model.  Bodies  extra.  Hotchkiss  drive.  15U0  lbs. 

“ATTERBURY,”  Atterbury  Motor  Car  Co..  BuOalo, 

N.  Y'..  3  models.  Cha.ssis  only.  Worm  drive.  llYto3.ts 

“AUTOCAR.”  The  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore.  Pa.,  1 
model,  2  cylinders.  Botlics  extra.  Shalt  drive.  1  Is  to  2 

“AVAILABLE,”  Available  Truck  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  4 
models.  Worm  drive.  1  to  5 

“BECK,”  Beck  Motor  Truck  Works,  Cedar  Rapld.s, 

Iowa.  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Clear  drive.  1  to  2  4 
“BEECH  CREEK,”  Beech  Creek  Truck  A  Auto  Co.. 

Beech  Creek,  Pa.,  1  model.  Chassis  only.  Clear  D.  3 

“BESSEMER,”  Bessemer  .Motor  Truck  Co..  Clrove 
City,  Pa.,  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  and  Inter¬ 
nal  Dear  drive.  1  to  34 

“BETHLEHEM”  Bethlehem  Motors  Corp.,  Allentown, 

Pa.  4  models,  bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  drive.  1,4  to  2  4 
“BOURNE  MAONETIC,”  Bourne  Magnetic  Truck 

Co.,  Xcw  York  C’lty.  2  models.  Worm  drive.  2  and  34 

“BRINTON,”  Brlnton  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa., 

2  modeLs.  Chassis  only.  1  and  24 

“BRISCOE,”  Briscoe  Motor  Corp.,  Jackson,  Mich,,  2 

models.  Complete.  .Shaft  drive.  4 

“BROCKWAY,”  Brockway  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  3  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive.  14  to  34 
“BURFORD.”  Taylor  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Fremont. 

Ohio.  2  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  and  Internal 
Gear  drive.  2  and  4 

“CHASE.”  Chase  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y., 

5  models.  Complete.  Worm  drive.  4  to  34 

"CLYDESDALE,”  Clyde  Cars  Co.,  Clyde,  O..  5 

models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive.  4  to  5 

"COLLIER,”  Collier  Motor  Truck  Co..  Bellevue 

Ohio.  1  model.  With  body.  Direct  bevel  drive.  4 

"COMMERCE,”  Commerce  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit, 

Mich.,  1  model.  3  bodies.  Internal  and  Bevel  C-eai  D.  1 

“CONESTOQA,”  Conestoga  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lan- 

coster.  Pa.  2  model.  4  bodies.  Shaft  drive.  1200lb.A14 

"CORBITT,”  Corbitt  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Henderson, 

N.  C.,  6  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive.  1  to  5 

"COUPLE  OEAR,”  Couple  Gear  Freight  Wheel  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  3  models.  Four-wheel  drive. 

Complete.  (Gas  electric.)  34  to  7 

"DART,”  Dart  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  3 

models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive.  1  to  34 

“DAYTON,”  Dayton  Motor  Truck  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio, 

6  models.  Chain  and  Worm  drive.  2  to  74 

"D-E,”  Day-Elder  Motors  Corp'n,  Newark,  N.  J.,  4 

models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive.  4  to  24 

“DE  KALB.”  DeKalb  Wagon  Co.,  DcKalb,  Ill.,  2 

models.  Bodies  extra.  2  to  24 

"DENBY,”  Denby  Motor  Truck  Co..  Detroit.  Mich., 

4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  drive.  1  to  5 

"DIAMOND  T,”  Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co..  Chicago, 

Ill,,  5  models.  1  to  5 

"DISPATCH.”  Dispatch  Motor  Car  Co..  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.,  2  models.  Complete  Internal  chain  D.  4 
“DORRIS,”  Dorris  Motor  Car  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo..  1 

model.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive.  2 

"DOWNINQ,”  Downing  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit, 

Mich.,  2  models.  4  to  14 

"DUPLEX  4-WHEEL  DRIVE,”  Duplex  Truck  Co., 

Lansing,  Mich.,  1  model.  34 

"ERIE,”  Erie  Motor  Truck  Mfg.  Co..  Erie,  Pa..  3 

models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive.  1  to  34 

“FARQO,”  F'argo  Motor  Car  Co..  Chicago,  Ill.,  1 

model.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  t>ar  drive.  2 

“FEDERAL,”  Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit, 

Mich..  5  modeLs.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive.  1  to  5 

"FORD,”  Ford  Motor  Co..  Detroit,  Mlcb.  1  model. 

Chassis  only.  Shaft  drive,  worm  type.  1 

••F.  W.  D.,”  Four-Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.,  Cllntonvllle, 

Wls.,  1  model.  Chassis  only.  Bevel  Gear  drive  on 
both  axles  thru  center  differential.  3 

“FULTON,”  Fulton  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Farmingdale, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y.  1  model  ehassU  only.  Internal  gear  drive.  1 4 
"QABRIEL,”  Gabriel  Motor  Truck,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

3  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive.  lto34 

"QARFORD,”  The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Co..  Lima, 

Ohio.  10  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  and  Chain 
drive.  Special  tire  equipment  A  Road  Builders.  1  to  10 

"QARY,”  The  Gary  Motor  Truck  Co..  Gary,  Ind.,  5 
models.  Worm  drive.  1  to  34 

“QLOBE,”  Globe  Motor  Truck  Co..  E.  St.  Louis,  Ill., 

3  modeLs.  Chassis  only.  Internal  Gear  drive.  1  to  2 

"Q.  M.  C.,”  General  Motors  Truck  Co.,  Pontiac, 

Mich.,  6  models.  Bodies  extra.  4  to  5 

"QRAMM-BERNSTEIN,”  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor 

Truck  Co.,  Llma.O.,  5  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  D.  1  to  6 
“QRANT  ,”  The  Grant  Motor  Car  Corp.,  Cleveland. 

O.  3  models.  2  models  chassis  only.  1  model  with 
body.  Internal  Gear  drive.  4  to  2 

“HAHN,”  Hahn  Motor  Truck  A  Wagon  Co.,  Ham¬ 
burg.  Pa..  4  models.  Worm  drive.  4  to  34 

“HALL.”  Lewis  Hall  Iron  Works.  Detroit,  Mich.,  4 

models.  Worm  and  Chain  drive.  2  to  7 

“HARVEY,”  Harvey  Motor  Truck  Company.  Harvey, 

III..  3  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive.  24  to  5 

“HATFIELD,”  Cortland  Cart  A  Carriage  Co.,  Sidney. 

N.  Y.,  3  models.  Complete.  Bevel  Gear  drive.  1000  lbs. 

"HAWKE YE.”  Hawkeye  Truck  Co.,  .Sioux  City,  Iowa, 

1  model.  Chassis  only.  Internal  Gear  drive.  1  4 

“HENDERSON  BROS.,”  Henderson  Bros.,  North  12001b8. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  2  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  D.  and  1  ton 
"HERCULES”  Hercules  Truck  Car  Co..  Milwaukee. 

Wls.,  4  models.  6  cylinders.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  D.  2  to  5 
"HEWITT-LUDLOW,”  Hewitt-Ludlow  Auto  Co., 

San  FTanclsco,  Cal.,  5  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm 
and  Chain  drive.  Also  tractors.  I  to  5 

"HOOVER,”  Hoover  Wagon  Co.,  Y'ork,  Pa.,  1  model. 

Bodies  to  order.  Worm  drive.  4 

“HORNER,”  Detrolt-Wyandotte  Motor  Tnick  Co., 

Wyandotte.  Mich.,  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  D.  14  to  5 
••HURLBURT,”  Hurlburt  Motor  Truck  Co.,  New 

York  City,  N.  Y.,  5  models.  Worim drive.  Chassis  D.  14  to  7 
"INDEPENDENT,”  Independent  Motors  Co.,  Port 

Huron,  Mich.,  2  models.  Worm  drive.  I  and  2 

“INDIANA,”  Indiana  Truck  Corp'n.  Marion,  Ind.,  4 

models.  Bodies  extra.  I  to  5 

“INTERNATIONAL,”  International  Harvester  Co., 

Chicago,  III.,  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  D.  4  to  2 
“KEARNS,”  Kearns  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Beavertown, 

Pa.,  1  model.  Complete.  Shaft  drive.  1000  lbs. 

“KELLY,”  The  Kelly-Sprlngfteld  Motor  Truck  Co.. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  8  models.  Cba.ssis  only.  Worm 
and  Chain  drive.  1 4  to  6 

"KISSEL,”  7he  Kissel  Motor  Co.,  Hartford,  Wls.,  5 

models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  and  Bevel  drive.  4  to  5 

"KLEIBER,”  Kleiber  A  Co..  Inc..  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

5  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive.  1  to  5 

“KOEHLER,”  H.  J.  Koehler  Motors  Corn..  Newark. 

N.  J.,  3  modeLs.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  drive.  14 
"KOENIQ  A  LUHRS,”  Koenig  A  Lubrs  Wagon  Co., 

Quincy,  III.,  1  model.  4 

"LAMSON,”  Lanxson  Truck  A  Tractor  Co..  Chicago, 

Ill.,  4  models.  Chassis  only.  Four-wheel  drive.  3  and  5 
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“LANQE,”  Lange  Motor  Truck  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

2  models.  Bodies  extra. 

"LARRABEE,”  Larrabee-Dcyo  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.Y.,  5  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  D. 
“LESLIE.”  Leslie  Motor  Car  Co..  Detroit.  Mich.,  I 
model.  Kerosene  fuel. 

"LIPPARD-STEWART,”  Llppard-.Stewart  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  4  models.  Bodies  extra. 
Worm  drive. 

“LITTLE  QIANT,”  Little  Giant  Truck  Co.,  Chicago. 

HI..  3  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 
“MACCAR,”  Maccar  Truck  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa..  4 
models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive. 

“MACK,”  International  Motor  Co.,  N.  Y.  City,  6 
models.  Cha.ssLs  only.  Chain  and  Worm  drive. 
“MAXIM.”  Maxim  Motor  Co.,  .Mlddleboro,  Mass.,  2 
models,  4  and  G  cylinders.  Bodies  extra.  Fire  ap- 
l>aratus  special.  Worm  drive. 

“MAXWELL,”  Maxwell  Motor  Co..  Inc.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  1  model.  Bodies  extra.  Shaft  drive. 

“THE  MENOMINEE,”  Menominee  Motor  Truck  Co.. 

Menominee,  Mich.,  6  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  D. 
“MODERN,”  Bowling  Green  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ohio,  2  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  D. 
“MOGUL, ”  Mogul  Motor  Truck  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo., 

4  models.  Bodies  extra.  VN'orm  and  Chain  drive. 
“MONARCH,”  Monarch  Light  Truck  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wls.,  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“MOON,”  Jos.  W.  Moon  Buggy  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo..  2 
models.  Bodies  extra.  Chain  and  Shaft  drive. 
“MORELAND,”  Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  5  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive. 
“MORTON,”  Morton  Truck  and  Tractor  Co..  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  1  model.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive. 
“NASH.”  The  Nash  Motors  Co..  Kenosha.  Wls., 

3  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  drive. 
“NELSON  LEMOON,”  Nelson  A  LeMoon,  Chicago, 

Ill.,  4  models.  Worm  drive.  Chassis  only. 
“NETCO,”  New  England  Truck  Co.,  F'ltchburg. 
Mass.,  3  models.  Bodies  and  Qre  apparatus  extra. 
Worm  drive. 

“NILES,”  Niles  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  2 
models.  Bodies  to  order.  Worm  drive. 

“NOBLE”  Noble  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Kendallvllle,  Ind. 

I  model,  chassis  with  cab.  Worm  drive. 

“OLD  HICKORY,”  Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co.. 

Louisville,  Ky..  1  model  Botlies  extra.  Bevel  Gear  D. 
“OLD  RELIABLE,”  Old  Reliable  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Chicago,  III.  12  models.  Bodies  and  trailers  extra. 
Chain  and  Worm  drive. 

“OVERLAND”  WUIys  Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  O.  2 
models.  With  or  without  bodies. 

“PACKARD,”  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  7  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 
“PANHARD,”  Hamilton  Motors  Co.,  Grand  Haven, 
Mich.  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Shaft  drive. 
“PARAQAN,”  Paragon  Motor  Truck  Co..  Auburn, 
Ind.,  I  model.  4  bodies. 

“PEERLESS.”  Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  4  models.  Bodies  and  tractors  extra.  Chain 
and  Worm  drive. 

“PIERCE-ARROW,”  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 
“RAINIER,”  Rainier  Motor  Corp.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

City,  2  model.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 
“RELIANCE,”  Raliance  Motor  Truck  Co..  Racine, 
Wls.,  4  models.  Enclosed  Spur  Gear  drive, 

“REO,”  Reo  Motor  Car  Co,.  Lansing.  Mich.,  2  models. 
4 -ton  with  express  body.  Uther,  chassis  only. 
Bbaft  and  Chain  drive. 

“REPUBLIC,”  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc.,  Alma, 
Mich.,  7  models,  >4-ton  complete.  Other  bodies  extra. 
Internal  Gear  drive. 

“RIKER,”  The  Locomobile  Co.  of  America,  Bridge¬ 
port.  Conn.,  2  models.  Bodies,  tractor,  etc.,  extra. 
Worm  drive. 

“ROWE,”  Rowe  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  Downlngtown,  Pa.,  5 
models.  Chassis  only.  F'Ire  apparatus  si>eclal. 
“RUSH,”  Rush  Motor  Truck  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa..  I 
model.  Bodies  extra.  Bevel  ('tear  drive. 
“SANDOW,”  Sandow  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill., 

5  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 
“SANFORD,”  Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Syracuse. 

N.  Y..  3  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive. 
“SAURER,”  International  Motor  Co..  N.  Y.  City,  2 
models.  Chassis  only.  Chain  drive. 

“SCHACHT,”  The  G.  A.  Schacht  Motor  Tnick  Co.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  D. 
“SF.LDEN.”  Selden  Truck  Sales  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.. 

6  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  and  Internal  Gear  D. 
“SERVICE,”  Service  Motor  Truck  Co..  Wabash,  Ind., 

6  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“SIGNAL,”  Signal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich., 5 
sizes.  6  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 
"STANDARD,”  Standard  Motor  Truck  Co..  Detroit, 
Mich..  3  models.  Worm  drive. 

“STERLING.”  Sterling  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Wls.,  4  models.  Chassis  only.  W’orm  and  Chain  drive. 
“STEWART,”  Stewart  Motor  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  drive. 
“STUDEBAKER ."Studebaker  Corp.  of  A merica.  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Shaft  drive. 
"SUPERIOR,”  Superior  Motor  Truck  Co..  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  drive. 
“TOWER,”  Tower  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Greenville. 

Mich.  2  models.  Bodies  extra. 

“TRABOLD,”  Trabold  Truck  Mfg.  Co..  Johnstown. 

Pa.,  2  models.  Chassis  only. 

“TROJAN,”  The  Commercial  Truck  Co..  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“TWIN  CITY-FOUR  WEEL  DRIVE”  Twin  City- 
Four  Wheel  Drive  Co.,  Inc.,  St. Paul.  Minn.,  2  models. 
“UNITED,”  United  Motors  Co.,  Grand  Rapid.s.  Mich., 
6  models  of  trucks  and  tractors.  Bodies  extra. 
Worm  and  internal  gear  drive. 

“U.  S.,”  United  States  Motor  Truck  Co..  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  5  models.  Bodies  extra.  Chain  and  Worm  D. 
“UNIVERSAL,”  Universal  Service  Co..  Detroit, 
Mich.,  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Chain  and  Worm 
“VELIE,”  Velle  .Motors  Corp'n,  Moline.  Ill.,  2  models. 

Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“VI  ALL.”  Vlall  Motor  Car  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  4  models. 

Chassis  only.  Cliain  and  Worm  drive. 

“VIM,”  Vim  Motor  Truck  Co..  Phlla.,  Pa..  14  delivery 
bodies.  Complete.  Bevel  Gear  drive. 
“WALTER,”  Walter  Motor  Truck  Co.,  N.  Y.  City.  5 
models.  Also  tractor.  Bodies  extra.  Both  rear 
and  four  wheel  drive. 

“WHITE,”  The  White  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  4  models. 
Bodies  extra.  Fire  apparatus,  etc.,  special.  Chain 
and  Shaft  drive. 

“WICHITA.”  Wichita  Falls  Motor  Co.,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  7  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  and  Chain  D. 
“WILCOX  TRUX,”  H.  E.  Wilcox  Motor  Co..  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn..  5  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  D. 
“WILSON,”  J.  C.  Wilson  Co..  Detroit.  Mich.,  4  mod¬ 
els.  9-ton  haulage  body  extra.  Worm  Gear  drive. 
“WINTHER,”  WInther  Motor  Truck  Co.,  WInthrop 
Harbor,  Ill.  4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Internal 
Geor  drive. 

“WISCONSIN,"  Myers  Machine  Co.,  Sheboygan, 
Wls.,  3  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 
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CHALLENGE  CLEANABLE 

COLLARS 


Reduce  high  cost  of  living — save  labor 
and  starch. 

On  pleasure  bent  or  at  business,  immaculate 
neckwear  is  a  big  asset.  Soiled  Challenge  Cleana- 
ble  Collars  are  made  immaculate  instantly.  Dirt, 
perspiration,  or  weather  have  no  terrors  for 
them — off  or  on,  jiffy  cleanable.  Every  Challenge 
collar  made  with  a  stitch  edge,  dull  domestic 
linen  finish.  18  styles.  No-wilt.  Flexible. 
Peaks  and  button  holes  stoutly  reinforced.  Ever- 
white. 

“Linen”  collars  with  their  constant  laundering  cost 
about  $15.00  —  Challenge  Cleanable  Collars  less  than 
$2.00  yearly.  Think  il  over.  Check  the  coupon.  Send 
25c  each  for  samples  of  several  styles.  State  (half)  size. 
Write  today. 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you  and 
Mail  This  Coupon  to 
E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 
Advertising  Division 

Wilmington,  (Evby.)  Delaware 
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The  Arlington  Works 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 
725  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Canadian  Office  and  Factory:  Toronto,  Ont. 
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The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are: 

£.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Ompnny,  Wilmington,  Del.  .  •  •  Explocivet 

Du  Pont  Fabiikoscl  Company,  Wilmington,  Del . Leatfier  Substitutes 

DuPont  Chemical  Works,  j^uitable  Bid..  N.Y..  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
The  Adingtoo  Worl^  723  Broadway,  N.Y.,  Ivory  PyraHn  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  and  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington,  Del . Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 


Biiainett 


Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
1 105  Boardwalk.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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INTERNED’  SWITZERLAND 


A  letter  from  Albert  Frapwell,  a  New 
York  business  man,  who  volimteered  for 
war  work  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  was 
detailed  for  several  months  as  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Association  in  Switzerland. 
His  letter  gives  a  first-hand  impression  of 
conditions  in  one  of  the  few  remaining  neu¬ 
tral  nations. — The  Editor. 

POOR  Switzerland  is  not  verj' 
gay  these  days.  Though  not 
in  the  war,  the  troubles  of  a 
nation  at  war  are  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  hers.  Coal  is  very  short 
— so  short  that  the  hotels  can  not  allow 
guests  to  have  baths  except  on  Satur¬ 
days.  The  rooms  are  poorly  heated. 
All  offices  must  close  at  four-thirty  or 
be  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  francs. 
Germany  is  the  only  country'  that  can 
supply  any  coal,  and  she  offers  it  all 
bound  up  in  red  tape,  demanding  a 
return  in  food  and  subscriptions  to  her 
war  loans.  She  says:  ‘Tf  you  give  the 
Allies  any  food  or  lumber  we  will  close 
your  factories  and  freeze  your  homes.” 
bn  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  say:  “If 
you  don’t  supply  us  with  what  you 
can,  we  won’t  give  you  anything.”  We 
are  most  happy  that  America  gave 
wheat  and  corn  without  any  request  in 
return. 

Switzerland  is  not,  however,  badly 
off  for  food.  Sugar  is  given  out  most 
carefully  in  metal  containers  that  hold 
a  little  more  than  a  teaspoonful.  The 
country  is  also  short  of  butter  and  in 
some  places  of  cheese — which  is  hard 
to  understand:  unless  she  is  sending 
cheese  to  Germany,  Switzerland  should 
have  enough  of  all  the  milk  products. 
Rice,  butter,  sugar,  macaroni  and  bread 
are  sold  only  on  cards.  .\11  bread  is  at 
least  one  day  old  when  sold,  is  dark 
and  hea\'y,  but  really  not  very  bad. 
A  small  amount  of  flour  is  also  allowed 
to  each  person. 

A  sad  sight  in  Switzerland  now  is  the 
number  of  people  who  have  no  work  to 
do.  There  are  thirteen  thousand  beds 
in  the  town  of  Lucerne;  the  average 
number  occupied  for  the  last  four  years 
is  thirteen  hundred.  One  of  the  shop¬ 
keepers  told  me  he  had  made  but  one 
good  sale  this  year,  and  that  was  to 
me — I  had  spent  about  ten  dollars. 
Many  of  the  stores  are  closed. 

All  the  warring  nations  are  using 
Switzerland  as  a  health  resort,  and 
almost  ever>'  town  has  some  seriously 
ill  prisoners,  sent  here  by  their  captors 
for  a  chance  to  recover.  Each  nation 
pays  the  board  of  these  interned  pris¬ 
oners  at  the  low  rate  of  four  or  five 
francs  for  a  private  and  five  or  six  for 
an  officer.  Some  camps  have  been 
built  for  them;  but  the  Government 
does  not  like  this  method.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  tiydng  to  do  work  for  these 
men  similar  to  that  in  the  prison  camps. 


I  am  very  sure  that  few  people  in 
.America  know  how  the  Swiss  regard 
our  entrance  into  the  war.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Swiss  German. 
In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  things 
we  could  do  would  be  to  publish  a  paper 
in  German,  in  which  we  e.xplain  .Ameri¬ 
can  ideals.  To-day  the  Swiss  German 
reads  only  a  German  paper,  which  may 
be  printed  in  Germany  or  be  a  pro- 
German  Swiss  paper,  and  he  has  the 
notion  that  the  Yankee  is  after  land 
or  money.  The  German  Swiss  is  less 
pro-German,  though,  than  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war,  and  he  was  never 
positively  so.  Underneath,  he  has 
German  sympathy,  but  this  is  now 
overshadowed  by  a  realization  of  what 
Prussianism  would  do  to  Switzerland. 
He  is  practically  a  neutral.  The  French 
Swiss  is,  if  possible,  more  French  than 
a  Frenchman,  while  the  Italian  Swiss 
is  a  quiet  individual  who  would  like  to 
see  Italy  win  but  will  not  exert  him¬ 
self  overmuch  to  say  so. 

TET  me  tell  you  about  some  work 
which  the  Swiss  are  doing  which 
does  not  bear  the  name  Christian  but 
is  a  most  Christlike  work.  Germany 
has  been  sending  through  Switzerland 
— I  suppose  under  an  agreement  with 
the  nations  concerned — all  the  “unde¬ 
sirable”  citizens  living  in  the  territorj' 
of  the  Allies  which  Germany  now  holds. 
They  are  all  old  men  and  women,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  sick  persons  of  all  ages.  This 
has  been  going  on  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  They  enter  Switzerland 
at  Schaffhausen  or  Basle  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  south  through  several  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities.  My  first  sight  of  them  was 
in  Zurich. 

We  were  advised  to  be  at  the  railroad 
station  at  six-thirty.  When  we  arrived 
we  found  one  of  the  tracks  guarded  by 
soldiers.  On  one  side  stood  a  large 
group  of  young  nurses.  Two  cars  were 
backed  against  the  bumpier  in  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  platform  were  a  coffee- 
stand  and  several  flat  trucks  with  wash¬ 
basins  and  pitchers  filled  with  water. 
Several  soldiers  stood  behind  the  coffee- 
stand  and  the  trucks.  In  a  corner 
were  many  large  baskets,  carefully  cov¬ 
ered,  each  filled  with  sandwiches,  fruit, 
etc.  The  train  was  backed  slowly  up 
to  the  two  cars  and  the  girls  boarded 
the  train.  In  a  few  minutes  they  came 
back  loaded  down  with  babies. 

Each  child  was  carefully  carried  to 
one  of  the  two  cars,  which  had  already 
been  prepared.  All  the  seats  had  been 
removed,  double  windows  had  been  put 
in,  and  benches  placed.  On  these  were 
large  basins  filled  with  warm  water. 
Ev'ery  child  was  bathed,  then  fitted 
out  with  clean  clothes  and  given  a  good 
meal.  Some  of  the  clothes  were  new. 


some  the  mended  clothes  of  a  group 
which  had  piassed  through  before.  All 
over  Switzerland  women  have  been 
buying  and  making  clothes  and  send¬ 
ing  them  to  the  cities,  and  the  women 
in  Zurich  have  the  added  task  of  mend¬ 
ing  the  mendable  clothes. 

You  can  not  imagine  the  condition 
of  these  children.  They  have  lieen 
coopied  up  for  many  hours  in  a  train 
filled  to  standing  room  where  the  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  are  far  from  adequate. 
In  many  cases  the  dirt  has  to  lie  re¬ 
moved  with  the  back  of  a  knife.  Every 
day  the  girls  are  made  ill.  In  many 
cases  these  children  are  even  dangerous 
to  handle.  Indeed,  several  of  the  girls 
have  contracted  contagious  di.seases, 
and  two  have  died.  Still  the  work 
goes  on  six  days  in  the  week. 

Imagine  the  mental  suffering  of  the 
older  pieople — uprooted  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  crowded  into  a  train,  and  trans- 
piorted  many  miles,  usually  with  only 
such  things  as  they  can  carry  in  a  large 
handkerchief,  and  transpiorted  many 
miles,  not  knowing  where  they  are 
going  or  how  they  are  to  get  supjxirt. 
One  woman  who  journeyed  through 
Zurich  was  a  hundr^  years  old.  When 
the  train  arrives  all  these  jieople  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  trucks 
and  clean  up.  The  soldiers  give  them 
towels,  soap  and  brushes,  and  if  in 
need  of  clothes,  they  are  fitted  out  as 
well  as  the  supply  will  allow.  Then 
the  sandwiches  are  handed  about  by 
soldiers,  and  the  coffee  is  servetl  at  the 
stand.  Before  the  train  starts  from 
the  station  the  baskets  of  fruit  are 
given  away,  each  grown-up  receives  a 
paper  written  in  French,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  get  toys.  These  people,  rushed 
away  from  all  they  love,  without  food  or 
almost  anything,  find  in  this  little  coun¬ 
try  a  new  interpretation  of  the  words: 
“Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?” 

We  had  exciting  times  in  Zurich  in 
the  early  winter — ^perhaps  the  work  of 
German  interests.  Many  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  here  devote  part  time  to  the 
manufacture  of  munition  parts,  and 
they  have  been  attacked  by  the  so- 
called  pacifists.  Many  of  these  paci¬ 
fists  are  deserters  from  the  Swiss  and 
other  armies.  They  correspond  to  the 
rough  element  of  any  town,  and  many 
of  them  are  a  mild  brand  of  anarchists. 
They  are  easily  led  by  excited  speakers 
and  hav'e  been  worked  uj)  to  cause  con¬ 
siderable  disorder.  Groups  of  over 
one  thousand  attacked  the  munition 
factories  and  broke  the  w’indows  and 
tried  to  intimidate  the  workers.  They 
argue  that  if  Switzerland  did  not  send 
munitions  to  the  belligerents  the  war 
would  end,  not  reflecting  that  the 
amount  produced  there  might  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  drop  in  an  ocean. 
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Staring — as  he  had  stared  at  her  on 
that  former  occasion — as  King  Poly- 
dectes  had  stared  until  he  turned  to 
stone  at  the  Gorgon’s  bloody  head — 
was  the  paralysis  of  sheer  horror.  Hor¬ 
ror  of  what  she  was,  and  meant,  and 
saw;  of  her  wanton  defilement  of  a 
lovely  thing.  And,  as  on  that  other 
occasion,  it  was  not  until  her:  “Oh,  don’t 
go  on  standing  there!  Go!  Go  away!’’ 
that  he  could  leave  her.  He  went  then, 
without  a  word. 

She  sat,  just  as  she  had  been  sitting 
when  he  came  into  the  room,  holding 
one  bare  arm  in  the  other  hand.  She 
stayed  like  that,  stonily  still,  for  a 
moment  after  he  had  gone  out;  then 
suddenly  and  viciously  dug  into  the 
soft  flesh  of  that  arm  until  the  nails 
brought  blood.  Another  moment  and 
she  relaxed,  caressed  the  wound  with 
her  mouth  and  sucked  the  blood  away. 
Her  eyes  were  smoldering  hut  she  smiled 
a  curious,  sullen,  defiant  sort  of  smile. 

I  do  not  think  she  can  fairly  be  called 
perverse.  Love  and  pain  are  messages 
that  run  along  parallel  wires,  and,  in 
many,  if  not  most,  quite  normally  con¬ 
stituted  people,  strange  inductivities 
are  set  up  between  them.  That  crav¬ 
ing  in  her  for  pain  and  struggle  was  a 
fundamental  want  in  her  which  Hugh 
had  never  satisfied.  Never,  since  their 
first  accidental  encounter,  had  he  ex¬ 
erted  any  force  upon  her.  Again  and 
again,  through  the  weeks  before  their 
marriage  and  the  months  that  followed 
it,  she  had  tried — only  half-conscious, 
I  suppose,  that  that  was  what  she  was 
trying  for — to  provoke  him  to  do  some¬ 
thing  violent  to  her,  to  use  his  strength 
against  which  she  should  struggle  in 
vain.  She  knew  he  had  it ;  it  maddened 
her  that  he  would  not  use  it.  If  ever  he 
had  beaten  her,  choked  her,  taken  hold 
of  her  even,  hard  enough  to  bruise,  her 
love  for  him  would  have  become  a  whole- 
souled,  complete,  satisfactory  thing. 
Giving  it  up,  at  last,  as  hopeless,  her 
love  for  him,  while  it  persisted,  became 
a  rankling,  unsatisfied,  contemptuous 
thing.  And  the  contempt  accumulated. 

Mrs.  Corbett  was  all  wrong,  of  course, 
in  her  interpretation  of  Helena’s  motive 
in  throwing  Jean,  as  she  said,  at  Hugh’s 
head.  The  notion  of  trapping  Hugh 
into  a  compromising  situation  which 
would  give  her  the  whip-hand  in  dic¬ 
tating  the  terms  of  a  divorce,  was  one 
which  Helena,  to  do  her  justice,  would 
'  never  have  entertained  for  a  moment. 

I  Her  real  motive,  which  Mrs.  Corbett 
!  would  hardly  have  understood  had  it 
been  explained  to  her,  was,  suhstan- 
,  tially  what  she  had  just  avowed  to 
Hugh.  Watching  the  pair,  reflecting 
upon  the  sort  of  use  they  made  of  the 
!  opportunities  she  gave  them,  gave  that 
I  contempt  of  hers  something  to  feed  upon. 
'  She  had  not  plotted  out  the  conse¬ 


quences  further  than  that.  She  had  no 
intention  of  springing  her  mine  onHugh, 
certainly  not  when  he  came  in  to-night. 
Their  quarrel  had  been  as  surprising  to 
her  as  to  him.  Only  surjirises  didn’t 
affect  her  in  the  same  way.  Her  mood, 
created  by  the  paper  she  had  read  that 
afternoon  and  by  the  telephone  call 
after  she  got  home,  was  dangerously 
explosive.  His  mo(xl  had  e.xploded  it. 
The  materials  of  which  she  had  made 
their  quarrel  were  nothing  to  her.  She 
had  begun  it  quite  at  random. 

She  was,  in  a  word,  a  much  simpler 
person  than  he.  It  was  her  tempera¬ 
mental  habit  to  let  herself  go,  just  as 
it  was  his  to  hold  himself  in.  And  she 
was  as  incapable  of  understanding  his 
inhibitions  as  he  was  of  understanding 
her  e.xcesses. 

Well,  she  had  done  it  now.  And  she 
guessed  it  was  just  as  well  that  she  had. 
She  was  glad  of  it.  This  was  about 
what  that  defiant,  sullen  smile  of  hers 
meant.  She’d  given  him  his  last 
chance.  If  he  wouldn’t  resent  a  vile 
insult  like  that  to  his  precious  Jean,  he 
would  never  resent  anything.  He  had 
gone  away,  she  tried  to  tell  herself — 
though  not,  I  think,  with  very  genuine 
conviction — like  a  whipped  dog.  It 
suited  her  mood,  anyhow,  to  think  so. 

She  had  an  extraordinarily  pleasur¬ 
able  sense  of  satisfaction  and  well-being. 
She  wanted  to  do  something.  Some¬ 
thing  e.xciting.  What  was  it  she  had 
meant  to  do? 

Her  eyes  fell  on  the  telephone  pad. 
She  had,  for  five  minutes,  forgotten  all 
about  that.  She  would  go,  of  course. 

She  dressed  in  the  plainest  suit  she 
had,  a  pair  of  stout  boots  and  an  un¬ 
trimmed  beaver  hat.  She  inquired  if 
her  husband  had  gone  out,  and,  on  being 
told  that  he  had,  said  that  she  wasn’t 
coming  down  to  dinner.  He  was  out 
tramping  the  streets,  she  supposed. 
Thinking!  It  amused  her  to  find  that 
she  was  in  goo<l  humor  with  him  again. 

With  a  smile  a  little  rueful,  a  little 
impatient,  a  little  mischievous,  she 
scrawled,  without  sitting  down  at  her 
desk,  a  note  to  him. 

“I  didn’t  mean  it,  of  course.  Not 
that  that  makes  any  difference,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” 

This  she  took  into  his  bedroom  and 
laid  on  his  ])ilIow. 

Then  slipping  on  a  storm-coat,  she 
went  out,  walked  over  to  State  Street, 
and  took  the  street-car,  on  the  way  to 
her  rendezvous. 

CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOUR 

Intrigue 

XT^HEN shegot  down-town,  the  sight 
of  a  lunch-room  reminded  her 
that  she  was  hungry.  So  she  went 
into  it,  ordered  an  oyster  stew,  sat 
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down  in  one  of  the  wide-armed  chairs,  I 
and  ate.  She  hadn’t  been  in  one  ! 
of  those  places  in  years.  It  had  ro-  | 
mantic  associations,  too.  A  man  in  : 
love  with  her  had  once  threatened  to  j 
kill  her  in  one  of  these  nice,  clean,  ! 
white-tiled  lunch  rooms.  They  had  i 
come  in  about  four  o’clock  one  wet 
winter  afternoon,  when  the  place  was  I 
pretty  well  deserted,  for  the  warmth  j 
of  it,  and  a  chance  to  sit  down  and  ' 
talk — as  they  had  done,  in  whispers. 

She  couldn’t  have  been  more  than  j 
nineteen  when  that  happened — the  i 
better  part  of  ten  years  ago.  And  yet  j 
it  seemed  more  real  to  her  to-night 
than  the  house  she  had  just  left;  than 
those  rich,  complacent  Corbetts  w'hose 
name  she  bore,  whose  secure,  up¬ 
holstered  life  she  had,  in  a  dream,  been 
living.  What  a  dream! 

She  paid  her  punched  check — tw’enty 
cents — at  the  cashier’s  desk.  And, 
after  going  out  and  walking  a  block  or 
two — it  had  begun  to  snow — boarded 
the  car  that  would  take  her  to  her 
destination.  It  was  not  crowded  yet, 
but  it  had  been  recently;  had  the 
familiar  smell. 

She  had  a  long  ride  before  her  and 
she  settled  to  enjoy  it.  Her  fellow 
passengers  interested  her — stimulated 
her  curiosity.  The  savor  of  them  ex¬ 
cited  her;  a  man  with  a  beard,  a  woman 
with  her  head  in  a  shawl,  a  Yiddish 
newspaper,  a  conversation  in  Czech 
between  a  man  and  w'oman  in  the  seat 
behind  her.  The  effect  upon  her  was 
that  of  going  back  to  meat  upon  one 
who  has,  for  a  reluctant  while,  been  a 
vegetarian.  After  the  car  got  out  of 
the  down-town  district  and  threaded  its 
way  to  its  eventual  thoroughfare,  her 
gaze  was  constantly  out  the  window. 
The  foreign  -  language  signs  on  the 
shops  greeted  her  as  old  friends.  She 
exp)erienced  the  thrill — not  of  an  ad¬ 
venturer,  but  of  one  returning,  after 
long  w'anderings,  home.  ; 

She  did  not  leave  the  car  at  the 
corner  her  drug-store  was  on  (it  was  on 
the  far  side  of  the  street  and  the  car 
stopped  on  the  near),  but  rode  by  and 
took  a  preliminary  look  at  it  from  the 
window. 

It  was  a  dingy  old  w'ooden  building 
with  a  ridge  roof,  the  gable  facing  the 
main  thoroughfare.  Through  the  half- 
glazed  doors,  she  caught  a  glimpse,  as 
she  went  by,  of  a  glowing  stove  out  in 
the  middle  of  it.  The  upper  story  was 
flamboyantly  painted  with  a  doctor’s 
sign,  advertising  X-ray  cures  for  a 
catholic  catalog  of  complaints. 

She  cast  a  sharp  glance  into  the  re¬ 
cessed  doorway  which  gave  access  to 
the  doctor’s  quarters,  to  see  if  any  one 
were  lurking  there.  She  couldn’t  be 
sure,  through  the  snow,  but  she  thought 
not.  At  the  next  comer,  she  got  out 
and  walked  back  briskly,  and  with  no 
overt  pauses  for  looking  about,  but 
with  an  eye  which  missed  no  geographic 
or  human  detail  of  the  scene,  either 
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Can  you  afford  a  vacation? 

Can  you  afford  to  take  a  trip — to  get  away 
for  a  week  or  so  and  come  back  rested?  Or 
is  money  tight?  Prices  are  high.  But 
that’s  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  a 
vacation.  You  need  it. 
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to  you  with  the  very  help  you  need,  n"””  —  —  t*»hoot  msk  — —  — 

Whether  you’re  a  dollar-a-day  man,  or 

2  uOllEr-En-nOUr  msn,  SL  long-nour  mEn  ExpUln,  without  obligating  me,  bow  lean  qualify  for 

or  a  short-hour  man-there’s  a  better 
job  ahead  and  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  ; 

voii  tf\  Qttsn  intri  .  Telegraph  Engineer  .  Show  Card  Writer 

you  lO  Step  into  it.  •  Telephone  Work  "  Sign  Painter 

.  MBCHaIUCAL  engineer  .  Railroad  Trainman 

No  matter  where  you  live,  what  you  ; 
now  do,  or  how  little  time  or  money  ;  avii.“€NG^ER“*  ;  ilS2^!!Sl.rSd  TT,irt 

you  may  have,  the  I.  C.  S.  have  a  Course  ;  STiTe^kmI.'iw’ewr  l  traffic  m^^ager 

of  Training  to  fit  yeur  needs.  ; 

I  Marine  EoRineer  Z  GOOD  ENGLISH 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  ambitious  ;  SIchitect"  '  MM^seseei sabjMta 

,, ,  1  u  *  J  u  -  Oeatraeter  aad  RatMer  _  Matberoatica 

men  nave  achieved  success  through  ;  anhiteetarai  Draiuaua  ;  civil  service 

1/^  C  k  I  •  a.1-  a.  .  Concrete  Builder  _  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

.  O.  help  in  the  past  ZO  years - over  ”  structural  Engineer  ACTONOnilaE  OPERATING 

inn  AAA  ^  J  ’  J  _  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  _  Aate  Repalrlag  IGSpaekh 

1UU,UUU  are  now  studying,  getting  ready  "  sheet  Metai  worker  "Navigatioo  leapkMw 

tor  the  big  jobs  ahead.  Join  them  and  □oheriot  □raaitryRabiaKluprearh 

make  your  life  something  to  be  proud  _ 

of — you  can  do  it.  present 

Occupation _ 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  TODAY  s^t^ 
and  find  out  how;  it  won’t  obligate  you 

in  the  least.  ^  - 


_  Hrtalinrilat  erPrwperter 
.  STATION  ART  ENGINEER 
.  Marine  Engineer 
_  Ship  Draftaman 
,  ARCHITECT 
^  OeatrarCer  aad  RatMer 
.  Areklteetaral  DrafUaMa 
.  Concrete  Builder 
_  Structural  Engineer 
.  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
.  TesUleOvereearerSapt. 

□chemist 

Present 

Occupation _ 


]  SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
,  Window  Trimmer 
,  Show  Card  Writer 
,  Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 
I  ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
I  BOOiLKEEPER 
,  Steaegrapher  aad  Typkt 
,  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
,  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
,  Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
,  Teacher 

,  OaaiaMa  Sebeel  Sabjeets 
Matheroatica 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
,  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

,  automobile  operating 

,  Aate  Repalrlag  lOSpaateh 
Navigmioo  lea  pbeae* 
agriculture  leraM  dkka 
J  Ppaltrj  Ralelat 
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upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  or 
upon  her  own.  She  saw  no  suspicious 
appjearances  anywhere. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  there  wasn’t 
one  flutter  of  fear  about  her.  What¬ 
ever  else  one  may  think  about  her,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  her  courage. 

Entering  the  store,  she  found  one  old 
woman  customer  being  w'aited  upon  by 
the  solitary  clerk.  She  was  buying  a 
precious  little  bottle  of  ear-oil,  guar¬ 
anteed,  it  appeared,  as  a  sure  cure  for 
deafness. 

Helena  asked  for  the  telephone 
directory,  and  on  having  it  pointed  out 
to  her,  busied  herself  with  it  until  the 
old  woman  went  out.  When  the  clerk 
came  back,  she  said:  “I  am  looking 
for  a  man  named  Galicz.” 

The  clerk  pointed  to  the  telephone 
booth  and  she  went  into  it,  to  find  that 
it  had  another  door  opening  into  the 
prescription  department  behind  the 
screen.  He  came  round  the  other  way. 

“The  man  you  want,”  he  said,  “is  in 
the  doctor’s  place  up-stairs.  You  can 
go  through  this  door,”  he  nodded 
toward  it,  but  made  no  move  to  open 
it  for  her,  “and  down  the  hall  to  the 
stairs,  without  going  outside.” 

She  obeyed  this  direction  implicitly 
once  more.  The  hall  and  the  stairs 
were  sufficiently  lighted,  and  she  made 
her  way,  without  misadventure,  to  a 
door  on  the  second  story  that  had  the 
doctor’s  name  painted  on  it,  and  the 
invitation  “VV'alk  in,”  which  she  did, 
thereby  ringing  a  little  bell. 

Two  or  three  patients  were  miserably 
waiting  in  this  reception-room,  staring 
blankly  at  some  terrifying  and  highly 
colored  diagrams  that  hung  on  the 
walls;  but  the  doctor,  summoned  by 
the  bell,  appeared  immediately  from 
the  inner  room.  He  was  a  brisk, 
bearded  and  spectacled  gentleman  in  a 
frock  coat  and  a  skull-cap.  Evidently 
he  knew'  who  she  was,  for  he  said:  “You 
have  an  appointment,  haven’t  you?” 
.\nd,  taking  her  assent  for  granted,  he 
led  her  out  the  door  she  had  come  in 
by,  and  down  the  hall,  to  a  room  at  the 
i  end  of  the  building,  indicated  the  door 
I  to  her,  and  then  went  back  as  he  had 
come. 

!  She  opened  it,  still  w'ithout  hesita- 
j  tion,  and  went  in.  She  found  herself, 
rather  surprisingly,  in  a  comfortably 
furnished  room,  carpeted,  a  solid  drop- 
^  leaf  table  in  the  middle,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  hanging  lamp  above  it,  a 
shelf  with  lx)oks  along  one  wall,  a 
folding-bed  davenport  and  a  w-ash- 
stand,  a  base-burner  stove,  and,  be- 
I  tween  it  and  the  center  table,  an  easy 
j  chair  with  a  man  in  it. 

'  He  had  been  reading  a  new'spaper 
i  and  smoking  a  pipe  Ijefore  she  opened 


Miserable  Corns - 
How  to  end  them 


Touchy  corns  make  thou¬ 
sands  suffer — on  pleasure 
trips  —  in  business — at 
home  —  everywhere. 

Until  they  once  try  Blue- 
iay.  Then  they  are  corn- 
free  forever. 

Painful  corns  are  utterly 
needless.  Science  has 
brought  relief.  The  medi¬ 
cated  spot  of  wax  on  a 
Blue-jay  Plaster 
stops  pain  in- 
stantly.  ^  -^irA 

Then  in  48  hours  -j 

the  corn  painlessly 
comes  out. 

Harsh  li- 
quids  are 
dangerous 
and  messy. 

Paring  may 
bring  infec¬ 
tion. 


No  corn  can  resist  Blue- 
iay.  Yet  this  way  is  most 
gentle. 

The  chemist  of  a  con¬ 
cern  known  the  world  over 
for  its  surgical  dressings 
discovered  Blue  -  jay.  He 
studied  corns  for  25  years. 

So  with  Science’s  way  at 
your  command,  no  touchy 
corn  need  ever  bother  you 
again. 

Blue-jay  Plasters 
are  sold  every- 
m  where  at  drug 
stores  for  25  cents 

0  per  package. 

^  M  Buy  a  pack- 

S  I  age  now. 

End  your 
com  at  once 
and  never 
let  one  pain 
again. 


ror  L^orns 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 
Ends  Corns  Completely 
Large  Package  25c  at  druggists 
Small  Package  discontinued 
Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters 
BAUER  &  BLACK,  Maher*  of  Sarstcal  Drettins*,  etc.,  Chicago  sad  New  York 


The  Automobile  Directory  | 

— a  regular  feature  of  Everybody  s  j 
Magazine — appears  on  pages  86,  | 

87  and  88  of  this  issue.  The  | 
major  specifications  of  all  plea-  | 
sure  and  work  cars  are  listed  in  a  | 
compact  form  for  ready  reference.  | 

Companies  or  individuals  hav-  | 
ing  the  facilities  for  handling  | 
automobile  selling  agencies  are  | 
invited  to  make  use  of  the  | 
services  of  the  Automobile  | 
Directory  Department. 
Correspondence  welcomed;  address 

Automobile  Directory  Department 
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Ezeegtive  Aecoantants  eommand  bis  salarief.  Thoasands 
of  Anns  need  them.  Only  2.000  Certined  Poblic  Accountants 
inU.S.  Many  are  earning  ^.000  to  SIO.OOO  a  ^ar.  We  train 
you  thoroughly  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  C.  F.  A.  Examina* 
tions  M*  exeeative  aceountins  positioiis.  Knowledse  of 
Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare  you  from 
RTound  up.  Our  course  and  service  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  large  staff  of  C.  P.  A*s,  including  William  B.  Castenbolz. 
A.  M..  C.  P.  A.g  FormerComptrc^ler  and  Instmctorg  Univer* 
Bity  of  Illinois;  Wm.  Arthur  Chase.  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Ex- 
Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Accountancy;  and  other 
membersof  American  Instituteof  Accountants.  Low  tuition 
fee— easy  terms.  Writefor  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 
IwS Salle  Extension  Univereaty*  Dept.  543-H  Chicago 

**Th0  WorUi*s  GreaSest  Extension  Univeesity** 


the  door,  and  he  looked  deliberately 
around  at  her  before  he  got  up.  He 
was  collarless  and  in  his  socks.  A 
fortuitous  grow'th  of  black  beard,  two 
weeks  old  or  so,  covered  his  face.  His 
eyes  w'ere  a  bright  Irish  blue.  On  the 
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whole,  she  liked  his  looks.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  how  old  he  was.  In  his 
early  thirties,  she  guessed. 

“You’re  Helena,  then,”  he  said. 

His  pronunciation  of  her  name  was 
on  the  right  note.  Hugh  and  his 
friends  had  always  stressed  the  first 
syllable.  She  liked  his  voice,  too, 
though  the  tone  of  it  had  been  by  no 
means  ingratiating;  not  quite  hostile 
perhaps.  Non-committal,  anyhow. 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully  for 
perhaps  a  dozen  seconds  before  she 
answered.  “Yes,  I’m  Helena,”  she 
said,  pronouncing  the  name  as  he  had, 
“but  I  don’t  know  you.  You’re  no  one 
I’ve  ever  seen  before.” 

“That’s  true,”  he  assented.  “I’ve 
never  seen  you,  either.  But  I  knew 
your  father.” 

A  frown  of  undisguised  suspicion 
creased  itself  sharply  between  her ' 
brows.  “I  knew  every  one  he  did,” 
she  said,  shortly,  “from  the  time  I  was 
ten  years  old  until  they  took  him  away 
from  me.” 

“I  knew  him  in  prison,”  the  man 
answered  her.  “My  name’s  Frank 
Gilrain.  I  can  convince  you  of  the 
truth  of  that — if  you’re  willing  to  be 
convinced.  If  you  don’t  want  to  be, 
go  now.” 

They  stayed  as  they  were,  looking 
steadily  at  each  other  for  a  moment 
longer.  Then,  suddenly,  rather  giddily, 
one  might  have  thought,  she  sat  down  | 
in  a  chair.  “Tell  me  about  him,”  she 
commanded. 

He  took  his  time  about  beginning;  re¬ 
lighted  his  pipe,  and,  after  standing 
before  her  for  a  minute  or  two,  twisted 
his  easy  chair  around  so  that  it  faced 
her,  and  seated  himself.  From  the 
moment  he  began  to  talk,  she  did  not 
doubt  that  he  was  telling  the  truth. 

“You  wrote  him  some  letters  at 
first,”  he  said,  “but  I  think  he  never 
answered  them.” 

“No,”  she  said.  “From  the  time 
they  took  him  away,  until  they  wrote 
me  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  I  could 
have  the  body,  I  heard  nothing  from 
him.” 

“He  died  of  pneumonia,”  Gilrain 
said. 

She  nodded  assent  to  that  too. 
That  was  what  her  letter  had  said. 

“He  wasn’t  so  unhappy  there.” 
This  was  after  a  silence;  Helena  staring, 
a  thousand  fathoms  deep  in  revery,  at 
the  glowing  stove  doors;  the  man 
watching  her  with  half- shut  eyes 
through  the  smoke  of  his  pipe.  “He 
was  a  sort  of  philosopher.  Said  he  was 
dead  already  when  he  came  there,  and 
so  had  nothing  to  worry  about.  He’d 
lived  his  life,  he  said,  and  given  it. 

“He  had  one  bad  time,  but  it  didn’t 
last  long.  He  was  a  trusty  almost  from 
the  first.  One  could  see  with  half  an 
eye  tkat  there  was  no  harm  in  him. 
And  when  they  found  out  what  an 
education  he  had — what  a  p>ower  of 
languages  he  knew,  they  thought  they 


Former  Newsboy* 
Heads  Million  Dollar  Business 


Says  He  Owes  His  Success  to  a  Simple  Discovery 
Which  Is  Within  Reach  of  Any  Alert  Man  or  Woman 


A  FEW  years  ago,  this  young  man  was  one 
of  Chicago’s  newsboys  and  stood  on  the 
corner,  rain  or  shine,  summer  and  winter, 
selling  papers. 

Today  at  twenty-six  this  same  young  man, 
born  of  Russian  parents,  sits  behind  a  big  ma¬ 
hogany  desk  and  directs  the  production  of  a 
million  dollar  business.  He  is  an  officer  and 
director  of  the  company.  He  has  a  hundre<l 
people  under  him.  His  income  is  the  en\’>’  of 
all  his  friends.  He  drives  his  own  high  pow¬ 
ered  automobile — plays  golf  and  enjoys  all 
the  plea.sures  and  other  rewards  which  come 
with  success. 

.\nd  the  best  part  of  it  all  is  that  he  did  it 
without  pull  or  fame.  Not  a  member  of  the 
organization  of  which  he  is  a  leader  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  him  before  he  came  there  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  job,  alxmt  two  years  ago. 

All  that  he  is — all  that  he  has  done — has  been 
accomplished  solely  because  of  the  results  he 
has  produced — he  had  to  earn  his  way  from 
the  word  go,  and  he  started  as  a  newsboy. 

And  yet  the  quality  that  made  this  friendless 
ex-newsboy  succeed,  as  only  few  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  ten  times  his  advantages,  is  a 
quality  that  any  man  or  woman  can  easily 
acquire. 

Early  in  life  this  man,  in  studying  people  who 
were  successful,  discovered  that  the  one  trait 
which  brings  success  invariably — the  one  trait 
without  which  no  man  can  succeed — is  a  strong 
super-developed  will. 

So,  instead  of  studj-ing  narrow  technical 
j  courses,  in  this  trade  or  that,  this  youngster 
'  decided  that  the  quickest  way  to  success  lay 
I  in  developing  his  will  power.  He  set  out  to 
1  find  a  method  to  accomplish  this,  for  it  seemed 
I  to  him  that  if  other  faculties,  such  as  the  mem- 
1  or>’,  could  be  trained,  so  could  the  will.  Finally 
]  he  came  upon  a  l)Ook  which  it  seemed  must 
!  have  been  written  exprcs.sly  for  him — it  was 
!  called  “Power  of  Will”  and  was  by  that  master 
'  scientist,  Frank  Channing  Haddock.  Before 
I  coming  to  study  “Power  of  Will” — my  friend 
I  investigated  this  field  of  training  thoroughly — 
i  he  learned  all  he  could  alx)ut  “Power  of  Will” 
and  the  author. 

Among  other  things  he  learned  that  at  that 
time  25,000  jieople  had  followed  this  line  of 
training  (today  there  are  over  225,000).  He 
learned  that  such  men  as  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey ; 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang, 
ex-L'.  S.  Chinese  Amba.ssador;  Lieut.  Governor 
McKeUne  of  Nebraska;  Assistant  Post  Master 
General  Britt;  General  Manager  Christeson,  of 
Wells  Fargo  Express  C'o.;  E.  St.  Elmo  l.ewis; 
Governor  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  and  many 
others  of  equal  prominence  were  among  the 
users — but  the  most  crowning,  indisputable 
tribute  to  “Power  of  Will”  were  the  remarkable 
results  which  he  found  its  users  had  attained 
from  its  use. 

One  is  that  of  a  man  who  was  $5,000  in  debt 
three  years  before  and  who  since  had  accumu¬ 
lated  $200,000  without  speculating  and  was 
then  earning  $1,000  a  week.  He  is  only  one  of 
many  who  frankly  credit  their  good  fortune  to 
Prof.  Frank  Channing  Haddock  and  his  very 
remarkable  book,  “Power  of  Will.”  Another 


is  a  .voung  man  who  worked  in  a  big  factory. 
One  day  he  met  Mr.  W.  M.  Taylor,  the  great 
efficiency  expert,  who  advised  him  to  read 
“Power  of  Will.”  He  did  so,  applied  himself 
to  the  training  of  his  will,  and  in  less  than  one 
year  his  salary  was  increased  to  more  than 
eight  times  what  he  had  been  earning. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  C.  D.  Van  Vechten, 
General  Agent  of  the  Northwestern  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  .\fter  his  first  examination 
of  Prof.  Haddock's  methods  and  lessons  in 
will-power  development,  as  published  in  “Pow¬ 
er  of  Will,”  he  told  the  publisher  that  they 
would  be  worth  $3,000  to  $30,000  to  him. 

.4nother  man.  Dr.  H.  D.  Ferguson,  residing 
in  Hot  Springs,  ,\rk.,  increased  his  earnings 
from  $40  a  week  to  $150  a  week  in  a  remark¬ 
ably  short  space  of  time  after  he  began  the 
study  of  will  training.  Will-power  training 
by  Haddock’s  system  has  enabled  thousands 
to  conquer  drink  and  other  xnces  almost  over¬ 
night — has  helped  overcome  sickness  and  ner¬ 
vousness — has  transformed  unhappy,  envious, 
discontented  people  into  dominating  person¬ 
alities  filled  with  the  joy  of  living. 

In  this  remarkable  book  Prof.  Haddock, 
whose  name  ranks  with  Bergson,  James,  and 
Royce  in  the  scientific  world,  has  given  to  the 
world  for  the  first  time  a  practical,  simple 
system  of  rules  and  exercises  for  will-power 
training  that  has  completely  revolutionized 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  people.  For  the  will 
b  just  as  susceptible  to  exercise  and  training  as 
any  muscle  of  the  body. 

“Power  of  Will”  is  being  distributed  by  the 
Pelton  Phiblishing  Co.  of  Meriden,  (Tonn. 
Any  reader  who  cares  to  examine  the  lx)ok 
may  do  so  without  sending  any  money  in  ad¬ 
vance.  If,  after  five  days,  you  do  not  feel  that 
this  book  is  worth  the  $;i  asked  for  it,  return 
it  and  you  will  owe  nothing.  Some  few  doubt¬ 
ers  will  scoff  at  the  idea  of  will  power  being  the 
key  to  wealth  and  achievement.  But  in¬ 
telligent  men  and  women  will  investigate  for 
them.selves  by  sending  for  the  book  at  the 
publisher’s  risk. 

.\8  a  first  step  in  will  training,  act  on  your 
present  impulse  to  write  a  letter  or  address 
this  couix>n  to  the  Pelton  Publishing  Company, 
24-J  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  the 
book  will  come  by  return  mail.  This  one  act 
may  mean  the  turning  point  of  your  life — just 
as  it  did  for  the  newslwy  and  for  hundreds  of 
others.  Do  not  hesitate. 

PELTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
24-J  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn. 

1  will  examine  a  copy  of  “Power  of  Will”  at 
your  risk.  I  will  remall  the  book  in  5  days  or 
send  you  $3  in  payment  for  it. 


Name 


Address. 
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saw  a  kind  of  special  use  for  him — in¬ 
terpreter.  And  that  was  all  right  with 
him.  But  they  wanted  him  besides, 
to  read  the  letters  that  came  in,  in 
foreign  languages,  to  some  of  the  pris¬ 
oners,  and  the  answers  they  wrote  back, 
to  see  that  there  was  no  harm  in  ’em. 

“That  put  him  beside  himself  with 
rage.  He  defied  them.  Started  rais¬ 
ing  hell,  so  that  they  gave  him  the 
solitary.  He  starved  himself  until  they 
had  to  put  him  in  the  hospital,  and 
after  that  they  eased  up  on  him.  He 
had  no  trouble  after  that.  They  gave 
him  a  job  over  in  the  printing-office — 
there’s  where  I  got  to  know  him — and 
he  was  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.’’ 

He  paused  there  with  the  deliberate 
purpose,  one  might  have  guessed,  of 
giving  her  a  chance  to  ask  him  what  he 
himself  had  been  in  prison  for.  But 
nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
her  mind  than  that  question.  Indeed, 
she  had  no  questions  to  ask  at  all,  it 
seemed.  She  sat  motionless,  deep  in 
thought,  her  dark  eyes  glowing,  her 
brows  drawn  flat,  a  spot  of  color,  bright 
enough  to  be  visible  even  by  the  lamp¬ 
light,  in  the  olive  cheek  that  was  turned 
toward  it.  A  p>erilously  beautiful  thing 
to  look  at.  she  was  just  then. 

Evidently  Gilrain  found  her  so,  for 
he  turned  abruptly  away  from  her. 

“We  all  liked  him,”  he  went  on  again, 
“and  he  seemed  to  like  all  of  us,  in 
his  dreamy  way.  But  he  must  have 
taken  a  special  liking  to  me,  for  he 
talked  to  me,  toward  the  last,  as  he  did 
to  none  of  the  others.  It  was  two 
years  I  knew  him  before  he  ever  spoke 
of  you,  before  I  knew  he  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter.  But  when  he  broke  loose  at  last, 
he  talked  to  me  of  little  else;  what  a 
companion  and  a  help  you’d  been  to 
him.  And,  at  the  last,  he  said  to  me: 
‘If  ever  you’re  in  trouble  again,  Frank, 
and  can  find  where  my  Helena  is,  ask 
her  to  help  you.  Tell  her  you  were  my 
friend,  and  she’ll  do  it.’  ” 

The  only  response  he  got  to  that  note 
was  a  sudden  impatient  shift  of  her 
body  in  the  chair.  He  had  finished 
speaking  without  looking  round  at  her. 
He  was.  for  the  moment,  profoundly 
disconcerted,  and  he  concealed  the  fact 
by  continuing  to  stare,  in  meditative 
silence,  through  his  pipe  smoke,  at  the 
stove  door.  At  last  he  went  on. 

“Well,  I  am  in  trouble  now.  And  I 
have  found  you.” 

With  an  air  of  rousing  herself  from  a 
dream,  she  said:  “I  suppose  you  mean 
you’re  in  trouble  with  the  police. 
VVhat  do  they  want  you  for?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  the  charge  will 
be,”  he  answered,  “e.xcept  that  it  won’t 
l)e  what  they  really  want  me  for. 
They’ll  frame  something  on  me  that 
suits  their  purposes.  They’ll  take 
damned  good  care  not  to  let  the  real  cat 
out  of  the  bag.  And  they’ve  got  me 
here,”  he  went  on,  his  voice  thinning 
to  a  sudden  snarl  of  rage,  “like  a  rat 
(Continued  on  page  go) 
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COVERS^H 

THICONTINE! 


— indispensable  in  electric 
plants  where  your  light  and  power  are  made 

—  because  the  electrical  engineer’s  ing,  they  have  found  and  perfected 
greatest  problem  is  successfully  to  a  hundred  uses  for  asbestos  that  the 
combat  the  high  heat  developed  in  world  accepts  today  as  indispensable. 

handling  current.  And  asbestos,  with  i.  •  .U  .. 

...  1  .  ....  r,  ,  ,  ,  It  IS  used  m  packings  that  save 

Its  heat- resisting  hbres,  can  be  mould-  i  .•  r  ,  u  -i 

1  •  .  •.  j  j  f  power  and  in  insulations  tor  boilers 

ed  into  switchboards  and  a  score  of  brakes  of  in- 

other  devices  that  control  or  redis-  ^^^hinery  and  makes  for 

tribute  current.  roofings  that  reduce  the 

For  half  a  century  Johns.  Manville  hazard  of  community  fires, 
have  been  applying  the  strange  prop-  So,  today,  in  countless  ways,  Johns- 
erties  with  which  Nature  endowed  Manville  Asbestos  adds  greater 
asbestos,  to  man's  problems.  Seek-  security  and  ease  to  life. 
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/  0  Factories  —  Branches  in  6  /  Large  Cities 


Everybody’s  ^apazine  «'>i  be  glad  to  help  if 

'  '  °  you  need  help,  in  the 

selection  of  a  suitable  school  for  your  boy  or  girl.  In 
writing,  please  state  your  wishes  in  full,  and  address 
Educational  Directory.  Ererybody’s  Sriagacine,  New  York. 


PRINCETON  FLYING  CLUB.  PriacHoa.  N.  J. 
DAYTONA  FLYING  CLUB,  DsytoBs.  Florida 
W.  VIRGINU  FLYING  CLUB.  Beech  Bettow.  W.  Virsiaia 

Knink  Nirr.  k  Chlrf  lB»t«  (taiu  J.  Ekst  roM*  Abb*!  intt* 

The  Govttiuncnt  is  kN>kinj(  for  llccased  avlatom 
fc^  Army  and  Navy.  Many  students  with  pilot's 
Ucease  from  this  8ch(M>I  are  already  nnhtlns:  In  Europe. 

Bi'cause  of  our  Northern  and  Southern  branches,  we 
are  Indeiiendent  of  the  climate. 

A  pilot's  license  RuarantecK  Immediate  employment. 
A  licensed  pilot  can  handle  a  machine  In  the  air  as 
safely  as  the  averattc  man  runs  an  automobile. 
Address  as  above  for  rates,  terms,  ete^ _ 


combinations  of  movements,  cases  and  dials 
from  which  to  make  a  selection  and  new 
refinements  are  constantly  being  added. 
One  of  the  newest  is  our  Ivory  Finish 
Dial  —  an  exquisitely  beautiful  creation 
originated  by  South  Bend  Watch  Company 
and  to  be  had  only  on  South  Bend  Watches. 
Prices  of  complete  South  Bend  Watches 
range  from  $  1 6. 50  to  $  1 2  5.  See  them  at 
your  jeweler’s  and  write  us  for  “A  Book 
of  Beautiful  Watches.” 


WHETHER  you  are  traveling  afar  or 
merely  keeping  an  important  engage¬ 
ment  in  town,  a  South  Bend  Watch  gives 
you  a  satisfied  feeling  of  confidence.  For 
the  owner  of  a  South  Bend  Watch  quickly 
learns  that  he  can  rely  upon  its  accuracy  at 
all  times. 

Coupled  with  this  accuracy  is  lifetime 
durability  and  an  exceptional  beauty  of 
design  and  finish.  There  are  40  different 


SOUTH  BEND  .WATCH  COMPANY 
25  Studebaker  Street,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
For  Tearif  !Si(aJ(eri  of  Standard  Railroad  fFatcktt 


9fte  Watch  with  the  Purple  Hibbon 
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The  noticeable  preference  for  Fatimas 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  among  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  alike  is  due,  of  course,  to 
the  very  same  thing  that  makes  Fatimas 
so  widely  popular  in  every-day  life. 

In  addition  to  their  pleasing  taste, 
Fatimas  offer  true  smoking  comfort — 
while  being  smoked  and  afterwards,  too. 


So  that,  even  if  occasionally  a  man  does 
smoke  more  often  than  usual,  Fatimas 
never  unpleasantly  remind  him  of  it. 

That  is  true  smoking  comfort;  common 
sense  in  cigarettes.  It  is  why  Fatimas  are 
known  as  a  sensible  cigarette. 

Gr. 


Ol  Sensible  Qiqarette 
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in  a  corner.  All  of  my  holes  stopp>ed; 
all  my  friends  watched;  a  trap  ready 
to  spring  on  me  wherever  I  turn.  I 
haven’t  dared  stir  out  of  this  damned 
room  for  four  days.  If  the  doc,  here, 
hasn’t  crossed  me,  they  don’t  know 
where  I  am.  But  what  good’s  that, 
if  I  can’t  move  hand  or  foot?” 

“What  is  it,”  Helena  asked  quietly, 
“that  they  really  want  you  for?” 

His  momentary  silence  after  that 
question  was  asked,  the  deliberate  way 
in  which  he  rose  from  his  chair  and 
came  around  before  her,  gave  his  sud¬ 
den  snatching  of  her  two  wrists,  and 
the  agonizing  grip  he  put  uf>on  them,  i 
the  astonishing  force  of  a  thunder-clap.  | 

“Now  you  answer  some  questions ; 
first,”  he  commanded.  “Yes,  stand  i 
up,  if  you  like!”  for  she  was  silently 
struggling  with  him.  She  hadn’t ! 
screamed.  He’d  taken  a  chance  on  | 
that. 

“What  are  you,  in  the  first  place? 
Are  you  Anton  Galicz’s  daughter? 
Or  are  you  that  damned  millionaire’s 
wife?” 

“Let  go  my  wrists,”  she  panted. 

As  suddenly  as  he  had  seized  them, 
he  did.  And,  with  a  superb  insolence, 
thrust  his  own  hands  into  his  trousers 
pockets. 

Her  eyes  were  blazing,  green  as  a 
black  leopard’s.  And  his,  also  afire, 
devoured  her  face.  He  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

“It  was  James  Lea  told  me  to  try 
you;  said  he  couldn’t  answer  for  you 
any  more,  now  you  were  married  to  a 
capitalist  who  was  getting  fat  on  war 
munitions.  We  agreed  to  try  the  old 
name  to  see  whether  you’d  answer  to 
it.” 

“Well,  I  did,  didn’t  I?” 

He  nodded.  “That’s  good  as  far  as 
it  goes.  But  what  have  you  come  for? 
Are  you  a  rich  lady  out  for  a  lark? 
Looking  for  a  little  harmless  excite¬ 
ment  to  laugh  with  your  friends  about 
at  your  next  dinner-party?  That’s  not 
what  you’ll  get  from  me,  I  promise  you  ' 
that.  Or  have  you  come  out  to  make 
good?” 

“You  know  little  enough  of  me,”  she 
said.  “But  I  know  less  of  you.  I 
know  you’ve  lied  to  me.  Anton  Galicz 
never  gave  you  that  message — to  seek 
out  ‘his  Helena’  if  you  were  in  trouble ! 
and  she’d  help  you  for  her  old  father’s 
sake.  He  wasn’t  a  sentimentalist 
while  he  lived,  and  he  didn’t  change 
to  one  on  his  death-bed.  But  that 
doesn’t  matter  to  me.  I’m  not  a 
sentimentalist  either.  I’ll  make  good, 
if  the  good  is  there  to  make.  You  tell 
me,  without  lying  to  me  this  time,  what 
you’ve  really  done  that  they  want  you 
for,  and  if  I  like.  I’ll  help  you.  If  I 
don’t,  I  won’t.  We’ll  start  from 
there.” 

She  was,  as  she  confronted  him  there, 
blazing,  utterly  unintimidated  by  his 
flash  of  violence,  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  exciting,  altogether  the  most 


THE  BEVERAGE 


We  all  want  a  drink  that  is  not  insipid. 
Soldiers,  athletes,  students  and  business 
men  must  have  the  one  beverage  that  both 
tastes  good  and  keeps  them  healthy  and  fil 

Bevo,  the  all-year-’round  soft 
drink,  sparkling,  refreshing  and 
rich  in  genuine  hop  flavor,  is 
that  drink. 


Approved  for  use  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  immensely  popular  in 
U.  S.  cantonments  and  on  men- 
o’-war,  because  Bevo  is  pure — 
wholly  free  from  bacteria  such  as 
even  milk  or  water  may  contain. 

The  appetizing  drink  with  cold 
cuts  of  meat,  chafing-dish  dain¬ 
ties  or  other  light  repasts. 


Served  everywhere  —  families 
supplied  by  grocers,  druggists 
or  dealers. 


Manufactured  and  bottled 
exclusively  by 

Anheuser-Busch  St.  Louis 


Always  Drtnk  Bevo  Cold 


High  School  CoursTB^Ayg-  OVCi?  40% 
in  Two  Years 


Learn  at 
home,  in 
spare  time. 

Hera  U  complete  end  eimptlfied  bisb  school  coarse  thet  70U 
ceo  finish  in  two  jresrs.  M««ts  all  eolUg*  aiurane0  reoiMre* 
memte.  Prepsred  br  lesdinw  members  of  the  fseulUes  of 
omrersitica  end  sesaemies.  This  is  jroor  opportonity. 

Write  for  booklet  end  full  psrticalsrs.  No <^UastiMs  what¬ 
ever.  WriUtodsr-NOW. 

AMjmCAN  SCHOOL  OP  CORRCSPONDENCC 
oapt.  pTom  Chicaao.  U.S.A. 


ON  SIOO  UNDERWOODS 
lamare-bullderotUNDERWOOD 
Typewriters  .nA— not  a  second- 
hand  dealer.  I  save  you  over 
40%  on  genuine  $100  UndOTvood, 
guarantee  your  marblne  tor  FIVE 
YEARS,  let  you  try  It  Ten  Days 
Free.  Rent  or  buy.  Write  me  lor 
Special  Otter  No.  6. 

E.  W.  1  SHIPMAN,  Pres.,  TnnrrHer  bwarkw,  M  M  W  Uke  St.  CMciii 
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Pajamas  D  Night  Shirts 

“TheNIGHTwear  of  a  Nation! 
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‘‘Mirrors  of  the  Soul” 

EYES — the  most  important  fi'ature  of  the  face 
should  possess  charm,  beauty  and  soulful  expres¬ 
sion.  Your  eyes  may  be  dark,  blue,  prey  or  brown; 
in  all  cases,  however,  the  eyes  that  possess  fas¬ 
cinating  charm  arc  shaded  by  lonp,  thick,  silky 
lashes  and  beautiful,  well-shaped  eyebrows. 

If  your  eyebrows  and  lashes  are  short,  thin  and  uneven, 
you  can  greatly  assist  Nature  in  improving  these  de¬ 
fects  by  simply  applying  a  little 

nightly.  This  well-known  preparation  nourishes  in  a  natural 
manner  the  eyebrows  and  lashes,  makinif  them  lon^.  thick 
and  lustrous,  thus  ^\inif 


Mayb<ll  Laboratories^  Chicago 
Gentlemen: — 

/  can  sincerely  recommend 
Lasli'llrou'-lne  as  a  splendid 
preparation  /or  stimnlating 
and  promoting  the  grcnvth  of  the 
eyebroivs  and  lashes.  /  nse  it 
regularly  7vith  the  most  satiS’ 
'\ing  results.  Sincerely, 

!  annie  H  ard,  Pat  he  lixchange. 


sparkling  expression 
eyes  and  great  added  beau¬ 
ty  to  the  face. 
I^ash-Brow-Ine.  which  has 
l>een  used  successfully  by 
thousands,  is  gu-iranteed 
absolutely  harmless.  It  has 
IMssed  Professor  Allyn's 
McClure-Westfield  Test  for 

Two  Sizes,  50c  and  $1 

Send  price  and  we  will  mail  you  the  l-ash-Brow-lne  and  May- 
bell  Beauty  Booklet  prepaid  under  plain  cover.  Remit  by 
coin,  currency,  U.  S.  stamps  or  money  order. 

Satis/action  Assured  or  Price  Refunded 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES,  4008-18  liidiauAve.,CliicaE« 
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/  /  o  you  need  help,  in  the 

selection  of  a  suitable  school  for  your  boy  or  girl.  In 
writing,  please  state  your,  wishes  in  full,  and  address 
Educational  Directory,  fveryfrody’r  New  York. 
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lOOO  Book-Lovers 


With  paper  soaring,  with  every 
other  material  increasing  greatly  in  cost — the 
price  of  fine  books  is  becoming  prohibitive. 
The  only  remedy  is  the  Ben  Franklin  plan  of 
buying — eliminating  all  middlemen’s  profits. 

This  pioneer  group  of  co-operative  book-lovers— 
now  grown  to  such  a  size  that  it  purchases  entire 
Remainders  of  Editions,  Publishers’  Overstocks,  etc. 
—offers  its  members  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  finest 
Ixxfks  in  sets,  de  luxe  single  volumes  and  standard 
fiction  at  a  mere  fraction  of  publishers’  prices.  To  the 
first  thousand  book-lovers  who  avail  themselves  of 
these  low  prices  on  finest  books,  it  offers 

Life-membership,  without  fees  or  dues 

and  with  full  pri\*ileges— including  the  bulletins  of  rare 
bo<)k  l)argains  issued  to  other  members.  Specimen  Bul¬ 
letins  and  full  explanation  mailed  on  request.  A  ct  umv 
— applications  for  membership  filled  in  order’of  receipt. 

Everi’  book  brand-new.  Hent  iiovelx 

anil  j liven il<>s  ill (Speeial  Bulletin.) 
No  defective  or  second-hand  books  offered.  Tell  us 
your  book  desires— we  meet  them.  We  send  no  agents. 
Note  these  prices: 

Jiil^K  tVrne,  15  toI.  Lnz^ . 911.H5 

Wofid«>r*ful  «lnrle  aoIub^  f-BrrrlAprdia . !*l.95 

$51.0U  11^  Maiipaotant.  IT  %»ln..  11^  Liixa . 

S:!7.5II  ShakeKprar^.  10  tuU.,  photojrravureii. ...i!i5.*t5 

p»r  4ol..  S^ott.  Biaitnlflff'nt.  p^r  vol . A|.:*5 

$.>O.IN»  |»^  Vm*.  16  soU..  Hr  Lnx» . $l:t.95 

9T0.00  Kalzaf.  IH  aoI«..  ^4  l^ath^r . t^IG.HO 

91  .(Ml  JoNi’f  llofMan's  f*faiio  l^la.rtng . 50r 

Our  new  catalog  lists  hundreds  of  other  l>ook  Uargains — 
choice  sets  of  Stevenson,  Hugo,  Kipling.  Bret  Harte,  Poe  :  also 
single  volumes,  juveniles,  gift  volumes,  etc.  Kxplains  how 
you  may  examine  liooks  in  vour  own  home  t>efore  purchasing. 
Today’s  liesi  bargains  may  l>e  gone  next  week. 

Get  that  catalog  at  once 

The  Ben  Franklin  Library  Association 

Dept.  M  432  Prettcr  Bnildiiif  Aanez  Philadelphia 


desirable  woman  he  had  ever  come  to 
grips  with.  And  his  experience  with 
them  had  been  long,  varied,  but 
nearly  always  victorious.  His  fist 
clenched  inside  his  pockets,  and  his 
jaw  set.  Suddenly  he  turned  away 
from  her. 

“You’re  the  real  thing  anyhow.  I’ll 
giv^e  you  that,”  he  said.  Then,  “Don’t 
you  read  the  papers?  What  are  the 
capitalists  doing — your  own  household 
pet  among  the  rest?  Getting  rich  out 
of  the  war.  .\nd  getting  ready  to  rivet 
their  yoke  on  our  necks  so  tight  we’ll 
never  get  it  off.  Making  a  bluff  that 
the  United  States  will  get  drawn  into 
it,  for  an  excuse  for  an  army.  What 
do  they  want  an  army  for?  To  collect 
what  they’ve  loaned  the  .\llies?  That’s 
part  of  it,  but  not  half.  When  they’ll 
really  want  the  army  is  when  the  war’s 
over.  They’ll  want  it  to  turn  on  us. 
To  tell  us  workers,  when  they  get 
ready  to  reduce  wages  again  and  starve 
us  out,  ‘Now  strike  and  be  damned!’ 
They  want  those  machine  guns  they’re 
talking  about  for  our  streets.  It’s 
plain  for  the  blind  to  see.  You  can 
see  it.  You’ve  heard  them  talking  it. 

“Now  do  you  ask  what  we’re  doing? 
They  haven’t  their  army  yet.  They’re 
in  our  power;  that’s  where  they  are. 
They’re  afraid  of  us.  They  can’t  do 
without  us.  They’re  paying  big  wages. 
What  they  call  big  wages.  How  long 
will  they  go  on  doing  that  after  they’ve 
got  us  where  they  want  us?  Now’s 
our  time  to  call  a  halt.  They’re  afraid, 
already.  Now’s  the  time  to  put  the 
terror  into  them.  To  show  them 
what  we  can  do.  It  won’t  take  much. 
Dynamite  a  few  more  of  their  war 
plants.  Burn  a  few  more  of  their  war 
harvests.  Show  them  who  their  master 
is,  fww,  before  they  get  their  army  and 
I  their  machine  guns.” 

I  “That’s  talk,”  she  said,  sharply. 
“Good  talk,  but  old.  I’ve  been  talking 
it  myself,  for  months.  I  read  a  paper, 
this  afternoon,  at  a  perfectly  polite 
tea,  that  had  all  that  in  it,  though  it 
was  written  long  before  the  war.  Talk 
is  easy,  and  not  very  dangerous.” 

“It’s  not  talking  I’ve  been.”  The 
open  derision  in  her  v'oice  stung  him  to 
that  response,  but  he  stopped  there 
with  a  black  scowl  of  suspicion.  She 
met  it  with  a  smile. 

“What  have  you  been  doing?  And 
what  are  you  planning  to  do?  That’s 
what  I  want  to  know.  And  I  won’t 
lift  a  hand  for  you  until  you  tell  me.” 

“I  will  tell  you.  I’m  going  to  trust 
you.  But  I  warn  you  first.  If  you 
think  this  is  a  parlor  game  you’re 
playing,  fast  and  loose,  to  take  up  for 
e.xcitement  and  drop  when  you’ve  had 
enough,  get  up  and  go  home  now, 
while  you’ve  the  chance.  I’ve  never 
killed  a  woman  yet,  but  I’ll  kill  you  if 
you  welch.” 

“Don’t  talk  like  a  romantic  fool!” 
she  commanded.  “Go  ahead  and  tell 
me — if  you’ve  anything  to  tell.” 


“There’s  the  strike  out  at  the  Acme 
place;  that’s  the  first.  They  were 
making  three-inch  shells  out  there; 
and  they  haven’t  turned  a  wheel  for 
two  weeks.  Then  there  was  the  fire 
at  the  Peerless,  and  another  at  the 
Salisbury  plant;  and  there  was  an 
explosion  out  at  the  Wadsworth  Watch 
Factory,  where  they  w'ere  making 
shrapnel  firing-heads.  That  wasn’t  in 
the  papers  and  you  may  not  have  heard 
of  it.  It  didn’t  come  off  just  as  we 
meant  it  to,  but  it  was  enough  to  put 
the  fear  into  them. 

“That’s  the  beginning.  And  it’s  just 
nothing  at  all  compared  to  what  I 
have  got  right  in  my  hands  ready  to  do, 
if  these  bloody  English  secret  service 
agents  hadn’t  drawn  the  net  on  me. 
It  was  all  in  my  hands,  I  tell  you, 
ready  to  spring!  Plans  all  worked  out; 
the  stuff  all  cached;  the  men  all  prom¬ 
ised.  And  now  I’m  stopped;  tied  hand 
and  foot.” 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked.  “Money?” 

He  nodded  sourly.  “I’ve  got  it,”  he 
said,  “but  I  can’t  get  it.  Oh,  that’s 
not  what  I’ve  come  to  you  for!  It 
isn’t  pin-money  I  want.  It’s  thou¬ 
sands.” 

“What  kind  of  money?” 

“Capitalist  money,”  he  grinned. 
“One  of  the  big  respectable  brokers, 
here  in  towm.” 

“A  German?” 

“What  does  that  matter?  You’re  an 
internationalist,  aren’t  you?  What  if 
the  poor  booh  does  think  he’s  serving 
his  damned  Kaiser?  He  isn’t  in  the 
long  run.  Once  the  revolution  starts, 
it’ll  spread  all  over  the  world.” 

“He’s  suspected,  I  suppose,  and 
afraid  to  pay  you.” 

1-IE  DID  not  answer  at  once.  “That’s 
not  the  worst,”  he  finally  said, 
glumly.  “If  he  thinks  they’ve  really 
got  me,  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to 
write  me  off  as  a  loss,  because  I’m  loo 
hot  to  handle — don’t  you  see  what  he’ll 
do?  He’ll  beat  them  to  it.  He’ll  inform 
on  me — to  clear  his  own  skirts.  This 
fake  doctor  out  here,  who  owes  him 
money,  will  give  me  up.  That  may 
happen  any  time.  I’ve  been  waiting 
for  it.” 

He  laughed  and  showed  her  a  small 
automatic  revolver  that  had  been  in 
his  pocket.  “If  that  had  been  a  man’s 
step  I  heard  coming  along  the  hall  with 
him  just  now,  I’d  have  had  this  out.” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  she 
asked. 

“I  want  you  to  get  me  out  of  here — 
clean.  Where  that  yellow'-livered 
Dutch  swine  hasn’t  got  his  thumb  on 
me.  Where  I  can  talk  turkey  to  him — 
show  him  that  the  string  isn’t  played 
out  yet.  Put  me  where  I  can  have  two 
or  three  days  free  to  turn  round,  before 
they  can  get  the  shadows  on  me  again. 
That’s  what  I  want.  Will  you  do  it?” 

He  was  standing  before  her  when  he 
asked  that  question.  She,  half  sitting 
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back  against  the  edge  of  the  table, 
gripping  it  tight  with  both  hands,  was 
looking  up  at  him.  The  color  was  high 
in  her  cheeks  again,  and  her  breathing 
quick — visibly  so — through  her  parted 
lips. 

It  may  have  been  the  familiar  in¬ 
formality  of  the  pose,  the  fact  that  she 
had  let  him  come  so  close  without 
altering  it;  the  look,  still  defiant — not 
friendly,  but  almost  smiling — about  her 
upturned  face;  it  was  something,  at 
any  rate,  that  he  himself  did  not 
understand,  and  certainly  made  no 
effort  to  analyze,  that  took  possession 
of  him.  For,  a  full  minute  after  he  had 
asked  that  question,  she  having  given 
him  no  indication  whatever  what  her 
answer  would  be,  he  seized  her  sud¬ 
denly  in  his  arms  and  tried  to  pull  her 
up  into  an  embrace. 

She  fought  him  off  furiously  and, 
breaking  away — the  struggle  lasted  no 
more  than  a  very  few  seconds,  struck 
him,  with  all  the  force  of  her  open  hand, 
across  the  face. 

“You  fool!”  she  panted.  But  she 
smiled.  Then,  while  he  still  stood 
staring,  as  much  amazed  at  himself 
as  at  her — “Sit  down  there,”  she  com¬ 
manded,  with  a  nod  toward  the  chair, 
and  without  waiting  to  see  that  she 
was  obeyed,  she  herself  sat  down  in 
another  one,  erect,  intent  on  her  own 
thoughts — businesslike  almost;  alto-  j 
gether  as  if  that  momentary  inter-  j 
lude  between  them  had  never  been  ' 
played. 

“Yes,  I’ll  help  you,”  she  said.  “I 
can  do  all  you  ask  me  to;  maybe  more. 

I  want  a  little  time  to  think.” 

Evidently,  though,  she  didn’t  want 
long,  for  almost  immediately  she 
began:  “You’re  to  spend  to-morrow 
making  yourself  presentable.  Get  your 
clothes  pressed.  Do  it  yourself  if  you 
have  to.  Polish  your  shoes;  that’s 
important.  Shave,  .shampoo  your  head, 
get  some  proper  shirts  and  collars,  and  a 
hand-bag — some  sort  of  decent-looking 
hand-bag.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?” 
he  asked  with  a  humorous  touch  of 
scorn.  “Take  me  home  with  you?” 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “That’s  exactly 
what  I’m  going  to  do.” 

“Hm!”  he  grunted  dubiously.  “How 
about  your  husband?” 

She  smiled  a  curious  sort  of  smile. 
“He  doesn’t  matter,”  she  said.  “It’s 
the  servants  I’m  thinking  of.”  After 
a  moment’s  pause:  “You’re  to  be  an 
old  friend  of  mine.  I’ll  tell  you  who 
you  are  when  I’ve  made  up  my  mind 
about  it.  There’s  time  enough  for 
that.  You’re  getting  into  Chicago  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon  from  the  Coast. 
I’ll  tell  my  husband,  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  if  I  see  him,  that  I’m  expecting 
you.  Otherwise,  I’ll  call  him  up  and 
tell  him.  And  I’ll  order  my  car  to 
take  me  down  to  the  Northwestern 
Station,  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  meet 
you.” 
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Hundreds  of  marching  feet— a  regiment  in  action  with  a  roof 
for  its  drill-ground — that’s  what  you  see  above.  You  couldn’t 
use  a  roof  much  more  severely  than  this. 

And  that’s  what  happened  almost  daily  for  months  on  top  of  the  big 
Altman  Department  Store  in  New  York  City,  where  several  hundred 
members  of  the  Home  Defense  League  have  learned  to  do  their  “bit.” 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  contain  a  larger  amount  of  waterproofing 
and  protective  materials  than  any  other  roof-covering.  That  is  why 
they  give  such  wonderful  service.  And  not  only  do  they  give  longer 
service  than  any  other  type,  but  they  cost  less  per  year  of  service. 

If  you  want  this  kind  of  a  roof  on  your  building,  the  way  to  make  sure 
of  getting  it  is  to  insert  in  your  building  plans: 

“The  roof  shall  be  laid  according  to  The  Barrett  Specification 
dated  May  1,  1916,  and  the  roofing  contractor  shall  secure  for 
me  (or  us)  the  20-Year  Guaranty  Bond  therein  mentioned.” 

Only  competent  roofers  can  obtain  the  Bond,  and  the  roof  is  con¬ 
structed  under  the  supervision  of  our  inspector,  who  sees  that  the 
Specification  is  strictly  follow'ed. 

20  -  Year  Surety  Bond  zo'J'””"'*" 

We  now  offer  a  20-Year  Surety  Bond  Guaranty 
on  all  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  of  fifty  squares 
and  over  in  all  towns  of  25,000  and  over,  and  in 
smaller  towns  where  our  Inspection  Service  is 
available.  Our  only  requirements  are  that 
The  Barrett  Specification  of  May  1,  1916, 
shall  be  strictly  followed,  and  that  the  roofing 
contractor  be  approved  by  us. 

A  copy  of  The  Barrett  20-  Vear  Specif  cation 
ifith  full  information  -will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Address  nearest  office. 


20  Year  Guaranty  Bond 


Barrett  Specification 
Waterproofing 

The  foundation  of  this  huge  structure  is 
also  kept  dry  with  a  great  seal  consisting 
of  alternate  layers  of  Specification  Pitch 
and  Felt.  This  is  the  standard  type  of 
waterproofing  for  all  important  under¬ 
ground  construction. 
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_ New  Books  j 

THE  IRON  RATION  j 

Three  Years  in  Warring  Central  Europe  j 

By  George  Abel  Schreiner 

George  Schreiner  has  stood  for  hours 
in  the  tragic  bread  lines.  He  has  seen 
things  as  they  really  are  in  the  interior  of 
Germany — in  the  interior  of  .\ustria  — in 
the  speech  and  thoughts  of  the  German  [ 
people.  lUus.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.00  \ 

OUTWITTING  THE  HUN 
By  Lieut.  Pat  O’Brien,  R.F.C. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  true 
war  stories  that  has  ever  come  out  of 
Germany.  O’Brien  is  the  first  .\merican 
to  escape  from  Germany  single-handed.  j 
His  story  as  tie  relates  it  is  one  amazing 
adventure  after  another.  | 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.50  I 

A  FLYING  FIGHTER 

An  American  Above  the  Lines  in  France  | 

By  Lieut.  E.  M.  Roberts,  R.F.C. 

A  thrilling  and  remarkable  narrative  | 
of  amazing  personal  experienc-e.  It  is 
the  supreme  expression  of  the  perils  and 
the  bravery  of  a  soldier  of  the  sky. 
Lieutenant  Rolx'rts’s  book  will  fly  as 
straight  to  its  goal  as  flew  his  machine. 

Illustrated.  Post  8ro,  Cloth,  $1.50 

YOUR  VOTE 
AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT 

With  a  foreword  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  President  of  the  National  Anterican 
W Oman  Suffrage  Association 

By  Mrs.  Ra3mion(i  Brown 

This  bcx>k  makes  its  appearance  si¬ 
multaneously  with  the  net^  for  it.  No 
thinking  woman  in  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  can  afford  to  do  without  it,  as  it 
answers  all  the  questions  which  women 
I  who  are  to  use  the  vote  for  the  first 
time  are  asking.  12mo,  Cloth,  75  cents 

THE  SOURCE  | 

By  Clarence  Budington  Kelland 

The  stoiy  of  a  man  who  saw  the  way  I 
to  serve  his  country  at  the  source.  The  ! 
hero  of  this  new  story  had  never  found  f 
the  right  place  for  the  energj'  storetl  up 
within  him  until  dropped  down  in  a  New 
England  lumber-camp.  Here  patriot¬ 
ism  and  a  woman’s  love  made  a  man  of 
him.  Frontiipiece.  Post  8co,  Cloth,  $1  .JfO  j 

SKINNER’S  BIG  IDEA 
By  Henry  Irving  Dodge 

IAuthex'  of  ! 

**Skinner's  Dres»  Suit**  and  *‘Skinner*s  Baby** 

A  book  that  is  the  key  to  the  grcate.st 
conservation  of  life,  youth,  and  hap¬ 
piness.  story  that  is  humorous  and 
yet  means  .something  big.  A  new  kind  I 
of  hero  is  discovered — the  new  hero  is  an  | 
Idea.  Cloth,  50  cents;  Paper,  25  cents 

LONG  EVER  AGO  j 

By  Rupert  Hughes 

Author  of  "We  Can’t  Have  Everything," 

“In  a  Little  Town,”  etc. 

Not  only  are  these  stories  true  to 
human  nature  anywhere,  but  in  them 
the  Irish-.\merican  finds  his  voice  in 
fiction,  and  the  blarney  in  the  dialogue 
might  have  been  written  before  a  peat 
fire,  so  true  are  they  to  Erin’s  spirit. 
Frontispiece.  Post  8co,  Cloth,  $l.iO  I 
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“I  can’t  hang  around  a  railroad 
station,”  he  said. 

But  she  ignored  the  interruption. 
“I’ll  tell  my  chauffeur,”  she  went  on, 
“that  the  train’s  likely  to  be  late,  and 
that  he’s  to  wait.  Then  I’ll  come  out 
here.  I’ll  come  into  the  drug-store 
at  exactly  six  o’clock — it  will  be  dark 
enough  then.  You’ll  be  ready  with 
your  bag  packed  and  your  overcoat  on. 
I’ll  buy  something  in  the  store  and  go 
out  and  stop  the  first  through-route 
car  that  will  go  back  to  the  North¬ 
western  Station.  I’ll  manage  to  stand 
on  the  step  for  a  second,  asking  the 
conductor  a  question  or  something, 
so  that  he’ll  start  the  car  before  he 
shuts  the  door.  Then  you  can  come  out 
and  jump  on.  If  there’s  a  shadow  on 
you,  you’ve  a  pretty  good  chance  to 
drop  him.  He  won’t  be  able  to  get 
that  car,  and  there  aren’t  any  taxis 
around  here.” 

“He  won’t  try  to  follow,”  said 
Gilrain.  “He’ll  see  the  valise  and 
telephone  the  men  at  the  railway 
stations  to  pick  me  up.” 

“They’ll  watch  the  ticket  -  windows 
and  the  train -gates,”  said  Helena, 
“and  we  won’t  go  that  way  at  all. 
We’ll  go  in  the  side  door  and  through 
into  the  cab-entrance,  where  my  car 
will  be  waiting  all  the  time.  My 
chauffeur  will  drive  up  the  minute  he 
sees  me.  He’ll  think  your  train  has 
just  come  in,  so  it  will  look  all  right 
to  him.  There!  Do  you  see  anything 
the  matter  with  that?” 

It  was  not  a  real  question;  just  a 
flourish  of  triumph  at  the  end  of  a 
good  performance.  An  invitation  for 
!  applause.  But  after  he  had  been  look¬ 
ing  at  her  in  silent  cogitation  for  a 
while,  she  repeated,  “Do  you  see  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  it?” 

“It’s  all  right,  I  suppose,  if  your 
husband  will  stand  for  it.  He’ll  ask  a 
lot  of  damned  awkward  questions,  of 
course.  But  we  can  manage  that,  like 
enough.” 

“He’ll  a.sk  no  questions,”  she  assured 
j  him  curtly.  “Why  shouldn’t  he  stand 
j  for  it?  Do  you  think  I’ve  been  giving 
an  account  of  myself  to  him  all  these 
years,  like  a  concubine  in  a  harem? 
I’ve  had  guests  before.” 

He  stared  at  her  with  a  new  look. 
“You  have,  have  you!”  he  exclaimed 
coarsely,  and  made  as  if  to  laugh. 
But  it  was  almost  ludicrous  the  way  the 
sudden  cold  intensity  of  her  gaze 
'  checked  that  laugh  before  it  had  fairly 
begun.  His  haste  to  withdraw  the 
implication  in  it  amounted  to  a 
scramble. 

“It’s  great,  of  course,”  he  said. 
“It’s  made  to  order,  completely, 
i  Once  I  can  get  word  to  Bertsch - ” 

“Hermann  Bertsch,  the  Board  of 
'  Trade  man?”  she  asked. 

He  nodded.  “I’ll  make  him  sing  a 
I  different  tune,”  he  concluded. 

•  She  smiled.  “I  think  I  can  manage 
that.  I’ll  tell  you  to-morrow,  when 


I’ve  thought  it  out.  We’ve  done 
enough  for  to-night.  Now  I’m  going 
home.” 

She  rose  so  quickly  on  the  words  and 
began  her  preparation  for  the  street, 
that  she  was  half  into  her  ulster  before 
he  could  get  ’round  the  table  to  help 
her,  and  then  she  managed,  without 
seeming  to  try,  to  evade  his  hands. 
Her  arms  free  once  more,  she  whipped 
round  and  faced  him,  her  own  hands 
warily  busy  with  her  buttons.  Again 
her  upturned  face  challenged  him  in¬ 
solently. 

“Anything  else?”  she  asked. 

“Look  here!”  he  commanded.  “I 
w'ant  to  know — and  I  mean  to  know — 
before  you  go  out  of  here — what  you’re 
doing  all  this  for.  What  your  game  is. 
You’ve  got  some  game,  that’s  plain 
enough.  And  by  God ” 

But  in  the  face  of  her  smile,  he 
couldn’t  go  on  with  that.  His  bluster 
sank  away  into  silence. 

“Why  shouldn’t  I  do  it?”  she  asked. 
“I’m  as  good  a  rev-olutionist — as  you.” 
And  then,  swiftly,  “You’ve  got  it  all 
straight,  haven’t  you?  Clean  and 
presentable,  with  an  overcoat  and  a 
handbag,  and  your  shoes  polished,  to¬ 
morrow  night  at  six.  Six  by  the 
correct  time.  Good  night.” 

He  dropped  back  into  his  chair  after 
she  had  shut  the  door  behind  her,  and 
wiped  the  sweat  off  his  forehead  with 
his  sleeve. 

What  a  w'oman!  Wliat  a  devil  of  a 
woman! 

CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIVE 

HugK  Faces  His  Love  for  Jean 

"VT^HERE  Jean  and  the  Corbetts 
both  went  wrong  about  Hugh 
was  in  judging  his  scale  of  values.  The 
family’s  idea  of  him  was  pretty  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  his  mother  when  she  told 
Constance  he  made  her  think  of  a  ghost. 
They  attributed  his  detachment  from 

them,  his  way  of  coming  back  now  and 

then,  looking  on  at  their  doings  and 
listening  to  their  talk,  like  one  no  more 
concerned  in  it  than  an  unearthly  visit¬ 
ant  would  be,  to  his  unfortunate  mar¬ 
riage.  He  had  simply  acquiesced,  they 
thought,  in  the  inevitable.  He  saw  there 
was  no  good  trying  to  break  out  of  his 
domestic  world — or  hell,  as  Mrs.  Cor¬ 
bett  bluntly  put  it.  He  wasn’t  the  sort 
to  whine  or  bid  for  sympath}',  so  he 
just  shut  up  and  took  his  medicine. 
They  respected  his  reticence  and  felt 
sorry  for  him. 

Jean,  avoiding  that  error,  fell  into 
one  of  her  own.  She  saw,  plainly 
enough,  even  in  her  first  visit  with  him, 
that  he  was  not  pitiable.  He  was 
emphatically  not,  in  her  eyes,  a  man 
dumbly  resigned  to  an  unhappy  fate; 
he  wasn’t  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 
At  first  she  smiled  confidently  to  her¬ 
self,  but  later  fell  into  a  state  of  acute 
exasperation  at  the  way  the  family 
sighed  about  him.  She  boiled  whenever 
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they  spoke  in  a  comfortably  supe¬ 
rior  way  about  “jx)or  old  Hugh,”  or 
contemplated  his  blighted  possibilities. 
He  wasn’t  a  failure,  and  he  had  his  own 
reasons  for  knowing  it.  Any  one  with 
eyes  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that!  If 
he  had  made  a  mess  of  his  life  w'ouldn’t 
he  be  the  first  person  in  the  world  to 
feel  it?  Wasn’t  this  liability  to  error 
in  the  opposite  direction?  To  con¬ 
ceiving  himself  a  failure  when  really 
he  was  not?  Of  course  it  was! 

She  was  right  so  far.  Where  she 
went  wrong  was  in  the  inference  she 
went  on  to  draw  from  a  perfectly  correct 
observation.  Because  she  found  him 
unbeaten,  confident,  elastic  as  of  old, 
she  assumed  that  his  audacious  mar¬ 
riage  had,  in  accordance  with  her  hop>es, 
turned  out  well. 

The  truth  was  that  his  marriage  was 
neither  the  blighting  thing  the  family 
took  it  to  be,  nor  the  well-fitted  key¬ 
stone  that  Jean,  perceiving  how  well 
the  arch  stood  up,  believed  it.  It  was, 
and  had  been,  ever  since  the  partial 
reconciliation  a  few  weeks  after  the 
Corbett  fire,  unimportant.  “I  believe 
a  metallurgist  is  all  I  am,  really,”  he 
had  said  to  Allison  Smith.  “It’s  enough 
when  one  is  as  good  as  you  are,”  had 
been  Smith’s  answer.  Not  true,  of 
course,  but  true  enough  to  have  served 
as  a  working  hypothesis  for  three  years. 

Just  as  he  admitted  his  failure  as  a 
humanitarian,  as  a  prophet  of  a  new 
industrial  order,  as  a  social  philosopher, 
so  he  admitted  his  failure  as  a  lover. 
He  did  not  try  to  account  for  it,  nor 
even  think  of  it  as  accountable.  Where 
the  failure  of  one  of  his  alloys  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  qualities  he  had  expected 
of  it  was  a  matter  of  the  most  vivid 
interest,  subject  of  endless  experiment, 
the  failure  of  this  human  alloy  was 
dismissed  with  the  reflection  that  it 
was,  most  likely,  his  own  fault. 

He  had  told  Helena  once,  in  one  of 
the  very  earliest  talks  they  had  to¬ 
gether,  that  the  common  ground  people 
needed  for  friendship — that  was  what 
he  had  been  talking  about  then — was 
their  instincts.  What  mattered  be¬ 
tween  them  was  the  sort  of  things  they 
did  without  thinking — in  unforeseen  or 
difficult  situations.  Well,  it  seemed 
that  with  him,  love  as  well  as  friendship 
needed  that  sort  of  common  ground, 
and  it  v/as  precisely  here  that  she  failed 
him.  Her  sudden  flares  of  suspicion, 
her  readiness  to  attribute  mean  motives, 
to  impute  bad  faith;  her  evasions;  the 
dishonesty,  not  of  her  intentions,  but 
of  the  very  fiber  of  her  mind,  chilled 
him  beyond  the  power  of  her  beauty 
and  her  passion  to  warm.  When  she 
w’ould  let  him  like  her  he  could  love 
her,  satisfactorily  enough.  When  she 
assailed  him,  taunted  him,  turned  one 
of  her  rages  loose  upon  him,  he  went  off 
to  his  laboratory  and  let  her  alone  for 
a  while. 

It  was  not  an  ideal  relation,  certainly, 
but,  he  fancied,  not  uncommon.  At 
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all  events  it  was  nothing  to  whimper 
about,  let  alone  erect  into  a  tragedy. 

It  would  have  been  a  tragedy,  of 
course,  but  for  the  laboratory.  This 
was  the  factor  which  Jean,  as  well  as 
the  Corbetts,  had  failed  to  evaluate. 
In  this  domain  his  energy  and  his  imagi¬ 
nation  found  a  full  and  satisfying 
expression.  His  two  assistants,  Taylor 
and  Brigham,  both  thoroughly  trained 
metallurgists  of  the  professorial  type, 
regarded  him  with  awe,  with  a  sort 
of  childlike  wonder.  They  were  chil¬ 
dren  to  him.  He  saw  at  a  glance,  glints 
of  undiscovered  truth  in  the  data  they 
spent  laborious  days  and  nights  collect¬ 
ing  for  him,  that  were  beyond  their 
comprehension  even  when  he  attempted 
to  explain  them.  Over  some  consti¬ 
tutional  diagram  of  theirs  in  three 
dimensions,  representing  a  series  of 
incredible  alloys,  his  eyes  would  light 
up  with  as  vast  a  surmise  as  that  which 
held  those  Spanish  adventurers  silent 
upon  a  peak  in  Darien.  Both  of  them 
had  grown  through  a  period  of  in¬ 
credulous  skepticism  about  him;  both 
had  come  to  work  for  him  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  a  mere  rich 
amateur,  whose  hobby  would  afford 
them  a  heaven-sent  opportunity  for 
the  pursuit  of  their  own  researches. 

Taylor  had  spoken  of  him  once  as  a 
crazy  alchemist.  Eventually  both  of 
them  compensated  for  this  phase  of 
hostile  doubt  with  an  absolutely  slavish 
devotion.  At  his  command,  either 
of  them,  without  a  word  of  protest, 
would  hav'e  embarked  ui)on  a  series 
of  experiments  looking  to  the  trans¬ 
mutation  of  iron  pyrites  into  true  gold. 

A  ND  it  was  no  wonder;  for  he  had 
not  only  the  imagination,  but  the 
technique  of  a  genius.  His  resources 
were  endless.  Any  fact  that  he  wanted, 
no  matter  how  apparently  indeter¬ 
minable,  he  could  devise  the  means 
for  tracking  down.  And  about  these 
methods,  too,  there  was  often  a  sort 
of  inspired  simplicity  that  made  them 
laugh  like  schoolboys. 

That  was  his  real  world.  Until  the 
day  when  Jean  came,  for  the  first  time, 
to  lunch,  and  asked  him  to  explain 
America  and  the  war  to  her,  he  never 
fully  left  it.  That  was  why  his  mother 
spoke  of  him  as  a  ghost.  That  was 
why  his  wife’s  rages,  her  contempt,  her 
flirtations  with  other  men,  came  and 
went,  and  left  no  marks  upon  him  for 
Jean’s  eyes  to  see.  Even  the  rever¬ 
berations  of  civilization’s  supreme 
struggle  against  a  fanatical  and  bar¬ 
barous  kultur,  though  they  troubled 
him  somewhat,  came  to  his  ears  but 
faintly — inside  his  fence. 

What  happened  when  Jean  came 
back  to  him,  with  memories  of  that 
struggle  visible  in  her  eyes,  with  her 
questions  and  her  confiejence  that  he 
would  be  able  to  supply  the  answers 
to  them,  Jean  a  woman,  but  with  all 
her  old  unquestioning  affection  for  him 


revealing  itself  as  candidly  as  the 
child’s  affection  had  done — what  hap¬ 
pened  to  Hugh  then  can  be  stated  in 
the  simplest  and  tritest  of  phrases.  He 
fell  in  love  with  her. 

It  was  as  natural  as  that  a  hungry 
man,  invited  to  a  feast,  should  eat. 
What  is,  I  think,  not  much  more 
surprising,  though  perhaps  less  easily 
explicable,  is  that  he  should  have 
fallen  in  love  with  her  without  being 
aware  that  that  was  what  he  was  doing. 

There  was,  to  l>egin  with,  nothing 
about  the  process  to  suggest  com¬ 
parison  with  his  only  other  experience 
of  the  same  sort — his  affair  with 
Helena.  That  had  been  an  agonizing 
thing,  full  of  doubts  and  struggles, 
racking  enigmas,  irreconcilable  desires 
and  revulsions.  He  had  been  like  a 
child,  driven  by  some  mysterious  but 
unescapable  authority,  to  an  adventure 
into  the  dark — a  dark  peopled  with 
hobgoblins  as  well  as  with  enticing 
mysteries.  He  had  not  dreamed  that 
failing  in  love  would  be  like  that;  but 
he  had  found  that  it  was.  His  e.xpe- 
rience  now,  with  Jean,  was  much  more 
like  the  old  dream  of  his  than  his  first 
experience  with  reality  had  l)ecn. 
In  the  absence  of  that  first  experience, 
he  would  have  been  quicker  to  identify 
the  second. 

stream  may  run  very  swiftly  and 
yet  smoothly  down  an  unobstructed 
channel.  It  is  the  opposing  rocks  that 
make  the  turmoil  and  the  tumult. 
Well,  in  the  channel  he  and  Jean  had 
slipped  into  so  easily,  there  were  no 
warning  rocks,  no  jealousies,  no  mis¬ 
understandings,  no  oppositions  of  will 
or  intent;  no  questions  even.  Indeed, 
the  ver\’  essence  of  their  relation  was 
a  kind  of  fathomless  confidence  and 
security. 

He  had,  to  l)e  sure,  dreaded  her 
return  from  England — a  surprisingly 
strong  emotion  that  had  been.  His 
memory  of  her  had  kept  it.self  warm 
during  the  whole  three  years  of  her 
absence;  had  remained  something  sin¬ 
gularly  perfect,  something  with  a  quite 
unique  charm  about  it.  .And  the 
prospect  of  her  return  had,  apparently, 
presented  him  with  a  dilemma.  Either 
— and  more  probably — she  would  have 
changed  to  some  one  else,  nice  enough 
no  doubt,  but  so  different  as  to  take 
all  the  life  out  of  that  treasured  memory 
of  his;  or  else,  being  the  same,  she 
would  offer  him  the  old  undisguised 
affection.  In  w’hich  case,  Helena — 
It  was  all  too  easy  to  foresee  what  his 
wife  would  do  in  a  situation  like  that. 

As  you  know,  the  event  had  falsified 
lx)th  of  these  forebodings.  Jean  came 
back  amazingly  unchanged.  The  ac¬ 
tuality  of  her  simply  grafted  itself 
upon  the  stem  of  the  memory',  and 
went  on  growing  as  if  it  had  never  been 
severed.  And  Helena,  amazingly, 
watered  the  plant. 

It  was  characteristic  of  his  way  with 
his  wife  that  he  made  no  effort  to 


understand  her  motive  in  this.  He 
merely  charged  himself  with  having 
done  her  an  injustice  and  liked  her 
better  for  it.  And  then,  as  I  have 
said,  let  himself  slip  into  the  current 
without  the  least  notion  how  swift  it 
was  or  whither  it  would  carry  him. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  him: 
individual  morality,  its  problems  and 
its  paradoxes,  had  never  been  a  field 
of  speculation  for  him.  He’d  always 
taken  conventional  rules  and  labels 
pretty  much  for  granted.  For  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  to  let  himself  fall  in  love 
with  another  woman  was,  simply, 
disreputable.  Decent  people  didn’t  do 
things  like  that.  Therefore,  he  wasn’t 
falling  in  love  with  Jean. 

'  I  'HEY  had  passed  none  of  the  con- 
ventional  danger  signals.  They 
didn’t  hold  hands.  He  had  never 
kissed  her.  He  had  never  even  hinted 
to  her  that  his  marriage  was  anything 
but  successful  and  satisfactory.  He 
had  never  been  jealous  of  any  of  the 
men  —  beginning  with  Carter  —  who 
tried  to  make  love  to  her;  never  tried 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  time  she  gave 
to  the  social  life  her  grandmother  had 
launched  her  in,  or  to  war-relief  work,  in 
order  to  get  more  of  her  time  to  himself. 

WTiat  had  he  done  then?  Ridden 
with  her  for  an  hour  three  or  four 
mornings  a  week;  taken  her  to  the 
orchestra  concerts  pretty  often,  when 
it  happened  that  Helena  didn’t  want 
to  go  and  that  Jean  herself  had  the 
evening  free.  Come  home  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  sometimes,  to  find  her  at  tea 
with  Helena,  and  walked  home  with  her 
afterward. 

On  the  surface  that  was  all.  Of 
what  lay  beneath  that  surface,  he  was 
brought  to  realization,  literally  and 
truly  for  the  first  time,  by  that  out¬ 
break  of  Helena’s  on  the  night  when 
he  came  home  with  the  suggestion 
that  they  drop  in  on  his  father  and 
mother  to  cheer  them  up  a  bit  now 
Carter  had  gone  to  war.  When  she 
said  to  him,  “A'’ou’re  sentimental  over 
Carter  because  Jean  wouldn’t  marry 
him.  You  knrw  she  wouldn’t,”  she 
shocked  him  into  the  beginning  of 
understanding.  Because,  so  far,  what 
she  said  was  true.  He  had  not  been 
jealous  of  Carter,  because  he  had 
known  all  the  while,  with  a  confident 
though  inexplicable  certainty,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  be  jealous  of.  He 
had  time  to  get  as  far  as  that  before 
the  blind  rage  shut  down  on  him. 

It  was  hours  later  before  he  began 
thinking  again. 

He  spent  those  hours  tramping  the 
streets  at  random,  his  mind  a  chaos. 
But  around  eleven  o’clock  he  found 
himself  standing  before  the  great  St. 
Gaudens  Lincoln,  in  Lincoln  Park,  and 
in  that  majestic  presence  he  got  himself 
in  hand  again;  not  through  any  self- 
conscious  moralizings  concerning  the 
deeds  or  words  of  its  great  original. 
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LicKing  the  Huns! 

A  YOUNG  American  captain  leads  his  men  “over  the  top.** 
He  finds  himself,  a  few  hours  later,  a  prisoner  in  the  hot- 
^  bed  of  militarism — Berlin.  He  learns  at  first-hand  how 
Germany  will  collapse. 

H.  C.  WITWER,  tells  the  captain*s  story  in  May  “Win-the- 
War**  McCLURE*S.  His  three-part  narrative,  “Licking  the 
Huns,**  is  a  thrilling,  logical  prophecy  of  how  the  Allies  will 
win  the  war.  Not  since  “The  Conquest  of  America**  has 
McCLURE*S  printed  so  amazing  a  glimpse  into  the  future. 
“Licking  the  Huns**  will  be  talked  about  from  Alaska  to  the 
front  line  trenches. 

“Win-the-War”  Readers  want 
“Win-the-War”  McCLURE’S 


May  McClure’s  also  contains: 

“THE  THIRD  GENERATION”  by 
MARIE  MANNING.  It  is  the  story  of  a  pro- 
Geniian  family.  To  their  home  comes  a  Prussian 
officer,  with  his  damnable  propaganda.  The 
young  son  of  the  household  is  away  on  a  secret 
mission.  One  has  an  inkling  that  it  is  a  job  for 
Germany  and  the  Prussian  officer  is  hopeful  that 
the  devilish  work  will  be  accomplished.  The 
boy  returns  but,  fired  at  last  with  tme  American 
patriotism,  refuses  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
masters  in  Berlin. 

“THE  UNCIVIL  WAR”-“MADE  IN 
GERMANY”  by  PORTER  EMERSON 
BROWNE.  With  his  trenchant  pen,  Mr. 
Browne  shows  how  the  cruelties  and  barbarities 
of  this  conflict  came  only  from  Germany. 

“HIGHER  UP”  is  the  story  of  a  woman  spy 
by  that  master  craftsman  ARTHUR  SOMERS 
ROCHE,  who  wrote  a  “Scrap  of  Paper.”  The 
reader  rushes  on  breathlessly  until  the  sudden 
denouement — a  whacking  surprise. 

“YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  BE  PRES¬ 
ENT”  is  a  humorous  story  of  the  draft,  written 
as  only  GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON 
could  write  it.  We  must  have  laughs  even  in 
these  perilous  days;  Mr.  McCutcheon  has  given 
them  here. 


“THE  GIRL  HE  DID  NOT  LEAVE 
BEHIND  HIM”  is  the  best  photographic  dis¬ 
play  McClure’s  or  any  other  magazine  has  ever 
given.  It  tells  the  story  of  an  American  soldier 
from  the  moment  he  leaves  his  American  home 
until  he  returns  safely  to  his  wife  and  child. 

“THE  BURDENS  OF  A  REPUBLIC”  is 
a  beautiful  prose  gem  by  HARRIS  DICKSON. 

“MATCHING  SUBMARINE  WITS”  is 
a  striking  article  by  SIMON  LAKE,  who 
patented  many  submarine  inventions  long  before 
the  war  started.  The  U-boat  menace  has  by  no 
means  Itcen  stopped,  and  Mr.  Lake  points  to  the 
only  way  to  overcome  it. 

“MIDNIGHT  IN  RUSSIA,”  by  LINCOLN 
STEFFENS,  is  the  story  of  a  young  Russian  who 
goes  Ijack  when  the  war  breaks,  to  fight  for  Rus¬ 
sian  democracy.  His  vivid  account  of  how  he 
came  to  believe  in  America  and  have  faith  in  her 
is  thrillingly  told. 

“THIS  IS  THE  LIFEl”  by  ANNA 
STEESE  RICHARDSON,  is  the  first  of  several 
articles  in  which  she  will  take  through  the  war  a 
young  lad,  showing  the  effects  of  our  camps,  and 
of  his  military  training  upon  his  character. 

There  is  a  striking  patriotic  cover  by  NEYSA 
McMEIN — one  that  will  be  kept  for  its  beauty 
and  patriotic  value. 


Buy  it  now — 15  cents — all  news-stands! 

May  McClures 
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DONALD 
THOMPSON  in 
RUSSIA 


By  DONALD  THOMPSON 


This  book  constitutes  an  amazing,  contemporary, 
eye-witness  record  of  Russia  in  revolution  by  an 
American  moving-picture  man  and  photographer  who 
had  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  cataclysm  and  who  was 
interested  only  in  seeing  the  facts.  You  cannot 
imagine  pictures,  or  get  them  from  some  person  who 
heard  from  a  friend  that  so-and-so  had  happened ; 
you  have  to  be  on  the  spot  in  the  midst  of  things  to 
get  photos  and  “footage.” 

Donald  Thompson  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Russian 
revolution.  He  went  everywhere,  favored  by  luck, 
and  supported  by  a  camera  experience  on  every  front 
in  Europe  that  is  without  parallel.  E.  .\lexandcr 
Powell,  the  famous  newspaper  correspondent,  says  in 
his  book,  “Fighting  in  Flanders”:  “Of  all  the  band 
of  adventurous  characters  who  were  drawn  to  the 
Continent  in  the  outbreak  of  war  as  iron  fdings  are 
attracted  by  a  magnet,  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  more 
picturesque  character  than  a  little  photographer  from 
Kansas  named  Donald  Thompson.  .  .  .  He  not 

only  saw  war,  all  military  prohibitions  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  bi4t  he  actually  photographed  it.” 

When  Mr.  Thompson  started  for  Russia,  to  fall 
into  the  biggest  story  he  had  ever  dreamed  of,  he 
began  writing  newsy,  vivid  letters  to  his  wife.  As 
he  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  thrilling  events 
in  Russia,  he  found  himself  telling  the  story  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  in  detail,  as  he  saw  it,  as  it 
happened. 

8  VO.,  300  pages,  64  illustration*  from  photographs 
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at  him — troubled  him  not  at  all.  It 
had  l)een  her  contemptuous  notion  all 
along  that  there  was  something  sub¬ 
masculine  about  his  feelings  toward  the 
girl.  That  his  relation  with  her  was 
something  less  than  real;  a  philander, 
in  the  manner  of  Rousseau.  Well,  that 
was  simply  one  of  Helena’s  mistakes. 

There  was  nothing  incomplete,  noth¬ 
ing  left  out  of  his  love  for  Jean.  The 
whole  of  him  went  into  it:  spirit,  mind 
and  body.  There  was  nothing  of  him 
now  that  was  not  crying  out  for  her, 
aching  for  her.  And  it  wasn’t  anything 
new,  this  sensational,  bodily  want  of 
her.  It  had  been  there  all  along. 
Only,  transmuted  somehow,  in  a  phase 
he  hadn’t  recognized. 

What  an  ignorant  fool  he’d  been! 
Love  was  one  of  the  elemental  facts  of 
life — and  what  did  he  know  about  it! 
He’d  been  content  to  deal  with  it  in 
the  fractional  currency  of  romance; 
traditional  sentiments,  their  mintage 
worn  away  with  much  handling,  and 
ver>’  likely  counterfeit  to  begin  with. 
One  of  these  precious  bits  of  coinage 
he  had  been  contentedly  jingling  was 
the  adjective  “brotherly.”  Had  his 
sister  Constance,  whom  he  loved  as 
much  as,  in  the  way  of  mere  affection, 
it  was  possible  to  love  anylxxly,  ever 
changed  the  rhythm  of  his  heart  one 
l)eat?  Had  it  ever  thrilled  him  not  to 
take  one  of  Anne’s  hands  in  his! 

There  was  time  for  all  that,  but  not 
to-night.  He  was  in  love  with  Jean. 
What  was  he  going  to  do  alxjut  it? 

He  brought^  up  at  his  laboratory  at 
last — it  was  mere  instinct  in  him  to 
turn  thither — and  shut  himself  up  in 
the  libraiA’,  the  room  where  he  had 
brought  Jean  one  day  and  shown  her 
his  little  samples  of  Corbettite.  He 
took  off  his  wet  l)oots  and  set  them  to 
dry;  got  into  slippers  and  a  shabby 
old  coat,  lighted  a  pipe,  and  sat  down, 
solK'rly  and  unhurriedly,  because  he 
had  half  a  dozen  hours  yet  before 
morning  to  think  it  out. 

.•Ml  the  way  out  Chicago  Avenue  he 
had  trudged  to  one  refrain:  Jean 
mustn’t  know.  This  was  his  starting- 
ix)int — his  axiom. 

It  was  going  to  hurt  horribly  to  keep 
her  in  ignorance.  Well,  that  would 
lx?  his  penalty.  Honor  prescrilx?d  it. 
When  you  stated  the  case  in  general 
terms,  that  became  clear  enough. 
Here  was  a  married  man,  in  love  with 
an  innocent  young  girl.  It  would  l)e 
a  matter  of  mere  elementary  decency 
in  him  to  guard  that  secret  from  her; 
to  make — without  flinching — any  sac¬ 
rifice  that  the  guarding  of  it  called  for. 
She  had  given  him  her  affection  freely, 
in  good  faith;  confidently.  He  had 
l)et rayed  her  confidence;  embezzled  ! 
the  trust  fund.  Their  friendship  was  i 
bankrupt.  That  was  bad  enough.  But 
to  try  to  involve  her  in  the  fraud! 

He  dashed  both  fists  down  savagely 
on  the  desk  before  him.  This  was 
bosh — maundering.  It  was  getting  him 
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nowhere.  What  was  he  going  to  do? 

Let  their  friendship  go  by  default? 
End,  without  e.xplanation,  their  morn¬ 
ing  rides — their  concerts — their  little 
excursions?  Leave  her  wondering, 
dumbly,  what  the  matter  was? 

But  she  would  not  wonder  dumbly. 
She’d  come  and  ask  him  what  the 
matter  was.  Go  away  then  without 
a  word — disappear?  Leave  her  to 
Helena's  mercies!  Helena,  with  that 
flicker  in  her  veiled  green  eyes! 

No,  by  God,  not  that!  Not  a  chance 
of  that!  She  must  be  warned  to  keep 
away  from  Helena.  And  at  once! 
He  must  see  her  to-morrow  and  warn 
her  somehow — tell  her  something  that 
would  serve. 

Well,  there  w'as  the  first  step  decided 
upon.  He  would  see  her  to-morrow — 
to-morrow  morning.  He  knew  where 
she  was.  He  always  knew  where  she 
was;  from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to 
hour,  almost.  She  had  gone  up  this 
afternoon  to  Lake  Forest. 

To-morrow  was  Philip’s  birthday 
(Constance’s  oldest  boy,  he  was),  and 
he  was  having  a  party  whose  specifica¬ 
tions  he  had  been  allowed  to  draw  for 
himself.  The  house  in  Lake  Forest 
was  opened  up  for  the  occasion,  and  six 
or  eight  small  boy  friends  of  his,  in¬ 
cluding  his  younger  brother  Francis, 
invited,  from  Friday  afternoon  to  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  There  was  plenty  of 
snow  up  there  for  forts  and  battles, 
a  gorgeous  slide  dowm  the  ravine  road, 
a  pond  to  skate  on,  and  larks  in  the  big 
empty  house;  trimmings  in  the  way 
of  a  birthday  cake  and  a  candy-bag 
and  so  on.  Miss  Muirhead,  their 
governess,  a  strapping  middle-aged, 
out-of-door  sort  of  English  woman, 
had  volunteered  to  convoy  the  party. 
Philip,  who  adored  Jean,  had  invited 
her  to  come.  Not  casually;  seriously, 
after  deep  thought.  And  Jean,  appre¬ 
ciating  how  fine  a  compliment  it  was, 
had  accepted,  w’holeheartedly.  She 
had  gone  up,  with  the  others,  on  the 
four-twenty  train  this  afternoon.  Hugh 
knew  all  about  it. 

He  hunted  out  a  time-table  and  looked 
.  up  morning  trains.  There  was  a  fast 
one  at  eight  o’clock.  Another  point 
1  settled.  He’d  take  that  train  and  walk 
I  the  mile  or  more  that  it  was  out  to 
j  Frank’s.  He’d  find  the  party.  No 
I  trouble  about  that;  they’d  be  making 
noise  enough.  Sledding  down  the 
ravine  road,  they’d  be,  most  likely. 

,  Or  tr\’ing  their  luck  w’ith  snow-shoes. 

And  Jean  would  be  there  among 
them,  with  snow  in  her  tumbled  hair, 
breathless.  She  would  see  him  coming, 

^  and  bright  as  her  eyes  would  be,  they 
would  still  brighten — change,  somehow, 
j  with  welcome  at  the  sight  of  him. 

!  That  welcoming  glance  of  hers  had 
i  never  failed  him;  never,  from  the  very 
i  first  day. 

With  another  look  she’d  see  that 
something  serious  had  brought  him 
i  there.  That  clairvoyant  understand¬ 


ing  of  his  moods  had  never  failed, 
either.  He  wouldn’t  have  W  say  that 
he  must  .speak  to  her  alone  on  a  matter 
of  importance.  In  all  his  misery,  he 
grinned  over  the  notion  of  saying 
anything  like  that  to  Jean.  No,  she’d 
rescue  him  from  Philip  and  Francis, 
who’d  be  clambering  all  over  him  like 
young  bears,  and  manage,  somehow, 
without  any  fuss,  to  carry  him  off, 
somewhere,  where  they  could  be  by 
themselves.  And  then  she  might  say: 
“What  is  it,  Hugh?”  Or  she  might — 
and  it  would  be  more  like  her — just 
contentedly  wait  for  him  to  begin, 
when  and  how  he  would. 

It  was  all  clear  enough  up  to  there. 
But  then - 

It  w’as  too  clear,  that  was  the  trouble. 
He  could  see  her  face — the  lovely  clear 
profile  of  it.  She’d  have  dropped 
down  beside  him,  somewhere.  And 
looking  at  it,  all  his  excuses,  lies, 
elaborations,  melted  of  their  own 
absurdity. 

It  was  no  use.  He  couldn’t  do  it — 
to-night.  To-morrow,  when  he  had 
found  her,  when  they  w’ere  alone 
together,  then  he’d  have  to  do  it. 
Perhaps,  from  somewhere,  he’d  get — 
help.  From  her  own  dear  self,  very 
likely.  From  her  straight-looking  clear 
eyes,  w'hich  never  suspected  bareness 
or  disloyalty.  He  couldn’t,  in  the  light 
of  them,  dishonor  her  with  the  avowal 
of  an  illicit  love.  The  moment,  then, 
should  serv’e  its  own  need. 

T-TE  DREW  in  a  great  breath  of 
relief  and  his  body  relaxed  in  its 
chair.  For  that  night’s  remaining  hours 
he  simply  let  himself  dream.  Looking 
over,  like  Moses  on  Pisgah,  at  the  green 
land  he  was  not  to  enter. 

An  episode  from  earlier  in  the  evening 
came  to  his  mind.  Back  when  the  fog 
of  his  rage  had  lain  thickest  on  him, 
he  had  encountered,  somewhere  in 
Lincoln  Park,  Rodney  Aldrich  and  his 
wife.  He  had  marked  them  for  a  pair 
of  lovers  before  he  recognized  them, 
and,  the  sight  being  unfriendly  to  his 
mood,  he  would  have  gone  by  without 
looliing  at  them.  But  Rodney  stopped 
him  with  forcible  friendliness,  and 
made  him  talk  a  minute.  At  the  time 
nothing  they  said  had  really  got 
through  to  his  mind  at  all.  Now, 
though,  there  came  to  him  the  mem- 
or\'  of  a  certain  intense  satisfaction 
in  Rodney’s  voice  when  he  said — in 
answer  to  a  perfunctory  question  of 
Hugh’s,  it  must  have  been — “No,  she’s 
back  with  me — for  the  present,  any¬ 
how.”  And  from  Rose,  with  a  sort  of 
satisfactory  richness  in  her  voice, 
“Oh,  yes,  I  do  skate.  But  I’m  not 
this  winter.” 

Looking  back,  now,  he  understood. 
They  were  going  to  have  another  baby. 
They  already  had  two,  hadn’t  they? 
And  had  been  married  just  as  long  as 
he.  And  were  still  lovers.  And  yet, 
a  year  ago,  his  friends  had  been  pitying 
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poor  old  Rodney  over  the  failure  of 
his  marriage,  and  wondering  what  he’d 
bought  that  house  for. 

Was  there,  in  Time’s  resources,  the 
possibility  of  a  transformation  of  life 
like  that  for  him?  Not  a  possibility,  per¬ 
haps,  but  material  for  to-night’s  dream. 

'^HERE  was  snow  in  her  hair  when  he 
found  her;  snow  in  her  woolly  green 
sweater,  on  her  short  green  corduroy 
skirt,  on  her  leggings.  She  must  have 
been  rolling  in  it.  She  w’as  all  alone, 
in  a  dead  winter  silence  as  well  as 
solitude — not  a  boy  nor  a  sound  of  one 
in  the  landscape,  anywhere — when  he, 
where  the  road  rounded  a  projecting 
clump  of  hemlock,  came  ujX)n  her. 
She  was  approaching  him  across  the 
virgin  snow’,  but,  ludicrously,  backward 
and  seriously  preoccupied  with  her 
tracks,  taking  great  care  to  put  her  toes 
down  first,  and  as  the  snow  in  the  road 
had  muffled  his  footfalls,  she  remained 
unaware  of  his  presence  there  until, 
irresistibly,  he  laughed  out  at  her. 

Then,  “Hugh!”  she  cried.  She  had 
started,  but  managed  to  preserve  her 
balance,  with  outstretched  arms,  like 
a  rope-walker,  and  she  did  not  turn; 
remained  rooted  where  she  was.  To 
his,  “What  in  the  world  are  you  doing?” 
she  answered  a  deep-throated  little 
laugh  of  her  own.  “Wait,”  she  com¬ 
manded.  “Let  me  think.”  But  while 
she  thought  she  explained:  “I’m  a 
German  spy,  and  I’ve  drugged  the 
secret-service  men  and  escaped  from 
the  dungeon — that’s  the  cellar — where 
they  are.  They’ll  come  out  of  the 
drug — ”  there  was  a  reference  here  to 
her  wrist -w’atch — “in  fifteen  minutes. 
And  track  me  down.  They’ve  already 
done  it  once,  much  too  easily.  They 
were  disappointed  in  me.  So  I  changed 
to  another  pair  of  shoes — Constance’s — 
to  make  different  tracks,  and  tried 
again.  This  time  I  want  to  make  it 
worth  their  w’hile.” 

Then  she  laughed  again.  “Come 
over  here  and  pick  me  up  and  carry’  rne 
somewhere.  Can  you?” 

“Yes,”  he  said. 

She  untied  her  sw’eater  belt,  dropped 
it  on  the  snow  and  trampled  upon  it. 
“There  must  be  marks  of  a  struggle,” 
she  explained  as  he  came  to  her.  Then 
she  held  up  her  arms  for  him. 

He  picked  her  up  just  as  he  w’ould  a 
small  child.  “Where  shall  I  take  you?” 
he  asked. 

Her  answ’er  w’as  breathless — came 
w’ith  a  gasp:  “I  don’t  care:  you’re 
carrying  me  off.” 

Ail  the  way  across  the  field,  he 
carrying  her  with  great  swift  strides, 
neither  of  them  spoke  another  word. 
Just  as  he  started  with  her,  she  shifted 
her  position  in  his  arms  a  little,  settled 
herself  closer  and  relaxed,  as  a  child 
does  w’hen  the  arms  are  familiar  and 
strong.  His  heart  gave  a  great  throb 
at  that. 

.\t  the  wooded  edge  of  the  field,  the 


declivity  into  the  ravine  was  steep, 
but  not  quite  precipitous. 

“I  think  I  can  get  down  here  with 
you  all  right,”  he  said  very  evenly. 
“But  if  you’d  rather  not  chance  it - ” 

“I’m  not  afraid,”  she  said. 

And,  gathering  her  a  little  tighter 
in  his  arms,  he  plunged  down  the 
descent  with  her.  As  an  athletic  feat 
it  taxed  even  his  great  strength.  But 
at  that  it  was  not  as  hard  as  he  wanted 
it  to  be.  The  exultant  rhythm  that 
was  beating  in  his  veins  chaUenged  the 
impossible. 

Coming  out  on  one  of  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  ravine  road,  he  did  not 
pause,  but  strode  on  with  her,  out 
upon  the  snow-buried  beach;  flounder¬ 
ing,  now,  knee  deep  and,  beyond  con¬ 
cealment,  breathless. 

But  he  did  not  stop  until  he  reached 
the  lee  of  a  little  breakwater.  It  was 
here,  years  ago,  on  a  sun-drenched 
summer  morning,  that  they  two  had 
built  a  castle  in  the  sand,  while  the 
nightmare  that  he  had  brought  down 
there  w’ith  him,  receded — almost  blew 
away. 

He  stopped,  but  he  did  not  put  her 
down;  nor  did  she  make  the  e.xpected 
movement  to  release  herself;  lay  as 
she  was,  quite  still.  Looking  down 
into  her  face,  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
shut,  and  there  were  two  tears  welling 
up  from  under  the  closed  lids.  And 
at  that,  the  whole  of  his  heart  came  out 
in  a  muffled  outcrv  up)on  her  name. 

“Jean!” 

Her  eyes  sprang  open,  wide  with 
wonder,  and  searched  his  face.  There 
was  awe  in  them  but  not  fear.  Then, 

“Put  me  down — now,”  she  said. 

She  steadied  herself  a  moment — 
clearly  this  was  a  physical  necessity — 
after  he  had  set  her  upon  her  feet. 
But  she  was  not  faint.  The  color  had 
come  flaming  into  her  face. 

“I  meant  it,”  she  said  laboriously, 
“just  as  part  of  the  game,  when  I  called 
you.  But  it  wasn’t  quite  honest, 
because  I  had  time  to  think  before  you 
took  me  up,  that  it  would  have  done 
just  as  well  if  I  had  walked  behind,  | 
following  in  your  tracks.  Only,  I 
wanted  you  to  carry  me.”  Then, 
getting  control  of  a  sob,  “but  I  didn’t 
know  it  would  be  like  this.” 

“No,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  know, 
either.” 

An  ivory-colored  timber  of  the  break¬ 
water  projected  through  the  snow. 
She  sat  down  on  it  and  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands.  “I’m  not  crying — 
really,”  she  said,  at  his  exclamation  of 
remorse.  “It’s  just — excitement,  I 
guess.”  Then,  “We  can — talk  about 
it  a  little — can’t  we?” 

“That’s  what  I  came  out  to  do.” 

He  dropped  down  beside  her  on  the 
beam.  “I  found  it  out  last  night.  In 
a  quarrel  I  had  with  Helena.  Over 
something  detestable  she  said  about 
you.  I  wanted  to  kill  her  for  it.  .And 
then  I  knew.  I  don’t  know  why  I 


Platinum  Patterns 


On  Approval  Charge  Account 

All  fashionable  jewelry  is  platinum  set. 

Gold  is  ont  of  date.  Expensive  pieces  are  sel- 
!  dom.  if  ever,  worked  in  gold  nowadays  and 
i  platinum  costs  seven  times  more  than  gold. 
The.se  three  exquisite  examples  would 
cost  from  190  to  ?200 jn  the  real.  We  d  plicated 
I  them  in  a  platinum  finish,  sterlins  silver.  An  ex- 
I  pert  must  test  scientifically  to  tell  the  difference. 

!  One-Tenth  the  Comt  —  SIO  Inatead  of  9100 
Simply  can’t  be  detected  from  the  gen- 
!  nine  on  the  wearer.  The  most  fashionable 
women  wear  platinum  finished  masterpi  ces. 
No  ose  dreams  they  are  not  real.  Is  such  a 
settinir  the  stones  have  all  the  fire,  life  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  Kenuine  first  water  diamonds. 
Guaranteed  Jewelry  —  Expert  Workmanship 
Not  to  be  classed  as  imitations.  Have 
the  delicate  sharp  tracery  and  masterful  desigm 
j  of  platinum  pieces.  Side  by  side,  you'll  know 
i  no  difference.  Cannot  tarnish  or  discolor. 

Furnished  on  Approval  f^r  Any  Test 
Bar  Pin  JN300— diamond  cut  white  stones. 
Ring  JN303— diamond  cut  white  stone. 

Ring  JN301— has  a  carbochon  blue  sapphire 
with  diamond  cut  white  stone. 

Your  choice  for  llO.OO  each,  delivered. 
SendS2.00with  order andS2.50month  if  accepted. 
Give  number.  Money  back  if  de.sired.  Ask  for 
our  latest  Book  of  Platinum  Patterns,  showing 
hundreds  of  latest  designs. 

Martha  Lane  Adams  Co.,  3S57  Mesprit  St.,  CUcate 
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Restore  Your  Hair 
To  Its 

Youthful  Shade 


I 

i 

I 


'  I  'O  RESTORE  does  not  mean 
to  dye.  Many  women  will  not 
use  hair  dyes  because  they  know 
that  it  deceives  no  one.  Q-BAN 
HAIR  CpLOR  RESTORER, 

however,  is  quite  different.  No 

one  need  hesitate  to  use  it  because  it  actually  restores  the  lost 
color,  giving  the  hair  its  original  color  and  youthful  lustre. 

If  your  hair  is  streaked  with  gray  or  faded,  it  can  positively  be 
RESTORED  by  the  use  of 


HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

Guaranteed 

The  change  will  take  place  gradually  and  evenly,  and  the  result 
will  delight  you.  No  color  to  wash  or  rub  off  or  to  stain  the  scalp. 

Docs  not  interfere  with  shampooing  or  waving  the  hair.  Easily 
applied  at  home  by  simply  brushing  or  combing  through  the  hair. 

Sold  by  good  druggists  everywhere  on  Money-Back  Guarantee. 
Price  75  cents. 

0-Ban  Hair  Tonic 

50c  and  $1.00 

is  an  antiseptic,  hygienic  hair  dressing.  Should 
be  used  daily  by  children  and  adults.  Ri  moves 
dandruff,  kei'ps  the  hair  soft  and  promotes  its 
growth.  Ensuri  s  a  healthy  scalp.  Milady's  toilet 
not  complet<“  without  this  di  lightful  dressing. 

Your  druggist  also  carries  O- Ban  Liquid  Shampoo, 
Q-Ban  Toilet  Soap  and  Q-Ban  Odorless  Depilatory. 

HESSIG- ELLIS  DRUG  COMPANY 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
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W.  E.  Brackett  of  Ohio,  easily 
adds  $50  a  month  lo  his  in¬ 
come  as  pay  for  odd  moments. 


are  you  doing 

toward  laying  aside  a  fund  for  a  rainy  day? 

A  recent  analysis  of  the  earnings  of  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Middle  Western  states  showed 
that  40  earned  over  S25,  15  over  S37  a  week 
extra,  6  giving  all  their  time  earned  over  S50. 

Within  the  next  six  months  more  than  2,000,000 
people  will  read  Everybody’s  Magazine  and  The 
Delineator.  You  can  easily  get  part  of  this  business 
and  extra  profits.  If  you  want  more  money,  let  us  tell 
you  how  you  can  get  it.  Write  us  now  before  it  is  too 
late.  Everybody’s  Magazine,  127  Butterick  Building, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


haven’t  known  all  along.  I  have,  in  a 
way,  of  course.” 

She  looked  round  at  him  with  a 
quaintly  rueful  smile.  “I  have,  too,” 
she  said.  “Of  course  I  have,  or  I 
wouldn’t  have  spent  so  much  time 
arguing  to  myself  that  I  wasn’t.”  She 
I  drew  in  a  long,  tremulous  breath. 

“Well,  I’m  glad  we  know  now,”  she 
j  added.  “Both  of  us.  It  would  be 
i  worse  if  one  of  us  knew  and  the  other 
I  didn’t.” 

I  “I  meant  to  keep  you  from  finding 
j  out,”  he  said.  “I  spent  hours  last 
I  night  thinking  up  cock-and-bull  stories 
that  would  warn  you  to  keep  away 
from  Helena  and  explain  my  going 
away - ” 

There  came  from  her  a  little  in-drawn 
gasp  of  pain  at  that. 

“Oh,  my  dear!”  he  said. 

“It’s  all  right,”  she  reassured  him. 
“I  didn’t  mean  to  flinch  like  that.” 
Then  she  managed  another  smile.  “In 
a  way,”  she  explained,  “it’s  a  good 
thing  it’s  us  it  has  happened  to.  We’ll 
both — stand  it.” 

After  a  silence,  she  asked  a  question. 
“Had  Helena  seen?  Was  that  why 
she  was  angry?  I  suppose  I  must 
have  blinded  myself  to  that,  too.  I 
thought,  all  along,  she  liked  us  to  be 
together.” 

“She  did,”  said  Hugh.  “For  her 
own  reasons.  It  was  an  expression  of 
contempt,  really.  She  threw  us  to¬ 
gether,  so  she  explained  last  night, 
with  the  idea  that  we  weren’t  capable 
of  feeling  anything  beyond  what  she 
could  afford  to  be  amused  about.” 

“That  was  one  of  Helena’s  mistakes, 
wasn’t  it?”  the  girl  said  dryly. 

There  was  another  pretty  long  silence 
after  that.  It  was  Jean  who  broke  it. 

“I’ll  do  anything  you  want  me  to,” 
she  said.  “Nothing  I  could  give  would 
be  giving.  I’m  given  already,  you  see. 
.\11  of  me.  All  there  is.  If  it’s  right 
for  one  of  us  to  go  away,  why,  that 
one  will  go.  And  if  it’s  right  for  us 
to  be  together,  why,  we’ll  be  together. 
The  main  thing  is  for  us  to  do  what 
we  mean  to  do  Not  cheat  ourselves 
because  we  want  to  so  much,  in  little 
picking,  stealing  ways.  I  suppose  while 
we’re  deciding  what  we  really  mean  to 
do,  we’ll  have  to  bo  apart.” 

He  uttered  a  half-suppressed  grean 
of  pain.  “Yes,”  he  said.  “With  you 
close  to  me  like  thi«,  I  can’t  think  of 
anvthing — I  don’t  know  anything 
but - ” 

She  pulled  off  her  woolen  glove  and 
slipped  her  cold  little  hand  into  his, 
and  somehow  it  pulled  him  together 
again  He  bent  down  and  pressed 
his  lips  into  the  palm  of  it.  “I’ve 
never  even  touched  it  before  outside 
the  regular  polite  ways.  But,  oh,  my 
dear,  you’ve  no  idea  how  many  times 
I  haveii’t  done  it.” 

j  She  smiled  dissent  to  that.  “I’ve 
;  known  every  time,  I  think,”  she  said.^ 

•  Suddenly  he  pulled  her  up  into  his 
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arms,  bent  down  and  found  her  lips,  in 
a  long  embrace. 

.\t  the  conclusion  of  it  she  slipped 
back  to  her  seat  beside  him.  “I’m 
glad  that  happened,”  she  said  presently. 
“I  suppose,  if  we  have  to,  we  can — 
live  on  it  for  a  while.  Years.  Or 
forever,  maybe.  Though  I  can’t  man¬ 
age  to  believe  that,  can  you?  But  it’s 
settled  one  thing,  anyway.  We  can’t 
go  on — half  together  and  half  apart.” 

“Yes,  it’s  settled  that,”  he  said. 

But  it  was  surprising,  after  that, 
how  easily  and  quietly  they  slipped  into 
talk,  one  of  her  hands  in  his  once  more. 
There  w'as  no  tragic  note  about  it, 
though  it  was  their  separation  they 
mostly  talked  about. 

Jean,  it  happened,  could  go  away 
very  accountably,  without  any  fuss, 
and  without  awakening  any  surmise. 
Both  her  mother  and  grandmother  were 
getting  restive,  the  older  woman  to  ' 
escape  the  cold,  and  the  younger  to  go 
back  to  her  husband.  Their  two  de¬ 
sires  intersected  at  San  Antonio,  and 
both  of  them  had  spoken  tentatively 
to  Jean  about  the  project.  .All  it 
needed  was  her  own  enthusiastic  appro¬ 
bation  of  it. 

“That’s  as  good  as  California,”  she 
said.  “If  it  was  New  York,  we’d 
always  be  riding  back  and  forth  for 
little  glimpses  of  each  other.  And  it’s 
got  to  be  a  real  separation  to  do  any 
good.  And  you  can’t  go  away.  You’ve 
got  to  stay  and  discover  Corbettite.” 

“It’s  a  funny  thing,”  he  .said.  “I 
cjuit  the  laboratory  yesterday  afternoon 
more  discouraged  about  it  than  I’ve 
been  in  si.x  months;  went  home  with  the 
idea  that  I  was  just  aljout  ready  to 
give  up;  thought  that  about  the  best 
thing  I  could  do  was  to  follow  Carter 
over  to  France.  Well,  it’s  certain  that 
I  haven’t  thought  about  it  since,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  as  soon  as  I  got  home  that 
Helena  and  I  had  our  row.  But  I’ve 
got  an  idea  now.  I  had  it  last  night 
when  I  went  back  to  the  laboratory. 

I  know,  because  I  remember  slamming 
the  door  on  it.  I’ve  a  notion  it’s  a  real 
clue.  It  must  have  just  followed  along, 
somehow,  in  the  trail  of  the  other  dis¬ 
covery.” 

She  laughed  happily  at  that.  Then, 
“I  don’t  know  why  I’m  not  crying,”  she 
said.  “I  would  be,  if  it  was  anybody 
but  you  that  I  was  in  love  with  and 
was  going  to  have  to — do  without — for 
a  while.” 

Voices  of  the  long-forgotten  secret- 
service  men  now  became  audible  up  on 
the  crest  of  the  bluff,  and  presently, 
here  and  there,  a  head  peered  over. 
They’d  been  baffled  by  the  tracks,  it 
seemed,  and  had  resorted  to  drag-net 
methods. 

“We’ll  surrender,”  Hugh  called  up  to 
young  Francis.  “Though  I’d  have  got 
her  away  in  my  submarine  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  the  ice.  You  stay  up  there 
and  I’ll  bring  her  up  by  the  road.” 

He  agreed  with  her  about  the 


T  was  startled 
at  the  least  sound 


That  "jumpy”  feeling  —  the 
bravest  of  us  may  be  subject  to 
it,  for  the  cause  is  not  inherent  fear 
but  nerves  refusing  to  obey  our  will. 
And  nerves  thus  go  on  strike  because 
they  are  underfed  Give  them  vital, 
constructive  food  in  such  a  form  that 
they  can  actually  take  hold  of  it,  and 
you  will  help  them  back  to  sturdy, 
steady  action. 

Sanatogen  is  recommended  by  doctors 
for  just  that  purpose,*  because  it  of¬ 
fers  exactly  the  kind  of  concentrated 
nutrient  that  the  starved  cells  are  so 
greatly  in  need  of — purest  protein  of 
milk  and  organic  phosphorus.  That 
Sanatogen  does  indeed  make  good  is 
shown  by  the  grateful  testimony  of 
those  who  have  taken  it,  including 
the  leaders  in  thought  and  action, 
men  and  women  like 

Col.  Henty  Watterson  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
John  Burroughs  Mme.  Sarah  Grand 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  Hall  Caine 

In  these  times  of  stress  more  people  than 
ever  find  in  Sanatogen  that  needeci  support 
which  enables  them  to  face  heavy  tasks 
with  resolute  vigor.  Sanatogen  will  help 
youj  too.  A  few  weeks’  trial  will  surely 
convince  you  of  its  merits. 


Sold  by  Druf*  Stores^  Everywhere 
-3  Sixes— $L00~SI,90^S3,60. 

No  advance  in  prices. 

Free  Sample  Offer— On  request  we  will  send  a 
:^gram  sample  package  of  Sanat<^n.  also  the 
*^ext  Book  of  Sanatogen.**  telling  of  its  tonic  and 
upbuilding  value.  Address  the  Bauer  Chemical 
Inc.,  jOY  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


•Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Medical  Authority  writes:  — 
**  Sanatogen  is  a  specially  prepared 
food  that  has  solved  the  problem  of 
supplying  phosphorus  in  such  a  way 
that  the  nervous  system  can  actual¬ 
ly  take  hold  of  it.** 
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What  does  Summer  mean  to  you? 

Will  it  mean  pleasure  or  profit  this  year?  It 
can  be  both! 

Hundreds  of  other  ambitious  men  and  women  pay  for 
vacations  and  add  extra  money  to  their  bank  accounts  by 
looking  after  new  and  renewal  Everybody’s  Magazine 
subscriptions.  Why  not  you? 

Spare  time  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

You  need  neither  experience  nor  capital — we  supply 
everything  free.  Write  us  to-day.  Everybody’s  Magazine, 
124  Butterick  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RALPH  YOUNG 

of  Ohio  makti  $125  a  month 
juit  by  giving  two  hours  work 
each  Jay  to  his  subscription 
business. 
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45c  Worth  of  3-m-One 
For  25c 

He’s  wise  who  buys  the  25c 
size.  Contains  threeounces  of 
3-in-One — as  much  as  three 
15c  bottles — a  direct  saving 
of  20  cents. 

Get  a  25c  bottle  today.  Wrap¬ 
ped  around  it  you’ll  find  the 
3-in-One  Dictionary,  which 
describes  a  vast  variety  of 
valuable  uses.  Try 

S-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Oil 
for  lubricating  any  delicate 
mechanism.  Famous  25  years 
as  a  dependable  oil  for  bicycles, 
sewing  machines,  typewriters 
and  firearms.  Never  gums  or 
collects  dirt  in  the  bearings. 
Try  3-in-One  for  cleaning  and 
polishing  your  piano,  phono¬ 
graph  and  fine  furniture.  Use 
it  to  make  inexpensive  dust¬ 
less  dust-cloths,  and  a  polish 
mop  for  your  floors. 

Rub  S-in-One  on  all  metal  surfaces — 
prevents  rust.  Fine  for  nickeled 
fixtures  and  parts— prevents  tarnish. 
Contains  no  acid  to  affect  the  nickel- 
plating. 

ITDpp  3-ln-One  is  sold  at  all 
rikTiEi  Stores, butwe  will  send 
you  a  generous  sample  and  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Uses  free.  Write  us. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

16SCYM.  Bromilvnty.  New  York 


JTY  FCt^LOWS  THE? 


If  you  play  quaint,  drraniv  Hawaikin 
music  or  latest  songs  on  tlie  Ukulele  y 
■will  be  wanted  everywhere.  We 
teach  by  nuil  20  simple  lessons; 
give  you  free  a  genuine  Hawaiian  ffk 
Ukulele,  music,  everything — no 
.  extras.  Ask  us  to  eend  the  storyof  V  * 
I  Hawaiian  music.  You  will  love  it.  T 
No  obligation  —  absolutely  free. 

TIm  Hewaliee  lestHete  ef  Miiele 
147RW.  34tlitt..NewVoiii,N.  Y. 


Send  Yonr  Name  and  We’ll 
I  Send  Yon  a  Lachnite  | 

T^ONTsend  a  penny.  Just  eend  your  name  and  My,‘*Se^iiia 
a  L^bnite  moanUM)  io  a  solid  gold  ring  on  10  days  free 
trial.**  We  will  send  it  prepaid  right  to  your  home.  When  it 
comes  merely  deposit  f3  75  with  the  poet  men  and  then  wear  the 
ring  for  10  full  days.  If  you,  or  M  any  of  your  frionte  can  toR 
It  from  a  diamond,  sond  It  back,  pat  if  yoa  daeida  to  buy  it 
H.-sen<i  ua  a  month  until  $15.76  haa  been  paid. 

VWrifA  'TAslav  8«od  your  name  oow.  .Beaoreto  tellaa 
iFWniC  aOQSy  whieboftbe  solid  gold  rinira  lUustrate.l 
above  you  wish  (ladies  or  man's)— give  os  toe  aite  of  your  finger. 
Harold  LachmanCo.,  12 N.  MIebigao  Av..Dept  lOSSCMcaso 


strangeness  of  the  paradox  she  had 
been  talking  about  when  the  boys 
appeared.  He  felt  the  same  way  about 
it.  Curiously  happy,  content,  elated, 
secure — even  in  the  face  of  their  part¬ 
ing. 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  love,” 
he  said.  “I  suppose  it  must  be  a 
thing  one  can  study  and  get  to  be  an 
authority  about.  But  there  must  be 
two  kinds  of  it,  anyway.  One  that  can 
only  hurt.  And  one  that  can  only — 

The  next  instalment  of  ‘'The  White 


bless.  Even — even,  '  Jean,  darling, 

when  we  give  it  up.” 

They  were  around  the  corner  by  now, 
at  the  foot  of  the  ravine  road.  The 
whole  pack  of  little  boys  was  audibly 
coming  down,  pell-mell,  but  they  were 
still  a  turn  or  two  of  the  road  away 
from  them. 

“Once  more?”  he  asked.  “They 
aren’t  here  yet.” 

“It  doesn’t  matter  This  is  good-by.” 

So  their  lips  met  once  more. 

Ire”  will  appear  in  the  June  number. 


GROGGY  JOHN  BARLEYCORN 

Bdwin  F.  Bowers,  M.  D. 


STOUT  old  John  Barleycorn  has 
been  masquerading  as  a  com¬ 
posite  of  Chief  Comforter  in 
Life’s  Feast,  Little  Eva,  and 
Smiling  May,  the  Red  Cross  nurse, 
for  many  scores  of  centuries.  But 
the  hour  has  finally  struck  for  his 
unmasking.  The  farce  is  played  out, 
the  lights  are  burning  low,  and  the 
company  is  tired.  Tired  of  deception. 
Tired  of  mummery,  tired  of  subterfuge 
and  evasion. 

They  demand,  like  the  guests  in  Poe’s 
gruesome  tale,  to  see  the  actual  linea¬ 
ments  and  scrutinize  the  uncloaked 
person  of  the  Red  Domino — be  he 
friend  or  fiend,  angel  or  devil. 

And  science,  deliberately  and  im¬ 
perturbably,  has  stepped  forw'ard,  raised 
the  mask,  and  plucked  aside  the 
mantle. 

.\s  a  result.  King  Alcohol  is  now  on 
trial  for  his  life  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  The  evidence  against  him  is 
piling  higher  and  higher.  His  friends 
are  deserting  him  one  by  one,  and 
within  the  next  fifty  years  there  may 
be  few  indeed  so  poor  in  spirit  and 
mind  as  to  do  him  reverence. 

Now,  while  human  beings  have  been 
drinking  alcohol  for  scores  of  centuries, 
it  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  years 
or  less,  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  investigate  alcohol  in  the 
strictly  scientific  sense  of  the  term. 

Of  course,  we  have  long  known,  in  a 
general  way,  that  excessi\e  drinking 
produces  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
human  organism.  We  knew  that  it  was 
■  the  sole  cause  of  alcoholic  dementia, 
delirium  tremens,  “hob-nailed”  liver, 
j  gout,  “spleen,”  brittle  arteries  and 
lalx)ring  heart,  ulcerated  stomach,  epi- 
I  lepsy,  and  many  other  serious  and  fatal 
I  conditions. 

We  knew  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  jx)verty,  of  crime,  and  of  de¬ 
bauchery,  and  that  it  caused  a  certain 
and  definite  physical  deterioration, 
a  deterioration  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  children — or  more  correctly. 


according  to  the  laws  of  heredity — to 
the  grandchildren. 

But,  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  great 
physiological  laboratories  of  Europe, 
men  of  science,  with  instruments  of 
absolute  precision,  instruments  that 
could  not  be  wheedled,  brow-beaten 
nor  coerced  into  giving  an  unfair  de¬ 
cision,  prove  that,  not  only  is  alcohol 
a  poison  in  large  doses,  but  that  it  is 
almost  equally  poisonous  in  small 
doses — if  the  small  doses  are  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

The  scientists  proved  that  the  patho¬ 
logical  and  physiological  effects  of 
alcohol  are  cumulative,  that  if  it  is 
persistently  used,  even  in  small  doses, 
harm  is  increasingly  manifested — mus¬ 
cular  j)owers  are  weakened,  mental 
ability  is  decreased,  coordination  is  im¬ 
paired,  and  the  destruction  of  tissues 
and  protoplasm  is  hastened. 

Then  life  insurance  statisticians,  ex¬ 
amining  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mor¬ 
tality  records,  demonstrated,  by  the 
cold  logic  of  figures,  that  life  is  short¬ 
ened  in  a  definitely  measurable  degree, 
that  incapacity  from  sickness  is  inev¬ 
itably  increased,  and  that  the  ability 
to  recover  from  injuries  and  sickness  is 
invariably  decreased. 

Efficiency  experts,  also,  using  the 
tests  suggested  by  physiologists  as  a 
basis  for  computing  work -output, 
showed  that  even  moderate  drinking — 
such  as  the  average  man  has  always 
regarded  heretofore  as  not  only  harm¬ 
less,  but  hel{)ful — decreases  speed,  les¬ 
sens  endurance,  contracts  work  output, 
and  increases  the  number  of  accidents 
and  the  size  of  the  scrap  pile. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
the  most  fascinating,  the  most  far- 
reaching  chapters  in  the  Golden  Book 
of  Knowledge.  .\nd  ultimately,  it  will 
hav'e  a  more  profound  influence  upon 
the  life,  health  and  happiness  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  of  the  humanity  that  is  to 
come,  than  any  other  single  issue  ever 
fought  out  since  man  first  lost  his  tail 
and  the  ability  to  w'ag  his  ears. 
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God  Helping  Her, 

She  Can  Do  No  Other!” 


\^HEN  Woodrow  Wilson  spoke  those  sublime  words  he  thrust  aside 
^  ”  Washington’s  fundamental  declaration  of  policy  for  the  United  States, 
plunged  the  world’s  greatest  nation  into  the  world’s  greatest  war. 

t  The  man  who  did  this  tremendous  thing  became  the  spokesman  of 

I  democracy,  the  interpreter  of  the  ideals  of  Americanism,  the  greatest 

^  single  figure  in  the  entire  world. 

i  What  if  you  could  go  to  this  man  and  ask  him  his  opinion  of  American 

politics,  his  conception  of  what  American  history  means?  Suppose  he 
could  afford  the  time  to  talk  to  you  hour  after  hour  of  the  real  meaning 
||i|§S|BH§E’  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  of  our  attitude  toward  France,  of  the  real  feel- 
''  ideals  of  the  founders  of  America? 

f  /  f  ^  would  throw  aside  all  other  and  lesser  things,  and  sit  before  him, 

?  5  y-Sf  t;  -  '  drinking  in  his  every  word.  It  would  mean  a  new  life  to  you — a  broader 

f  W  better  life,  illumined  with  the  full  blaze  of  proud  Americanism. 

i I  jsv  would  tell  your  children  and  your  children’s  children  how  Mr. 

u  w''  ^  Wilson  explained  to  you  points  you  had  never  understood.  And  people 

V  would  listen  to  you  when  you  spoke,  as  with  authority — for  to  you  the 
"  :  great  President  of  the  United  States  had  told  his  inmost  beliefs. 

Impossible?  Unbelievable?  No.  Woodrow  Wilson  has  written  the  history  of  his  country.  He  has  written 
it  with  the  magic  choice  of  words  which  makes  his  state  papers  rival  Lincoln’s,  in  intimate,  kindly,  and  yet  au¬ 
thoritative  words  which  turn  history  into  what  it  should  be — the  romance  of  the  world. 


President  Wilson’s 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


Documentary  Edition— A  Great  Library  from  Original  Sources 


their  original  form.  The  greatest 
treasures  of  the  greatest  libraries 
have  been  drawn  upon  for  doc¬ 
uments  and  pictures  which  have 
never  been  reproduced  together  be¬ 
fore. 


You  must  have  these 
books  in  your  home.  You 
owx  it  to  yourself,  to  your 
children.  The  fiery  patri¬ 
otism  which  springs  from 
their  pages  is  the  very  life 
blood  of  the  Ameri- 

Ican  people.  You  and  your  children — at  last  you 
can  live  fully,  armed  with  the  proud  knowledge  of 
what  your  country  has  done  ip  the  past,  as  you 
are  to-day  armed  with  the  faith  in  which  it  is 
doing  in  the  present.  A  living,  breathing  thing  is 
history  —  and  no  other  history  like  this  has 
M  ever  before  been  written. 


Hundreds  of  Illastrations.  Thousands  of 
pa^es  never  before  published  together 
10  volumes  printed  on  specially-made  paper 


New  Haps,  Rare  Portraits,  Great  Paintings 

There  are  sixteen  colored  maps  showing  the  territorial  growth, 
political  changes  and  general  development  of  the  nation.  Fifty 
other  maps  from  original  sources.  Five  bundled  portraits  procured 
through^  research  in  old  archives  and  libraries — there  are  magnificent 
illustrations  by  the  greatest  American  artists  such  as  Howard  Pyle, 
Frederic  Remington,  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 

In  the  last  volume  there  is  an  exhaustive  index  of  every  person, 
place,  and  event  mentioned  in  the  entire  set,  no  matter  what  you  may 
want  to  find  out  about  American  history  you  can 
refer  to  it  immediately. 

You  must  see  these  ten  beautiful  volumes. 

Send  the  coupon— nowj — for  the  pre-publica¬ 
tion  offer — and  bring  into  your  home  the 
actual  beliefs  of  the  world’s  greatest  man 
— telling  the  story  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  nation —  to  you  who  are  that 
nation. 


A  Rich  Collection  from  Original 
Sources 

Distinctive  as  this  history  is — written  by 
a  man  who  is  making  history  from  day  to  day 
— we  have  been  able  to  add  to  these 
volumes  a  great  series  of  features — the 
original  documents  —  the  great  state 
papers  upon  which  history  is  based. 
You  could  not  find  all  these  sources, 
or,  if  you  were  the  world’s  greatest 
plutocrat,  you  could  not  own  them  in 
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Fraahita  S,«  N.T. 
Please  send  me, 
^  when  ready,  the  new 
Documentary  Edition 
-  of  President  Wilson’s 
History  of  the  American 

/People,  10  volumes,  cloth. 
I  may  keep  this  set  for  to 
days  for  examination  and  return 
It  to  you  at  your  expense  if  I  do 
_  not  want  it.  Otherwise  I  will  remit 
X  soc.  within  s  days  and  J J  a  month 
X  for  13  months.  (I  may  deduct  8% 
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ALIAS  FRAU  VERBOTEN 


She  came  as  a  bride  of  eighteen  to  reign  over  a  people. 
They  were  eager  to  welcome  her  to  their  hearts,  but  some¬ 
how  the  King  failed  to  be  at  the  pier  when  her  ship  arrived, 
and  thus  began  a  hatred  that  changed  the  destiny  of  nations. 

The  palace  that  received  her  was  dingy— she,  the 
daughter  of  an  emperor.  The  best  people  of  her  adopted 
country  were  beneath  her.  The  ladies  of  her  court  she 
subjected  to“social  militarism”  until, in  their  bitterness  they 
spoKe  of  her  as  “Frau  Verboten.  ”  But  she  signed  her  name 

Sophie^  Queen  of  Greece 
Princess  of  Prussia 

■  The  amazing  story  of  the  Kaiser’s  sister,  than  whom 
“democratic  civilization  has  no  greater  enemy,”  is  told 
in  the  May  Delineator  by  Demetra  Vaka.  The  author, 
herself  a  Greek,  returned  to  her  native  land  to  try  to  save 
the  King  his  crown.  What  she  learned  when  she  pene¬ 
trated  the  web  of  Prussianism  is  told  with  vivid  intimacy 
in  the  May  issue  of  fhe  Delineator,  On  sale  April  tenth. 


THE  DELINEATOR 


'DUBBLING  with  a  rich,  cleansing  purity  all  its 
own,  Fairy  Soap  is  most  refreshing  for  all 
toilet  and  bath  uses. 

Fairy  Soap  floats.  The  white,  oval  cake  fits  the 
hand. 

fjHjOJj^FAlRBANK 


Do  you  realize  that  every  cent  of  every  dollar  received 
for  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund  is  spent  for  War  Relief? 

Membership  fees  pay  the  general  administration  expenses  of  the  Red  Cross.  The 
Interest  which  accrues  from  the  banking  of  funds  actually  has  made  available  for 
War  Relief  one  dollar  and  two  cents  for  every  dollar  contributed. 


Humani^’s  Li^ht 


A  Prudential  Policy  is  an  Ally  that  never  breaks  faith 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  Praidcnt  HOME  OFFICE,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 
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